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THE WITCHERY OF WA-WA 


WISE GANDER OF THE PLAIN 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


N the North the spring comes in a day. 
For four long months the white paw of 
the Arctic bear holds everything in 

icy clutch. The tread of it flattens all 
minor growths, the iron claws of it hook 
into vale and ravine, and at their touch the 
singing waters cease their foamy play and 
chill and stiffen in the coldness of a death- 
like tranee. On stream and pond flashes 
the crystal breastplate of the Frost King’s 
service. To them comes the Captain Bear. 
* Sleep” is the monarch’s order, which the 
captain must enforce; so he travels far 
and wide, treading with creaking weight on 
snowy feet. His “grand rounds” means 
rest, the ceasing of all strife, the temporary 
triumph of the forces of the North upon 
that bloodless field which must in turn be 
won and lost forever while the seasons roll. 
The ear may trace his progress by the 
straggling salute of small-arms from the 
sentinel trees, which fire and stiffen to 
attention; by the long, booming roll of big 
guns from icy plains in obedience to the 
order “Salute and solidify.” Upon the 
roof of a trout pool the bear halts. His 
round ear has caught the whispering giggle 
of water playing under the shelter of some 
kindly root. The keen white nose is low- 
ered to the cavity; the “woof!” of the 
blasting breath thrills the interior and the 
player ceases. 


Under the ice lie the trout, waiting, lis- 
tening for the tread of the bear which they 
know will surely come. When the light 
above fails and the ice-batteries boom, 
they feel his presence, and turning noses 
to the failing stream, they bide the issue. 
To them come mink and otter. Only these 
two can outwit the bear. They know cer- 
tain unfilled rivet-holes in the icy armor 
and its oceasional flaws. Through these 
they slide to harry the helpless quarry. 

But the bear has orders to obey. His 
business is to see that the Law of the 
North is heeded. When the rallied forces 
of the South again rush northward, he 
must slowly fall back, disputing every 
league of field until the last furious charge 
drives him to the berg-piled, impregnable 
stronghold of his king. 

Over the well-worn field stream the 
restored folk, singing and making merry. 
But not far from its southern rim they 
halt, half afraid, as the signs of recent 
conflict are yet too fresh for timid hearts. 
They halt and peer this way and that. “Is 
it a trick ? Has the White Bear really 
gone north ?” ask the little people. 

“He has! He has!” shouts the pride- 
ful, loud-voiced stream. “I have defeated 
him—see me hurl his broken bonds to 
erushing confusion! ” 

“ Cheer up — cheer-up—he’s-away-in-de- 
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““To them comes the Captain Bear * * * 


feat—in defeat!” chortles a fat robin. 
“ Luck-y-thing—lucky-thing!” adds a glis- 
tening grackle, lightly clashing his ceym- 
bals. “ He-e-e? Gone to sea!” flutes a 
redwing. “ May-bee—may-bee,” mutters a 
fly-eatcher. “ T-think-think-think-he-has- 
gone-to-sea,” trills a modest sparrow. 
“Wrong !—all-wrong !—Cranks !—All- 
wrong!” suddenly shouts a mighty voice; 
and behold! the great gray goose, captain 
of all northern raids—the war-worn Wa- 
Wa. Wizard of wastes of sea and land, 
pioneer of prospecting poleward; better 
than all he knows the shift of season and 
the northward mystery. His scoutings 
have extended to the last wan berg and his 
trumpet has thrilled the remotest corner 
of the White Bear’s den. Like most great 
captains, he is curt, while loud of speech. 
“Tarry a while,” he says; “if within two 








treading with creaking weight on snowy feet.’’ 


weeks I come not back, then forward all!” 
Through his brazen trumpet he blares a 
thrilling order, and prompt and silent his 
gray-clad troop falls in. “Hn avant!” 
The clang of it stirs the blood of all, for 
each has heard the tongue in old Quebec 
and in the farther wastes, and the sound of 
it recalls the joys of sweet new pasturage, 
of love-making, and happy summer homes 
in Daylight Land. 

“Hn avant!” Like the head of a mighty 
arrow shot poleward, the drilled battalion 
hisses through the cold, thin upper air. 
Wa-Wa himself is leading, for none other 
so well understands how best to wedge 
opposing airs, or when to rise above, or to 
dip below quarreling winds. He also best 
knows the route, for he has been over it, 
to and fro, each spring and fall, ever since 
that wonderful first autumn when his par- 














“* Like the head of a mighty arrow shot poleward 
the drilled battalion hisses through the cold, thin air.’’ 
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ents shepherded 
him and his 
brothers and sis- 
ters from Arctic 
meadows down 
to the lazy, locked 
the 


1 


lagoons of 
South. 

“Hn avant!” 
He loves to give 
that order. For 
many years he 
has set the pace, 
yet each succeed- 
ing has 
found him keener 
for the northward 
flight. He may 
dawdle when 
southward bound, 
but going north 
is different. Then 
he always follows 
the old trail, 
stooping to this 
plain and _ that 
lake, and _ tarry- 
ing only for food 
and rest, or while 
temporarily 


season 


storm-bound, un- 
til he reaches a 
certain point. 
From this he 
bears. west-by- 
north until the 
forest dwindles 
and below him 
spread two big 


lakes with a little lake between. Into this 
little lake runs a big river and out of it 
runs another big river. The little lake 
is ringed with marshes, beyond which, upon 
one side, lie leagues of level fat lands, 
squared with withered corn and the green 
of winter wheat. Here he always halts for 
rest and refreshments. He may stay a 
week or a month. It matters not, for it is 
the loveliest spot, save one, along the route. 
The other spot is his birthplace. away up 
in a Manitoba muskeg. Its real merit is 
its privacy—otherwise it is a rotten bad 
place—but then everybody knows what a 
goose a goose is apt to be over goose 
affairs! 

Wa-Wa has another and a private reason 
for halting by the little lake. Years ago, 
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A Bit of Man Millinery. 


during his third visit, he was leading his 
battalion in to feed at gray dawn, when 
a long-legged, lathy-looking, brown-faced 
boy suddenly rose from a pile of corn-fod- 
der and shot at him. Wa-Wa felt some- 
thing hot slice across his breast, and for a 
moment his strong flight wavered. Then 
he recovered himself and, shouting defiance 
at his foe’s single-barrel, he led his honk- 


ing troop five miles away to a safer 
ground. But before departing, he took 


good look at his enemy, and the mental 
picture never faded. The long, lean figure, 
the smooth, swart face, the black hair and 
the great, staring eyes were unmistakable, 
and Wa-Wa vowed to get even—or, as he 
put it—“‘ hunk!” 

For weeks the wound bothered him, but 
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‘With feet to the flight.’’ 


at last it healed. 
mained. 


Yet the mark of it re- 
Whenever Wa-Wa_ reared his 
long body upright and bent his snaky black 
neck to arrange his lower plumage, he saw 
a snow-white streak amid his dressy gray. 
And every time he saw it his eyes would 
gleam and he’d hiss savagely and snap at 
the grass. 

“Why do you brood over it, dear? That 
miserable boy is not worth remembering,” 
his wife would say. In her heart she was 
rather proud of Wa-Wa’s badge of having 
been in action, and she almost wished that 
the shot could have raked both sides alike, 
for a white line on both sides would have 
been so dressy and so different from any- 
thing worn by any of the other ganders. 
She used to declare that she loved to stand 


upon Wa-Wa’s 
left, for then the 
white line exactly 
matched the cres- 
cent-shaped white 
eravat which she 
always wore. She 
never said so 
much to Wa-Wa 
but once. That 
time he looked at 
her with a per- 
fectly horrible 
stare—then wad- 
dled off hissing 
until he found a 
couple of the 


| toughest old gan- 
Al 
| ders on the 
} grounds. 
i When next he 


led his followers 
to the little lake, 
he changed his 
tactics. All 
pitched in the 
open lake, and 
after they had 
“ washed-up ” and 
become eager for 
young wheat, Wa- 
Wa ordered them 
to stop where they 
were, while he 
flew in to spy out 
the land. They 
were somewhat 
astonished, but no 
ever diso- 
beys; so they waited, wondering what 
new wrinkle was bothering their wise old 
leader. 

Wa-Wa flew slowly in, keeping one hun- 
dred yards above the wet fields and care- 
fully scanning every yard of possible cover. 
The sun was just rising, and the first ray 
to touch the ambush of the last year waked 
a flare of red and a dazzling white flash. 
Wa-Wa well knew that a human face in 
such light shows very red and that a gun- 
barrel flashes white. A few seconds later 
he almost screamed with rage, for there 
lay his foe—eyes, hair, long figure, and all. 
Slowly and steadily Wa-Wa drifted in, till 
he saw his foe spring to his knees. Then 
Wa-Wa climbed straight up, as he well 
knew how to do. A double report sounded 
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goose 
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dully from 
below, but 
nothing: hap- 


pened. 
“He can shoot 
twice now,’’ 


thought Wa-Wa, as 

he swung wide. Then 

he shouted as loudly 

as he could--“ Hunk !— 
get-hunk-hunk !” and 
bore away to his friends, 
whom he led to a point 
not three hundred yards 
from the danger zone. Tell- 

ing a trusty young gander to 

keep a keen watch upon the 
skulker, Wa-Wa hastily fed, 
then relieved his sentry. Slim- 
necked, erect, and tall, he stood, 
his small, angry eye never shifting 
from his foe. Finally, after all had 
fed, he gave the order to rise as 
straight up as possible and to follow 
him. In a grand, sweeping curve he 
led them till they were directly over the 
foe. Two puffs of smoke sprang upward 
and a spatter of harmless stuff touched 
a few flight feathers. 

“Mark him well—never nearer! ” or- 
dered Wa-Wa, and his troop chattered back 
a laughing assent. Then Wa-Wa twisted 
his neck downward and roared—* Hunk !— 
get-hunk-hunk!” 

Day after day Wa-Wa played his game 
of coming in first alone and spying till he 
had located the peril, then ‘leading his 
troop as closely as he dared, until the 
smoke leaped up. The last morning of his 
stay was so warm that the troop were lazy 
and wanted to fly low. Wa-Wa, however, 
had a surprise for them as a result of his 
scouting. His first glance over the wheat- 
field where they fed detected a disturbed 
spot. Passing high over this, he saw the 
upturned brown face and fierce eyes he 
knew so well. Without a sign of recogni- 
tion he went back to his troop, explained 
the novel trap, and then led the way 
directly over it. Again the twin puffs of 
smoke sprang up, and Wa-Wa, almost stop- 
ping, shouted directly into the barrel— 
“ Hunk !—get-hunk-hunk!” That night he 
led the way northward. 

The next spring came, and with it Wa- 
Wa and his troop. Again he warily 


scouted, but for a time, search as he might, 
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‘Climbed straight up as 
he well knew how to do.’ 





he could 
not wun- 
cover the 
ambush which 
he felt was some- 
where below. The 
spot where the bar- 
rel had been he dis- 
tinctly recalled—the 
wheat was there as 
usual, but the barrel 
was not. The only 
thing worthy of no- 
tice was a small, thin 
fringe of dried weeds, 
which marked a spot 
where the wheat had 
failed. Twice Wa-Wa 
looked at it, then sud- 
denly he remembered 
that snow always flattens 
such weeds—indeed, all 
other weeds lay flat. Then 
his marvelous made 
out the dim outline of a 
prone figure, which so 
closely matched the secant 
cover that no other gander 
would ever have noticed it. 
For a moment Wa-Wa was 
almost frightened. There was something 
so devilishly crafty about the thing that 
the bare idea of it made him shudder as he 
swung slowly around it at safe distance. 
Presently he detected the slightest of 
movements and then a glint of red. In- 
stantly his wrath blazed hotly, for there 
were the well-known hated eyes, fairly 
flaming with savage eagerness. 
3ack to the troop went Wa-Wa. Every 
member had been told what to expect when 
they reached the place—indeed, the story 
of Wa-Wa’s enemy had been honked and 
hawked from mouth to mouth from the 
Arctie to the South. After explaining the 
situation, Wa-Wa led the way directly over 
the weeds. Once again the expected 
smoke arose, but this time the shower of 
stuff pattered smartly—so smartly that one 
young girl of a goose yelled “Ouch!” as 
loud as she could. Bidding the rest go on, 
Wa-Wa circled and again passed over the 
weeds. To his amazement two more puffs 
of smoke belehed up and_ something 
whizzed mighty close to his head. “ He 
can shoot more times and farther now.” 
thought Wa-Wa, and with the thought 


eye 
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eame a decidedly uncomfortable feeling. 
The next instant he was furious, and he 
fairly screamed his farewell—‘ Hunk!— 
get-hunk-hunk!” Then he rejoined his 
troop and led the way to a field fully a 
mile distant. 

“My dear,” said his wife that evening, 
as they rocked side by side on the baby 
waves of the little lake, “I don’t wish to 


bother you, or to meddle in any way, yet 
I would like to ask you a straight ques- 
tion, What’s wrong with you to-day ?” 

By way of answer Wa-Wa hissed sav- 
agely and drove his head into a curling 
ripple. Then he said, “There’s nothing 
particular the matter—you wouldn’t under- 
stand if I told you.” 

“But, my dear!” she persisted, “ there is 
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“ Suddenly rose from a pile of corn-fodder and shot at him.’’ 
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just as convenient and it 
would be a pleasant change 
—the children have never 
been there, you know, dear, 
and Pe 

“For wheat’s sake, shut 
up and don’t meddle! You 
ean honk faster than any 
goose I ever saw!” roared 
Wa-Wa, and the wife 
drifted a yard away, for 
this was the first time he 
had showed real temper to 
her. 

He was angry, too, for 
the old gander is lord of the 
lot and never tolerates the 
slightest interference. But 
back of it all lay an uneasy 
feeling—an _indefinable 
dread, which, try as he 
would, he could not entirely 
banish. By dawn, however, 
he was himself again, but 
this time he did lead to a 
spot far to one side of the 
dangerous weeds, and where 
there was no cover for 
hundreds of yards all 
about. He had not troubled 
himself to see if the fce 
was in the hide, but as all 





**Wa-Wa reared his long body upright and bent his sazky black neck.”’ hands swung lazily lake- 


something the matter. You can’t fool me 
—I know you too well. Youw’re crusty 
and worried—and—and—lI believe-it’s-all- 
about-that-man-in-the-field—so—there! ” 

Wa-Wa hissed again and his small eyes 
blazed with fury, but beyond a low rattle 
in his throat, he made no immediate 
answer. 

“Don’t act so,” she continued; “it’s 
unlike you. Besides, I’ve really got to 
speak to you—it’s been on my mind to do 
so for some time, but you’ve led us so long 
and so well, dear, that it almost breaks my 
heart to say it, but I must! Look out for 
that man—he’ll do you an injury yet. 
Can’t you see that he comes nearer and 
nearer to doing it every time ? Why! that 
last time almost lamed Gozzie’s wing. It 
hurt the child and frightened her half to 
death—and—you know, dear, such a thing 
never happened before. I was thinking 
that p-e-r-h-a-p-s we might go to some 
other place—say the other plains—they’re 





ward, he looked back and 
distinctly saw the hated form erect above 
the weeds. That very afternoon he gave 
the order for the North. 


x x x 


The world was white—white as the soul 
of a child. Bells jingled unceasingly; rich 
robes swept the snow, and big wood sleighs, 
laden with young fir-trees, went groaning 
along the streets. At the window of a big 
house, almost buried among huge snow- 
laden pines, stood a winsome wee lady, 
looking down the straight path which led 
to a distant gate. The glow from a huge 
open fire-place played upon crimson cur- 
tains and brought the dainty figure into 
sharp relief. Almost childish in stature, 
it required a second glance to detect the 
tiny cap, the silver strands in the wavy 
black hair, and certain lines about the 
mouth which hint where Time marks up 
his seore. She evidently was expecting 
somebody and she didn’t have long to wait. 
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As she watched, the space above the gate 
was suddenly filled by a hurdling figure, 
which flew the trifling barrier as though 
it were a mere print in the snow, and sped 
with long leaps along the path. In her 
excitement she rapped the big pane so 
hard that it flew into clashing spears; but 
that one pane was the only thing of that 
name in any way connected with that par- 
ticular reunion. 

“'Time!—breakaway!” he managed to 
gasp a few moments later, and when he 
had got free he added solemnly, “ Mater, 
if you persist in hugging and punching 
when clinched, Ill give you the heel.” He 
towered above her as a greyhound towers 
above a rabbit, but the Rabbit didn’t appear 
to mind. In fact, it showed a decided tend- 
ency to force the fight- 
ing, fouls and all, but 
he straightened up, 
which most effectually 
prevented the Rabbit’s 
getting its favorite 
hold. 

“Think of it— 
whew!” he presently 
said; “this Christmas 
actually ends the in- 
fernal grind, and I can 
loaf for a year—a 
whole year! if I want 
to.” She said never a 
word; her face as- 
sumed a comical at- 
tempt at sternness and 
she held out a_ wee 
hand. 

“ Um-er-yes — that’s 
so!” he stammered, as 
he pretended to fum- 
ble in search of the 
proof that he had been 
actually doing a trifle 
of work between ath- 
letic events. 

“There’s the con- 
demned thing, and I 
hope you'll prize it, for 
the cost has been 
frightful!” he con- 
cluded, with a forced 
calmness—for he felt 
like yelling, or trying 
a hitch-kick at the 
ceiling, or any old 
thing that would let 


” 





off steam. After one swift glance, the 
Rabbit betrayed a sudden fierce determina- 
tion to mix matters in a final rough-and- 
tumble, but he side-stepped and repeated 
his warning. 

“A prize indeed!” exclaimed the Rab- 
bit, and with an arch look, she added, “A 
prize to the Lady, and a Sir-prize to the 
Gentleman is but fair. Won’t your 
Majesty enter the Royal Chamber ?” 

“Same as ever, I ’spose,” he queried, 
though well he knew that nothing in that 
room ever was disarranged, nor would it 
be so long as the Rabbit bossed the bur- 
row. “Come, let’s go see!” he suddenly 
exclaimed, and as he spoke his long arms 
shot out in a way that only boxing can 
teach. The terrified Rabbit had been 


“* Slim necked, erect, and tall, he stood, his small angry eye never shifting from his foe.’’ 
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‘*Tn an instant he was upon his knees and the new gun fairly leaped to his shoulder.’ 


hoping for, yet dreading this very move- 
ment—for, womanlike, at that instant she 
was wondering if he had forgotten. Not 
a bit of it! Up in the air she rose until 
she was seated on his shoulder—then all 
she could do was to bury her small fingers 


in his thick hair, and hang on, quivering 
a bit, yet glorying in his supple strength. 


The stairs he found easy, as of yore, and 
the room precisely as he had left it, but on 


’ 


the army cot lay a long, narrow, box-like 
package. 

The marks on the package told of a sea- 
trip, and he promptly got rid of the wrap- 
pings. “English oak—brass-bound,” he 
muttered—‘ must have cost—Why!—you 
little dev—I mean darling—this dam— 
I-I-mean thing—c-e-cost a hundred 
pounds! ” 

“What of it ?” philosophically remarked 
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the Rabbit. “This thing 
years of hard work!” 

To put it together and swing it a bit, 
occupied only a few moments. Then he 
knew that somebody had told her the 
weight, stock, and drop, for these were 
exactly right. Who had done the telling 
and ordering he at once guessed, for few 
men have many such close friends. It was 
indeed a beauty, and, after he had settled 
for it in the only coin that would pass, he 
suddenly exclaimed, “ Mater mine, won’t I 
do things to old scar-bel—I mean Wa-Wa, 
when he comes north! ” 

“Who’s Searbel, or Wa-Wa—I thought 
‘“Wa-Wa’ was Indian for wild goose— 
Longfellow says so?” quoth the Rabbit. 

For a moment he was too busy pointing 
the gun the other way to answer, and the 
dainty weapon shook in a manner which 
suggested a vast amount of nerve-racking 
overstudy on his part. Then he pulled 
himself together and answered with pre- 
ternatural gravity— 

“ Anser—a goose—scarbellerificus—buck- 
shoticus—arcticus—etcetereticus—a 
of the Arctic, remarkably hard to get. 
Humanum est errare,” he added, reflect- 
ively. “Oh!” said the Rabbit. 

“Listen, Mater,” he continued. “For 
years I’ve laid for a certain wise old gander 
on the plains. Every trick I know I have 
played on that old raseal. Once I hit him, 
but he was a bit too high—I was a poor 
judge of distance then. Every chance I’ve 


that I got cost 





goose 


had since I’ve tried for him and failed. He 
knows me and I know him, but now I’m 
wiser.. I have learned how to ‘ eall’ from 
a New Brunswick chap, and I can do it 
well. Tl make and. paint a few profiles 
(decoys, you know), and when Wa-Wa 
comes, with the help of your superb gift— 
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Tl get him! Really, I must get him! 
* * * * * 

Two months later the decoys were made 
and painted. He knew how to paint and 
he knew the birds better than most men 
know them. The profiles were life-size, of 
half-inch stuff, and dressed down to a 
knife-like thinness along all upper edges. 
Seen from directly above, they were mere 
sticks upon the ground, but from a dis- 
tance they were geese, and when set up 
with one pointing to each quarter, two 
always were visible. 

When the birds came back, he was ready, 
and one night he said, “ Bye-bye, little 
one, I’m off after Wa-Wa.” Fully equipped, 
with the profiles knapsack fashion, he 
started on the long tramp. It was the 
softest of spring nights. The air was 
shaken with the peep of hylas and the 
brazen ripple of frogs. The storm of it 
before him calmed at his passing and 
burst anew in his rear. For mile after 
mile he tramped, till the East flared redly 
and the breath of the huge open came to 
him. <A pair of blue wings hissed past, 
and from the darkness came the hoarse 
queries of black duck, the clearer tone of 











Calling From the Hide. 
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mallard, and the querulous chatter of pin- 
tail. Once, from afar, came a faint honk- 
ing, and at the sound of it he hastened. 

To arrange the decoys was a simple task, 
but as he thrust the last support into the 
soft wheat-land, his ear caught a mournful 
“ Hunk !—hunk-hunk!” 

“T’ll go a hundred yards below to make 
sure,” he muttered, as he turned to look at 
the really excellent decoys. Where reced- 
ing waters had left a windrow of dry weeds, 
he sat down and waited. The good old 
pipe kept him content, and he listened to 
the voices of the feathered folk. Ducks 
of several sorts kept streaming over, head- 
ing for distant cornfields. Then a rasping 
scaipe!—scaipe! caused him to nod his head 
knowingly. At last, a flash of yellow light 
gleamed across the level, and black shadows 
trailed westward from every slight pro- 
jection. Presently a distant honking—a 


“* He struck the ground with a whop.’’ 





clamor cf many voices, betrayed the fact 
that geese had taken wing. 

He twisted an old corn-tassel into the 
cross-strings of his cap, tossed a few weeds 
over the gun-barrels, then laid down, and 
stayed down. He was dressed right and he 
knew it, so with chin upon hand he lay, his 
eyes, shadowed by the visor, fixed upon the 
western sky. Soon a black thread drifted 
into view and at first glimpse of it his head 
sank lower, but his heart beat higher. On 
and on came the thread, changing to a cord, 
then to a cable, lastly to a row of huge 
black beads. 

“Hun k—get-hunk-hunk—A w— 
Hunk!” he sung out, then snickered to 
himself. The brazen rasp of it was star- 
tlingly correct, and a confident repetition 
of it caused the flock to head directly for 
him. Not another sound did he utter, but 
he lay face down, like a dead man, although 
muscles twitched and his 
heart thumped audibly. At 
last, from almost overhead, 
sounded a suspicious croak 
and the whiff-whiff of mighty 
pinions! Inan instant he was 
upon hisknees,and the new gun 
fairly leaped to his shoulder. 

As he rose a long line of 
geese wavered, parted, and 
the two sections fell away to 
either side. In the space left 
one remained alone—a huge, 
thick-necked old gander, with 
a conspicuous white welt 


across his left breast. The 
other geese need not have 
worried. The trim tubes 


sought the white cravat not 
forty yards above and swung 
truly with it. The gander 
lurched, half-turned, and _be- 
fore he could recover, the hail 
from the second barrel raked 
him broadside. He struck the 
mud with a “whop!” which 
might have been heard half a 
mile away. 

“Teun k —got-hunk—hunk 
—hunk!” chuckled the man, 
as he laid down the gun and 
started for his prize. Naught 
eared he for other geese—he 
had got hunk! 











THE HORSE SHOW AND THE SHOW HORSE 


THE APPROACHING EQUINE FAMINE 


By FRANK M. WARE 


F genuine sporting horse shows we 
have but two or three in the country 
—shows where no gate money is 
charged, no revenues expected; where all 
prize money is donated, all entrance fees 


fully paid. Such reunions are those at 
Bryn Mawr and Lenox, and while the good 
they do may be visible only locally, they 
are really far reaching in effect, and 
afford the very best “ feeders ” to the more 

















Mrs. W. Stanton Elliott’s Champion Saddle (over 15.2) Flashlight. 


nominal, all awards either simple ribbons 
worth a few cents, or cups, ete., worth a 
few dollars; and where the usual and 
expected deficit is made good by another 
assessment promptly suggested and cheer- 


pretentious functions. Be fortune ever 
so unkind afterward, the memory that he 
did once win a blue at some little home 
gathering acts as a “bracer” to many a 
luckless showman, and impels him on and 
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on, through the valley of consistent dis- 
aster to the possible culmination of his 
hopes. This is certainly the best kind of 
sporting instinct; and its promotion is 
due to what is the truest sporting type of 
horse show. Any one can win, but it 
takes a good man to steadily lose. 

At the usual horse show the division of 
the spoils, as between exhibitor and exhi- 


rather better case, provided the market 
prove good, and profitable sales ensue. 
There is hardly a show held that could not 
afford to add from 50 to 100 per cent. to 
its prize money and still retain enough for 
healthy dividends, such as any other busi- 
ness would do extremely well to pay. But 
where is the show corporation that would 
be satisfied with, say, 4 per cent. on its 




















Mr. George Gould’s Champion Polo Pony Queen. 


bition, is altogether too uneven. Returns 
to the former, if successful, are absurdly 
small; expenses, if defeated, enormous. 
Prizes are entirely inadequate in view of 
the large (proportionate) revenues accru- 
ing to the association; entrance fees are 
out of all reason; stall rent, ete., exorbi- 
tant. Amateurs have no chance to make 
ends meet, even if they win every class 
they show for; professionals, even with 
their necessarily limited capital, are in 


investment ? But exhibitors are a unit— 
just as with trotting and race horse own- 
ers. Horsemen growl loudly and “kick” 
hard, but they do not accomplish any- 
thing. “Whatever is, is wrong” appar- 
ently; but of definite and concerted 
action to set things right, they have no 
idea. While they agree that they are get- 
ting the worst of it on trotting and race- 
track and in the show arena (amateur 
and “pro” alike), they supinely let it go 
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at that; whereas, not improbably, their 
reasonable and correct representations 
and requests would be listened to by the 
authorities, and acted upon, more or less 
liberally. If purses ought to be bigger, 
let them guarantee (and make it good) 
that inerease in the one respect shall 
meet response in the other—that of 
entries; if entrance fees are too large, let 
them say what percentage would be fair; 
and if they prefer, as many do, the sweep- 
stakes system, whereby all entrance moneys 
are added to the prize, and accrue either 
all to the winner, or on a percentage basis 
to the four ribbon bearers, let them con- 
sent to a reasonable diminution in the 
amounts offered by the association thus 
deprived of an important item of revenue; 
if stall charges, etc., are too exorbitant, 
let them ask for concessions; and, in 
default, stable outside the buildings—there 
are plenty of liveries in all the large cities. 

A feature of the third stage—the 
descent of a sporting affair to the level 
of a business enterprise—is the steadily 
increasing prominence, noticeable at all 
shows, of the professional exhibitor. In 
fact, so generally is he now in evidence, 
and so completely has the genuine ama- 
teur retired into the background, that the 
larger affairs depend, in nearly every 
variety of class, upon the professional as 
a stop-gap and a mainstay. 





By “professional” is meant not only 
the genuine article, but the “semi, demi” 
amateur who is such only by courtesy, 
accepting the responsibilities of neither, 
and claiming the privileges of both, 
classes. Bar the stables of four or five 
genuine amateurs at any of the larger 
shows, and what have you left ¢@—a col- 
lection of valuable sale horses owned by 
professionals—a bunch of generally “ in- 
valuable” animals owned by the semi- 
amateurs. 

Where no general definition of what 
constitutes a bona fide amateur has been 
adopted, chaos reigns; the bars are all 
down, and the accepted here may be the 
rejected there. Surely, the limitations 
and qualifications of the two classes 
should be comprehensively defined and the 
question settled once and for all. That 
professionals have served their turn for 
the past few years is true, and they have 
added much to the general attractiveness 
of equine exhibitions—but ought they not 


now to be restricted within more narrow 
boundaries ¢ That “an amateur must be 
acceptable as such to the Executive Com- 
mittee,” the only general condition extant, 
may mean too much, or nothing at all, 
according to personal bias. It has been 
argued that the amateur ‘should be 
licensed, or that the professional on the 
other hand must have such certificate; 
but in these cases, lacking a governing 
body, what tribunal is to-decide upon the 
application ¢ While a properly drawn 
line would debar many a breeder and 
exhibitor from the amateur class, that 
result would be eminently proper. Mr. 
S. S. Howland, at a recent Boston Show, 
entered his horses in dealers’ classes, and 
boldly and properly acknowledged that he 
was not an amateur. Surely, this prece- 
dent should establish grounds for turning 
out from the amateur ranks all breeders 
or regular sellers of horses at either pri- 
vate or public disposal, restricting the 
amateur body to just what it should com- 
prise—those who have never been identi- 
fied in any way with breeding, selling, 
buying, or showing horses of any kind. 
The fact that a wealthy man has been thus 
engaged for amusement, and has _ lost 
money at the undertaking, should not at 
all relieve him. Je who opens a bank and 
fails is no less a banker, nor will the 
breeder who anticipates loss refuse gain; 
a wealthy agriculturist who sells milk 
from his farm is certainly a milkman and 
amenable to the laws governing that trade 
—the fact, that it costs him two dollars :« 
quart, while it sells for three cents, has 
no bearing. This division would narrow 
the “ amateur” ranks, and make the “ pro- 
fessional” body much the larger, at least 
for a time—but show classes could be 
easily arranged to cover such details; 
while the genuine amateur, once properly 
encouraged, would very quickly put himself 
more generally in evidence—and he is the 
one we must provide for if such exhibi- 
tions are to endure. 

Splendid as have been the object lessons 
afforded the public by the men—profes- 
sional and amateur—who at enormous 
expense have collected large exhibits of 
superb horses, magnificent vehicles, and 
perfect appointments, there is no doubt 
that, as a general thing, these exhibitors 
prove a handicap to a show, in that they 
discourage competition, and directly affect 
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the entry list. Exhibitors grow tired of 
the expense of chasing the “ will-o’-the- 
wisp” of blue which they can never over- 
take, and once discouraged, they rarely 
pluck up spirit for a fresh venture. The 
purchase nowadays of a really first-class 
show horse, possible only to the wealthy 
and to the professional, is, barring acci- 
dent, fairly certain to afford a satisfactory 
percentage upon the investment; for, if 
luck is with him, and disease and accident 
evaded, such a horse may go on for years 
(under our unfair regulations), sweeping 


other sport is there such an entire and 
unsportsmanlike absence of grade, of 
degree, of merit. The moment your 
“green” horse wins a “novice” class he 
must forthwith and forever compete with 
blue-ribbon winners, champions, veterans 
up to all the tricks and generalship of the 
ring. Your selling plater is forthwith 
classed among stake horses, and for him 
there is no relief, no descent to battle 
again with his equals, no corner to hide his 
unassuming head. It is rare also that this 
“novice” class is provided, and when it is 























Mr. T. W. Lawson’s Champion Red Cloud. 


the deck in all classes to which he is 
suited, from championships down; and, if 
he does not have to earn the oats and trav- 
eling expenses for too many “dead ones” 
in the same stable, proving as a cam- 
paigner often really very profitable, with 
a thumping good sale as a wind-up. Take 
the career of horses like Lord Brilliant, or 
Sandringham and Burlingham, or Red 
Cloud, or Flashlight, or Lord Minto—or 
lots of others. Such horses can, if persist- 
ently shown, win thousands of dollars in 
any season, and nowadays may be kept at 
it for nearly nine months annually. In no 
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listed it generally includes horses of all 
heights, from 14.3—so that your “ maiden” 
may have to “ give away ” five or six inches; 
and recollect what Tom Sayres said seven 
pounds would do to “the best man in 
England! ” 

The owner of a first-class horse is vir- 
tually assured by all our directorates that 
he may campaign him, unmolested and 
unpenalized, as long as the animal lives. 
Surely, the blue-ribbon winners should be 
set aside after winning a certain number; 
forced to compete against each other until 
again they have gained a fixed amount of 
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firsts, and then despatched onward and 
upward to the champion classes, where, 
like the good little girl in the fairy tales, 
they may “live happily ever after.” True, 
with this discrimination, the earning 
capacity of certain high cost horses would 
be affected; but how about the possible 
winnings of the dozens of excellent indi- 
viduals which their perpetual and unre- 
stricted presence relegates to obscurity ? 
“A” may cost $5,000, but if there is a 
probability or a certainty that he will move 
constantly on and up, then B, C, and D, 
which would otherwise bring nominal 
sums, immediately double and treble in 
value, and the average is more than main- 
tained. The prosperity of an industry is 
not regulated by the merit of, or the finan- 
cial return for, the isolated product, but 
for the appraisal placed upon the entire 
average output; and this value is the 
only true indication of legitimate worth. 
Allowing that the excellence of these 
alphabetically enumerated quadrupeds is 
indorsed by “press and public,” a not 
unnatural inquiry may occur as to whether 
their satisfactory succession is assured 
and if we are reasonably certain of main- 
taining the high average standard we have 
reached. To this the answer must unfortu- 
nately be that such material is not only 
almost unattainable now, but that we have 
for so long been able inexpensively to 
“eat” this most excellent cake that we 
rannot “have it too,” because the dish con- 
tains only a few remaining crumbs. From 
every farm, hamlet, harem, and racetrack 
have gone stallions and mares of the finest 
blood and truest proportions to work out 
an ignoble destiny in native and foreign 
“heavy leather”; and, dire as has been this 
exodus in the past, it is even more general 
now, so far as concerns the few really 
desirable animals we have left for breeding 
purposes. The farmer has occupied a 
curious position through it all. When 
horses were a drug, as a few years since, 
he could not afford to retain his breeding 
animals, because neither they nor their 
produce had any but the most trifling value; 
nowadays he can keep nothing choice on 
the place for the very opposite reason— 
because every other rattling buggy-wheel 
announces the arrival of a quick-cash 
buyer, who offers so much money for the 
shapely stallion or the attractive mare 
that the would-be breeder cannot afford to 


refuse—and another string is led away to 
market, another pasture field and stallion 
lot is emptied. 

With all this “shopping” in full swing, 
and bearing in mind that it has been going 
on for several years—eight or ten—what 
can the outcome be ? Good stallions espe- 
cially, as filling the public eye for fashion- 
able heavy harness use, have been thus put 
at work by the thousand—and, of course, 
in the “cheap days” only the best were 
chosen. This last year mares and foals 
were beginning again to dot the pastures 
of the West and Kast—in meagre quantity 
it is true, but indicative of a tendency to 
attempt to provide against the emergency. 
Despite this, there is a hiatus of six years 
or more that cannot be covered; it will be 
six years more before the crop of 1901 is 
marketable; and, meanwhile, will some sta- 
tistician kindly tell us what is likely to be 
the probable increase, through birth and 
emigration, of our country’s population ? 
It is as certain as most things are that 
ere the expiration of that time we shall be 
importing instead of exporting horses, and, 
in fact, for certain varieties, the tide is 
already near the ebb. 

What methods are open to us to prevent 
this impending calamity to our agricultural 
interests—for it is nothing else ? We are 
in the position of merchants who have cre 
ated a demand which they are afterward 
unable to supply; the output of our equine 
mine is not up to assayed and estimated 
amount; we have virtually made contracts 
for which we cannot deliver the goods; 
whence, then, are we going to look for 
help 2? Surely, this crisis demands the 
serious consideration of our national gov- 
ernment. A commission composed of 
really practical, broad-gauge, and wide 
awake men could work wonders in this con- 
nection toward the establishing of stations 
where properly indorsed and accepted stal- 
lions of various breeds should stand: at 
public service for a nominal fee; the 
inspection (free) of all mares presented, 
which should be, if passed, allowed to be 
sent to such sires at no cost to the owner; 
the inspection and acceptance (or con 
demnation) of the resulting progeny; such 
approval to be awarded regardless of pedi- 
gree, and based solely and simply upon the 
merits of the individual; all these accepted 
stallions, mares, and their produce to be 
enrolled, by their number, with a registry; 
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and to be branded with that number (under 
the mane or elsewhere, inconspicuously but 
indelibly:), and provided with proper certifi- 
cate; every intelligent and up-to-date 
effort made to insure the development and 
endorsement of the heavy harness horse of 
America, destined to be, if wisely legislated 
and managed, the greatest horse in the 
world for the purpose. 

A commission as suggested, composed of 
practical horsemen and business men, with 
no axes to grind and no interests to 
advance, would quickly do much to get 
things in order. Stallions could be leased 
or bought by the Government prizes 
offered at all shows (backed by the award 
of a medal from it) for the get of such 
stallions; and for inspected and approved 
animals of the various ages; and numerous 
other practical, comparatively inexpensive, 
and hustling methods inaugurated to turn 
the tide of disaster which threatens. Our 
President is a sportsman, and therefore to 
some extent a horseman. Such _ under- 
taking given his approval and vigorous 
endorsement would not fail of success, and 
it should be easy for him to select men of 
affairs who would properly handle such a 
commission. 

Such a plan has nothing in it for the 
advocates of any particular strain of 
blood, or the producers and promoters of 
any special variety. Trotter, hackney, 
French, English, Arab, or thoroughbred, 
they should always stand upon their merits 
as individuals, and must be large, well- 
boned, from sires and dams showing for 
generations these characteristics, and the 
probable inheritance of docility and good 
temper. Blood lines, either equine or 
human, are immaterial in this work-a-day 
world, and degenerates come from even the 
most illustrious parentage; let us not 
insure their propagation by sanctioning 
the use of weaklings as progenitors, but 
seek to perpetuate only the very best of the 
stock we still have left. It is what a horse 
or man can do that puts the value on him. 

Who then could manage such details and 
properly insure the carrying out of these 
arrangements ¢ Not the breeders them- 
selves certainly, for they have already 
betrayed their unfitness for such enterprise 
by the fact that they have allowed their 
chosen industry to reach such straits. If 
they cannot and do not intelligently and 
progressively handle their own affairs, 


surely they are the last to be intrusted 
with national interests in such matters. 
It is unfortunately true that the average 
breeder has no eye for anything beyond his 
own front gate, and that the point at issue 
is regarded, solely and simply, as concerns 
the welfare of his variety, his stallion, his 
mares; not that of the American horse. 
Failing to see the vital detail—that if his 
animals are as choice as he asserts (not as 
he advertises)—such a movement is all in 
his and their favor, he pooh-poohs such 
takings as visionary, and is but too often 
quite content to find that his stock meets 
scauty appreciation, if only some other 
producer of the same variety fairs worse. 
The trotting men arranged a standard 
which in a few years produced a most 
shocking assortment of screws and weeds; 
pedigree galore, but frequently attached to 
a slab-sided, fiddle-headed brute that was 
not, and never would be, big enough to 
hang his ancestry upon, aside from pos- 
sessing which, ad nauseam, he had not a 
single solitary merit. The hackney men 
asked us to accept their favorites as won- 
drous performers at every game, from 
skittles up—yet never offered to prove them 
excellent at anything, save in an isolated 
case or two. The French trotter and coach 
horse (French and English) importers 
kept their favorites in the depths of the 
Middle and Far West, and, if they did 
breed anything worth while, hugged the 
fact religiously to themselves. The Arab 
fanciers have as yet produced nothing 
choice in any quantity, and hardly yet 
appear as factors in the horse market, be 
the future what it will. The thoroughbred 
interests have confined themselves to race 
track limits, and, failing success in that 
attempt, have usually gone along regard- 
less of the fact that their output, properly 
marketed and developed, for various uses 
and for general breeding purposes, has 
great value, as lots of big fine active sires 
and mares attest. Every one of these 
breeders has been at fault in not insuring 
for his products the adequate public recog- 
nition which was their due; the man who 
bred Lord Brilliant, for example, may know 
what he has done, but hardly any one else 
does; and if he does not care, why should 
the public ? It wants the goods, and the 
method of their evolution interests it not 
at all. 

The entrance of men of wealth into the 
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breeding world has generally been the 
signal for two movements—the advance of 
values to boom prices when they were 
investing, and the glutting of the market 
with all sorts of misfit products when the 
fad burned out, and they sent their miscel- 
laneous collections to the hammer. Both 
entrance and departure were matters of 
eaprice, but the effects of their actions on 


curiously true? If, then, you offer such 
a breeder the choice of numerous Govern- 
ment stallions at a nominal fee, forthwith 
he can knock his celebrated sire White 
Elephant én the head and patronize the 
type he fancies, while he can work “ blood- 
lines” into as many combinations as a 
policy slip has numbers. 

Animals of both sexes, disabled or out- 

















Mr. T. W. Lawson’s Champion (under 15.2) Flying Cloud. 


the market is unhealthy in both instances. 
The business breeder, the really intelligent 
and progressive-within-his-means producer, 
falls between the two stones of blood-lines 
on the one hand, and on the other, persist- 
ency in trying to make his mares suit his 
stallion. A man will allow that his mares 
don’t suit the horse, and get rid of them, 
but very rarely that the horse don’t help 
the mares—and dispose of him! Isn’t that 
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classed for show purposes, would then have 
great value as future breeding prospects; 
whereas to-day they are worth only cab or 
farm-horse prices. If promoters of the 
several varieties of horse have not accom- 
plished perfect results, they have, at all 
events, established registers and_ stud 
books. These are, however, founded upon 
the very point—the blood-lines—which we 
sare nothing about; and not upon the mat- 
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ters of size,shape, quality,action, ete., which 
are vitally important, as the endorsement 
of both market and showing attest. In 
this respect they are worthy of imitation; 
and as even the Shetland pony, the saddle 
horse, ete., ete., have their official recogni- 
tion in such volumes, so may the heavy 
harness horse of America—but only with 
the possession of high personal merit and 
individual excellence as a basis for registry. 

Increased values for all desirable harness 
and saddle horses are directly traceable to 
the influence of our horse shows. That 
fanciers and producers do not reap greater 


to secure the heavy harness type not at all 
so. The returns are enormously larger for 
success in the latter undertaking; single 
horses readily selling at $500 to $2,500 
ach; pairs from $800 to $5,000; inter- 
mediate values being paid every day; yet 
the only very fast trotter brings big money, 
while the failures go at disastrous figures. 
The solid, heavy harness colt has a work- 
ing value after he is three years old, and 
may partially earn his keep while waiting 
for his fifth and salable year. Again, 
should such an animal lack the beauty, 
finish, and action necessary to top the 

















Mr. Frank J. Gould’s Champion Pair (over 15.2) Burlingham and Sandringham. 


benefits from this fact is because they 
market their material in too crude a state 
of finish, or educate it for other purposes. 
Our best show horses are all trotting bred, 
and many of them excellent per- 
formers on the turf. Their high action 
and changed balance is a matter of later 
education. Compared with the difficulties 
attendant upon producing a fast trotter, 
the evolution of a showy carriage horse is 
simplicity itself; yet the breeder will not 
even attempt it! The cost of breeding 
stock to produce fast trotters is very large; 


were 
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market, he has his healthy value at other 
avocations. Every trotter which graduates 
from track to showing does so because he 
has action, despite all efforts to prevent 
it; not because anything has been done to 
promote it; and his suecess in heavy har- 
ness is therefore the more phenomenal. 
Years of patience have been expended to 
develop his speed, not a moment to aug- 
ment his action! What extraordinary 
native material have we! 

Here the breeder and the farmer have 
their chance, for which they ean thank only 
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the horse show. No special skill is necessary 
for such handling; only a familiarity with 
what the market wants. The field is abso- 
lutely unoccupied, and presents an oppor- 
tunity for capital and dividends compared 
to which Amalgamated Copper isabagatelle. 

Thousands of two, three, and four year 
olds are waiting all over the country for 
the men who will grasp the opportunity; 
gather, develop, and resell them. The 
market for the good sorts will never be 
glutted, thanks to the horse show and its 
associate outdoor sports of riding, driv- 
ing, hunting, and polo; to the enormous 
and steady increase in our leisure classes; 
to our native growth, and to the tide of 
emigration, the demand which we have 
created can never be completely satisfied. 
We are making no intelligent effort even 
to try to meet it. Capitalists are seeking 
foreign countries for investments; are 
falling over each other for trumpery earn- 
ings in various enterprises; while at their 
thresholds lies a very Golconda with prac- 
tically not a single claim preémpted. 

As the material for such enterprises is 
available, so the localities for its economi- 
eal fostering and manipulation are plenti- 
ful in all sections. While the long winters 
of the North and East, and correspond- 
ingly high eost of food, are drawbacks, the 
best markets are thence more accessible; 
and the deep snows of these portions of the 
country augmenting, of necessity, the 
high action sought, afford valuable school- 
ing grounds. The South and West pro- 
vide the essentials of food and range very 
cheaply, and will, ere many years, assure, 
through natural growth and increased local 


wealth, an enormous and liberal market of 
their own. In the East it costs rather 
over $100 per annum to “raise” a horse— 
although, after three years, he may help 
earn his keep. In more favored sections half 
that sum and less will answer. Western 
free range is practically over. New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and other seaboard 
States assure all the essentials of nearness 
to market, cheapness of transportation, and 
of land: and moderate climate. Doubtless 
they are insured a great future in such 
industries. Still one cannot go wrong, 
settle where he will; and perhaps the larger 
the expense the greater the incentive to 
produce and to handle only the best. 

France, England, and Germany have 
been through, or are now, suffering from 
precisely similar conditions—as our large 
export trade with them has proved—and 
America’s unfortunate position is the more 
indefensible because breeders have been so 
amply warned. Even Governmental pro- 
tection has not proven altogether a safe- 
guard abroad. 

In no other country has the horse show 
assumed the importance, financially and 
socially, that it has reached here—and all 
nations are depending more and more upon 
us, through the specimens we have been 
able to display, for other valuable mate- 
rial. The horse show obtained recogni- 
tion for our show horse; the show horse 
has brought suecess to the horse show; and 
both these essentially interdependent ele- 
ments must fail and disappear if not 
accorded wise and generous encourage- 
ment, liberal support, and adequate legis- 
lation for promotion of their best interests. 


FISHING FOR JAPANESE SAMLETS 
IN THE JEWEL RIVER 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


AMAGAWA means Jewel River, and 
no water could be clearer. It rises 
somewhere up in the delectable 

mountains to the eastward of Musashi, 
among the mysterious pines and green- 


brown fir trees, and it flows across the 
plains bordered by rice-fields and mulberry 
orchards to the misty bay of Tokio. It is, 
therefore, a river of Japan, and along its 
shores are quaint old temples, each guard- 












































«‘The boy * * * shakes him unceremoniously over a basket until all thezfishes have flopped out.’’ 
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ing its section of primitive forest, pictur- 
esque bridges, huddling villages, and tori, 
or gates, through which the gods may 
pass. 

The stream itself is none too large—a 
boy may wade it—but it runs on a wide 


bed, which it will need in flood time, when , 


the snow melts in the mountains. And 
this broad flood-bed is filled with gravel, 
with straggling willows, showy day lilies, 
orange Amaryllis, and the little sky-blue 
spider flower, which the Japanese call 
Chocho or Butterfly Weed. 

In the Tamagawa are many fishes, shin- 
ing minnows in the white ripples, dark 
cat-fishes in the pools and eddies, and little 
sculpins and gobies lurking under the 
stones. Trout dart through its upper 
waters, and at times salmon run up from 
the sea. 

But the one fish of all its fishes is the 
Ayu. This is a sort of dwarf salmon, run- 
ning in the spring and spawning in the 
rivers just as a salmon does. But it is 
smaller than any salmon, not larger than 
a smelt, and its flesh is white and tender; 
and so very delicate in its taste and odor 
that one who tastes it crisply fried or 
broiled feels that he never tasted real fish 
before. In all its anatomy, the Ayu is a 
salmon, a dwarf of its kind, one which our 
ancestors in England would have called a 
“samlet.” Its scientific name is Plecog- 
lossus altivelis. Plecoglossus means plaited 
tongue, and altivelis, having a high sail; 
for the skin of the tongue is plaited or 
folded in a curious way, and the dorsal fin 
is higher than that of the salmon, and one 
poetically inclined might, if he likes, call 
it a-sail. The teeth of the Ayu are very 
peculiar, for they constitute a series of 
saw-edged folds or plaits along the sides 
of the jaws, quite different from those of 
any other fish whatsoever. 

In size, the Ayu is not more than a foot 
to fifteen inches long. It is like a trout in 
build and its scales are just as small. It 
is light yellowish or olive in color, grow- 
ing silvery below. Behind its gills is a 
bar of bright shining yellow, and its adi- 
pose fin is edged with scarlet. The fins 
are yellow, and the dorsal fin shaded with 
black, while the anal fin is dashed with 
pale red. 

So much for the river and the Ayu. It 
is time for us to go a-fishing. Tt is easy 
enough to find the place, for it is not more 


than ten miles out of Tokio, on a fine old 
farm just by the ancient Temple of Tachi- 
kawa, with its famous inscribed stone, 
given by the emperor of China. 

At the farm house, commodious and 
hospitable, likewise clean and charming 
after the fashion of Japan, we send for 
the boy who brings our fishing tackle. 

They come waddling into the yard, the 
three birds with which we are to do our 
fishing. Black cormorants they are, each 
with a white spot behind its eye, and a 
hoarse voice, come of standing in the 
water, with which it says y-eugh whenever 
a stranger makes a friendly overture. The 
cormorants answer to the name of Ou, 
which in Japanese is something like the 
only word the cormorants can say. The 
boy puts them in a box together and we 
set off across the drifted gravel to the 
Tamagawa. Arrived at the stream, the 
boy takes the three cormorants out of the 
box and adjusts their fishing harness. This 
consists of a tight ring about the bottom 
of the neck, of a loop under each wing, 
and a directing line. 

Two other boys take a low net. They 
drag it down the stream, driving the little 
fishes—Ayu, Zakko, Hai, and all the rest 
before it. The boy with the cormorants 
goes in advance. The three birds are 
eager as pointer dogs, and apparently full 
of perfect enjoyment. To the right and 
left they plunge with lightning strokes, 
each dip bringing up a shining fish. When 
the bird’s neck is full of fishes down to 
the level of the shoulders, the boy draws 
him in, grabs him by the leg, and shakes 
him unceremoniously over a basket until 
all the fishes have flopped out. 

The cormorants watch the sorting of the 
fish with eager eyes and much repeating of 
y-eugh, the only word they know. The 
Ayu are not for them, and some of the 
Kagikas and Hazés were prizes of science. 
But Zakko (the dace) and Hai (the min- 
now) were made for the cormorant. The 
boy picks out the chubs and minnows and 
throws them to one bird and then another. 
Each catches his share on the fly, swallows 
it at one gulp, for the ring is off his neck 
by this time, and then says y-eugh, which 
means that he likes the fun, and when we 
are ready will be glad to try again. And 
no doubt they have tried it many times 
since, for there are plenty of fishes in the 
Jewel River, Zakko and Hai as wellas Ayu. 





~ PROTECTIVE INSTINCT IN GAME 


By LYNN TEW SPRAGUE 


PORTSMEN who visit distant and 
unsettled districts and naturalists 
who explore newly discovered terri- 

tory are invariably surprised at the tame- 
ness of the wild life. Accustomed to the 
timidity and caution of all game, the 
courage and confidence of wild animals, 
and especially of birds, in new lands, are 
always sources of curious comment. Vari- 
ous travelers report this temerity of all 
sizes and classes of brutes. In the early 
part of the last century, when the white 
man first carried the rifle into Africa, the 
elephant regarded the sportsman with as 
much curiosity as fear. But now no ani- 
mal is more timorous or wily, and unless 
it be a “rogue” of reckless courage which 
accepts fight on any conditions, the hunts- 
man is constrained to use keen strategy 
against an animal very high in the intel- 
lectual seale. The early voyagers into the 
South Seas found the birds on certain 
islands so trusting that they could some- 
times be caught in the hand, and even 
deer, wolves, and foxes, unused to the 
sight of human beings, have been known 
to approach near to the hunter in new 
lands and manifest nothing more than 
pacific interest and curiosity. In the 
north of Maine to this day grouse are 
searcely more wild than robins. I reeall 
that near the close of two periods cover- 
ing several years in which quail shooting 
was forbidden in Michigan, coveys used to 
seamper playfully across the path in front 
of me with as little concern as if I were 
a rabbit or some other equally innocent 
denizen of the bush. And when, on my 
long countryside walk, evening fell and 
the shadows stole out of the woods and I 
heard on the soft, sweet spring air on all 
sides of me and near at hand the rich, 
whistling calls of “b-o-b white, b-o-b 
white,” I used to think the wealth of ring- 
ing, cheerful, inspiriting music was worth 
very many quail dinners and much 
shooting. 

Facts like these are well enough known 
to sportsmen, but for the sake of conelu- 
sions I wish to draw I venture to empha- 


size them here. Another thing, well 
enough understood by all who shoot, is 
that game of all sorts is not slow to learn 
what constitutes safe distance from fire- 
arms. Few more graphic instances of 
animal sagacity ever came within my 
experience than those .evinced by the 
despised coyotes. When turkey shooting 
in northern Texas, one of these “ Caliban 
dogs” came many mornings to a certain 
knoll in the upland prairie just a safe dis- 
tance from our tent. It was as if he had 
laid a wager with his fellows that I could 
not hit him in a given time. By means 
of my glass I came to know him well. I 
tried stalking him, but he had an eye and 
a nose and a brain, and my efforts were 
to no purpose. He always retired out of 
range to sit on his haunches and laugh at 
me. I coursed him with two mongrel wolf 
hounds and a good pony, only to find that 
he had something more than the legs of 
an antelope and the wiles of a fox. He 
hung around us for a few days, a tantaliz- 
ing speck on the prairie, and at last, find- 
ing too little zest in the sport, trotted away 
altogether in search of something more 
exciting. Even the elusive woodeock was 
once easy shooting, and Knight, a vera- 
cious observer, writing in 1838, says of this 
bird in Pennsylvania: “I have witnessed 
within the period above mentioned of 
sixty years a very great change in the 
habits of the woodeock. In the first part 
of that time, when it had recently arrived 
in the autumn, it was very tame; it usu- 
ally clucked when disturbed, and took only 
a very short flight. It is now, and has 
been during many years, comparatively a 
very wild bird, which generally rises in 
silence and takes a comparatively long 
flight, excited, I conceive, by increased 
hereditary fear of man.” 

Those who have studied wild animals in 
any degree know that the skill which they 
exhibit in manwuvres for escape are some- 
times almost marvelous. The squirrel flat- 
tens himself upon the high branches of 
trees; the fox leads hounds and huntsmen 
astray by doubling on his tracks, and by 
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numerous other tricks; the wolf and fox 
will both feign death, and have even been 
known to preserve their apparent lifeless 
condition under torture. Quail and 
grouse will hide with a shrewdness and 
nicety not imagined by those without 
experience. The ruses adopted to mislead 
enemies show remarkable foresight. Espe- 
cial perils and hazards are invited by 
nearly all brutes to lure enemies from 
their young. The elephant will announce 
his locality by trumpeting, and expose 
himself in the open, while its calf goes 
flying through the jungle. The doe will 
even limp toward the huntsman and 
invite his pursuit, with counterfeited fail- 
ing powers, away from the spot where 
her fawn lies squatting on well-selected 
ground; and there are instances of the 
hunter standing directly over the fawn 
without its betraying a sign or movement. 
Most game birds will flutter and tumble 
along the ground almost within reach, as 
if seriously wounded, in order to distract 
attention from their chicks. 

Thoreau was a singular compound of 
shrewd Yankee, oriental philosopher, and 
wild savage; ang though we may discount 
the assertion of an essayist that “he pulled 
the woodehuck out of its hole by the tail, 
the hunted fox came to him for protection, 
wild squirrels have been seen to nestle in 
his waistcoat,” we may yet believe that no 
man ever lived on more intimate terms 
with the denizens of the woods. Very 
prettily he describes a familiar trait of the 
ruffed grouse in his most delightful book, 
“ Walden”: 

In June the partridge, which is so shy a bird, 
led her brood past my windows, from the 
woods in the rear to the front of my house, 
elucking and calling to them like a hen, and 
in all her behavior proving herself the hen 
of the woods. The young suddenly disperse 
on your approach, at a signal from the mother, 
as if a whirlwind had swept them away, and 
they so exactly resemble the dried leaves and 
twigs that many a traveler has placed his foot 
in the midst of a brood, and heard the whir 
of the old bird as she flew off and her anxious 
calls and mewing, or seen her trail her wings 
to attract his attention without suspecting 
their neighborhood. The parent will some- 
times roll and spin round before you in such a 
deshabille that for a few moments you cannot 
detect what kind of a creature it is. The 
young squat still and flat, often running their 
heads under a leaf, and mind only their 
mother’s directions given from a distance; nor 
will your approach make them run away and 
betray themselves. You may even tread on 


/ 


them or have your eyes on them for a minut« 
without discovering them. 1 have held them 
in my open hand at such a time, and still their 
only care, obedient to their mother and their 
instinct, was to squat there without fear or 
trembling. So perfect is this instinct that 
once when I had laid them on the leaves again 
and one accidentally fell on its side, it was 
found with the rest in exactly the same posi- 
tion ten minutes afterward. 


A few winters ago I spent several weeks 
at a village on the Indian River in Florida. 
There was an ordinance imposing a fine 
for shooting within the limits of the vil- 
lage, and the river ends of two very long 
piers, parallel and perhaps 200 yards apart, 
were just within these limits. Wild ducks 
were plentiful on the river, but they had 
been shot at until they had become very 
shy and cautious. Yet they knew per- 
fectly well after very little experience that 
they were safe in the water between these 
two piers, and there they gathered by 
thousands, never swimming beyond the 
piers out of the village limits. Often did 
we try to drive them out. They would 
swim before us as we manceuvred with 
our boats, nearly as tame as their domesti- 
cated brothers. Sometimes we drew so 
near as to be able to rap their tails with 
fishing rods, but the moment they reached 
the end of the piers—death’s waters for 
them—they would rise and fly over us 
toward shore. 

All the above traits are fairly well 
known, and in the quick play of common 
sense we speak far more correctly than 
when we deliberately reason about them. 
We say that a territory has been so often 
or thoroughly shot over that the game is 
very wild, and then, illogically enough, we 
speak of the instinctive fear of man pos- 
sessed by wild animals. We talk of the 
natural propensity of game to hide or to 
fly from man, when all experience amply 
shows that brutes act on precisely the 
same principle as man acts in the face 
of danger. As man’s faculties are highly 
trained, his brain large, his experience 
vast, so his resourees are immeasurably 
greater, his calculations comparatively far- 
reaching and exact; but the difference is 
one of degree, not of kind. 

When Captain Cook had landed on sey- 
eral islands of the South Seas and found 
them without human dwellers, his sailors 
became careless and left most of the guns 
and sabres in the boats, but when at last, 
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on one tropic paradise, an arrow sang 
shrilly close to the ears of the leaders, and 
with sharp snap hung quivering in the 
bole of a palm, every individual explorer 
was at once quite as different from what 
he had been an instant before as the deer 
that eats from our hands in the “zoo” 
park is different from his wild brother 
who courses the wooded hills; and for 
exactly the same reason man’s wits are 
sharper; he may learn a lesson from one 
hint that it takes a generation to teach 
to brutes, but in each case it is an associa- 
tion of ideas with the same results. 

In the struggle for existence many types 
of animals unfitted for the increasing cost 
and needs of life have perished, but soci- 
ology in discovering that the same may be 
said of not a few tribes of men. It has 
revealed, too, that in ages before history 
the races most advanced morally are not 
essentially those best fitted to survive, any 
more than genera of animals that are most 
innocent and beautiful are necessarily the 
best adapted for the contest of life. The 
age of physical development came first, anJ 
is still the chief factor in animal life. In 
the millions of centuries behind us the 
deer or its ancestral type with sharpest 
eye and keenest nose and fleetes. limbs 
was the one to escape from his carnivor- 
enemies and to live to breed with 
others of his species possessing like him 
superior attributes in the same direction. 
The tiger and the puma with most courage 
and strength were the ones to survive and 
to propagate. Nature through unthink- 
able ages was suppressing the weak, extir- 
pating forms ill-adapted to changing 
environment or to increasing severity of 
conditions. This is, of course, only a crude 
statement of Darwin’s theory of varia- 


ous 


tion and natural selection, and is very ele- 
mentary science. But, considering the hazy 
understanding of the whole doctrine of 
evolution amon even intelligent people, 
ard the closer approximation of recent 
science, it seems to be a necessary prelim- 
inary to any consideration of more modern 
hypotheses. It is not to be forgotten that 
the normal increase of animal life is tre- 
mendous, and in the struggle for life not 
one animal in ten, perhaps not one in 
fifty, ever reaches maturity. Nature is 
prodigal, wasteful; she is either very kind 
or very cruel, as we regard her aims and 
ends or her methcds. In the keen com- 


petition for existence like forms strangle 
one another in myriad ways. They prey 
upon each other. The weak and improvi- 
dent die of starvation, and nature, with 
flood and fire and frost and drought, lends 
ruthless aid. The swift, the cunning, the 
lucky, the strong alone survive to propa- 
gate; only those most fit are left. 

When the white man came to the west- 
ern world a sudden and severe environ- 
ment was appointed for all animals, and 
many species that had thrived were all but 
extirpated. The bison that covered the 
plains with huge armies, the pigeons that 
darkened the skies of whole countries in 
their flight, the wild turkey that abounded 
in our woodlands from the great lakes to 
Florida have barely escaped extinction. 
The decrease of wild life has as a rule 
been enormous, and the organism that had 
heretofore been of service now-in some 
cases became a means of destruction. 

Thus I submit that the game birds that 
rise are now most often shot, while the 
individuals which run most often escape; 
while those which use judgment and rise 
when the enemy is their natural wild foe, 
and run when it is man with a gun, per- 
haps furnish the greatest per cent. of 
survivors. Thus the wings should grow 
shorter while the wits increase, and meas- 
urements would seem to prove that with 
certain of the rails there really is this 
decrease of wing power. More and more 
were animals called upon to use wits and 
reasoning powers, and hence there was 
added an increased ratio of selection of 
those animals possessing the highest 
instinets and the best minds. Now this 
idea has led a school of naturalists to the 
assertion that mind in animals has played 


-a far greater part in the process of selec- 


tion than the early Darwinians had sup- 
posed, and that it is continually playing a 
part of increased importance. Professor 
Marsh tells us that: “ The real progress of 
mammalian life in America, from the 
beginning of the Tertiary to the present, 
is well illustrated by the brain growth, in 
which we have the key to many other 
changes * * * In the long struggle 
for existence during Tertiary time the 
big brains won then as now, and the 
increasing power thus gained rendered 
useless many structures inherited from 
primitive ancestors, but no longer adapted 
to new conditions,” and if this is true of 
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mammalian life, it is no doubt true of all 
classes. Among the causes of survival 
that have little or nothing to do with intel- 
ligent action, we may just mention the 
interesting hypothesis of Wallace (with 
Darwin the joint discoverer of natural 
selection) concerning color, which he con- 
ceives to be chiefly the result of the sur- 
vival of the best adapted. As a leading 
principle he lays down that: ‘ The colors 
thus produced and subject to such indi- 
vidual variation have been modified in 
innumerable ways for the benefit of each 
species. The most general modification has 
been in such directions as to favor conceal- 
ment when at rest in the usual surround- 
ings of the species, sometimes carried on 
by successive steps until it has resulted in 
the most minute imitation of some inani- 
mate object or exact mimicry of some 
other animal.” This is but a part of his 
theory, but it answers our purpose here. 
The grouse then which most closely resem- 
bles the ground upon which it hides and 
best exercises its wits in choosing its loca- 
tion is apt to live and breed and perpet- 
uate its coloring. What may have been 
partly an exercise of judgment in the 
ancestors of this and other animals may 
come to be at last an instinct. 

Now no word is more loosely used than 
that word “ instinct.” 
that of mere blind, unconscious impulse 
and action, and this is the idea popularly 
understood in common parlance. It is 
mere reflex action, the unintelligent play 
of the motor nervous system in response 
to the action of the sensory nerves. 

The early Darwinians often employ the 
term in this sense, and even Herbert Spen- 
cer ultimately refers complex instinct to 
reflex action. 
by later advanced science of rational 
mind in animals the tendency has been to 
distinguish and to define instinct as some- 
thing above mere reflex action, or as reflex 
action into which the element of conscious- 
ness enters. Many instinctive actions of 
animals then were at one time more or 
less intelligent, and animals as certainly 
as man act under the three impulses. In 
an address a few months ago Dr. Benthall 
called attention to a gruesomely graphic 
example of reflex action. It was a report 
by Robin, of Paris, of “an experiment on 
the body of a criminal whose head had 
been removed an hour previously at the 


The old usage was 


But with the recognition: 


Jevel of the fourth cervical vertebra. The 
skin around the nipple was scratched with 
the point of a scalpel. Immediately there 
ensued a sense of rapid movements in the 
upper extremity, which had been extended 
on the table. The hand was brought 
across the chest to the pit of the stomach, 
simultaneously with the semiflexion of the 
forearm, a movement of defense, as’ it 
were.” So, by reflex, a dog will bring his 
hind leg into rapid play when a certain 
part of his back is rubbed; but the part- 
ridge chick that Thoreau let fall upon its 
side maintained its position instinctively 
as a result of ancestral experience influ- 
enced by some degree of intelligence. The 
ducks that flew over me on the Indian 
River were exercising reason in a marked 
degree, and every sportsman and natural- 
ist will recall examples of such a display 
of thinking power. 

In many ways besides the recognition 
of psychological laws as governing brute 
action, recent science is making closer 
approximations to the doctrine of evolu- 
tion and to truth. Seareely had the phil- 
osophy of natural selection or, as Spencer 
happily called it, the survival of the fittest, 
been universally accepted, before a thou- 
sand specialists were at work to ascertain 
what aids it has. 

And here we may say just a few words 
regarding heredity. The earlier evolu- 
tionists assumed too readily the inherita- 
bility of traits and characters of ancestors, 
and would have drawn many 
unwarrantable conclusions from such an 
assumption. But experimentalists were 
not long in ascertaining that a great deal 
that had been taken for granted on this 
point was not verified by fact; and at 
length a large body of scientists boldly 
announced that acquired characters were 
in no case inheritable; in other words, 
that what extraneous influence, training, 
ete., imparted was not transmitted to off- 
spring.. A man might acquire the greatest 
skill in any art, but only could transmit 
natural talent. The tails of a thousand 
generations of cats might be cut close, 
and the tails of the last generation would 
be none the shorter for the excisions. 
With this in mind, August Weisman pro- 
pounded a theory of “the continuity of 
the germ-plasm,” which it requires a pro- 
found knowledge of embryology and 
physiology to understand. The substance 


seem to 





of his doctrine, however, is that “the new 
germ cells arise, as far as their essential 
and characteristic substance is concerned, 
not at all out of the body of the individual, 
but direct from the parent germ-cell.” 
This theory, of course, does not affect 
natural contrary, it 
emphasizes it. But investigators in cer- 
tain channels of have lately 
brought to knowledge new facts that tend 
to impair Weisman’s theory and give to 
environment a more important influence 
than has of late been accorded it. 
Variation is the universal rule in 
nature; to a greater or less degree it 
exists everywhere. So there are no 
human faces exactly similar; so there are 
no two animals which do not vary to some 
extent in structure and organism. The 
persistence and universality, as well as the 
unsuspected extent of variation, was first 
demonstrated by Mr. J. A. Allen by meas- 
urements and studies of winter birds in 
Florida. But as that delightful old Rus- 
sian revolutionist, Prince Krapotkin, who 
began life as a scientist, and who now finds 
a congenial task in popularizing modern 
research, “The naturalist is no 
longer satisfied with the facts and theories 
of the early evolutionists. He wants to 
know (as Darwin himself wanted) the 
-ause of the variations which we eall acci- 
dental. Are they really haphazard, or 
do they take certain definite directions, 
partly under the influence of environ- 
ment and partly under the guidance of 
previous evolution? And if it be so, what 


selection; on the 


science 


two 


says: 


is the real part of natural selection in the 
evolution of new species /” 

Though variation and survival of the 
fittest are admittedly the chief factors in 
the change of species, the elder Darwin- 
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ians deprecate the efforts of those stu- 
dents who “seek to minimize the agency 
of natural selection and to subordinate it 
to the laws of variation, of use and dis- 
use of intelligence, and of heredity.” 

Nevertheless zealous studies are being 
sarried on in all these fields. The realm 
known as “ experimental morphology ” is a 
“fad” of the day, and just as Darwin and 
others created what were practically new 
species by artificial selection, so recently 
Viré, Poulton, and others have actually 
effected interchange of species between 
forms of low animal life by artificial 
change of environment. 

All this is of the deepest interest to us, 
since with the breaking down of the super- 
stitious, rigid barriers between the minds 
of animals and our own, we are made to 
feel as never before our kinship. That 
the denizens of the forest would not 
instinctively fear us as enemies if we were 
not in fact just that, is exemplified by 
Thoreau’s simple declaration that the 
squirrels in Walden wood soon learned to 
“when that was the 


run across his feet 
nearest way.” 

On the other hand, the common sense 
of an old guide and woodsman of the north 
Maine forest put the whole theory of nat- 
ural selection and the more recent insist- 
ence of animal intelligence into his reply 
when I complained that the ruffed grouse 
were too tame and too plentiful to afford 
the slightest sport. “They wouldn’t bother 
ye thet way long,” he said; “the lazy ones, 
and the weak ones, and the bunglers and 
the fools would all git killed off after a 
season’s shootin’, and the rest would know 
all right what a murderin’ mean cuss a 
man kin be, and bring up their chicks 


aceordin’.” 











MAKING THE COLLEGE 
FRESHMAN STRONG 


By LEON VANDERVORT 


OWADAYS, when the guileless 
Freshman enters college, one of the 
glamour centres of his dreams is the 

gymnasium. Thither he goes during his 
first afternoon on the campus, and from 
the visitors’ gallery looks down upon the 
main floor. What he beholds is a kaleido- 
scope of shifting human particles. There 
are bare arms and legs and heads and 
abbreviated suits of many colors, rising and 
falling, and darting and dodging, appear- 
ing and disappearing in what looks to him 
like the veriest confusion. He begins to 
analyze and a tiny bit of order becomes 
visible. A part of these appearing and 
vanishing youngsters are chasing around a 
padded track holding their hands and rais- 
ing their feet in self-conscious efforts to 
acquire good form. Then there are a 
dozen more pulling at chest-weights upon 
the walls, a similar bunch lined up before 
a vaulting horse or taking turns at somer- 
saults from a spring-board and alighting 
upon a mattress a foot or so in thickness. 
It is but a tiny bit of system that he sees, 
for while the changes all occur about cer- 
tain apparatus centres, it all looks like so 
much play, every one doing just as he 
pleases. 

The next glimpse of method comes when 
he is summoned before the Physical Direec- 
tor. The Director’s room he finds some- 
where off the main floor. He halts and 
wonders whether to knock or walk right in. 
Inside, he is impressed at the profusion 
of charts and manikins, and oppressed by 
the thought of the wisdom and power which 
must reside in the men who own and study 
them. While these ideas are running 
through his mind he is ushered into a little 
inner room. The Director or his assistant 
points to a screen in one corner and says: 

“ Strip.” 

The command is obeyed, and the Fresh- 
man steps out to be measured from head 
to foot; to be weighed, pounded, and 
thumped. Tle blows with all his might 


into a lung tester and a man listens to 
his heart beats and his breathing. He is 
questioned about the family weaknesses 
and goes out with the feeling that some 
awful revelation of unsuspected physical 
defects awaits him. 

So much for the Freshman’s point of 
view. 

The Physical Director sees the beginnings 
of college gymnastic work from a different 
angle. Here are some hundreds, more or 
less, of men in the raw state, just come 
upon the campus. They are as Nature 
made them, Nature hindered by a lot of 
bad customs and habits. The 
college is not satisfied with turning out 
mere scholars. It wants to turn out men, 
and men are neither athletic bullies nor 
scholarly weaklings, but human beings 
with trained minds in normal bodies. It 
becomes the duty of the Direetor to look 
after the bodies and bring them to some- 
thing approaching as nearly as_ possible 
physical perfection. He must know his 
men, their weaknesses, and their strength. 
He must prescribe for the individual work 
to be done outside the gymnastic classes. 
He must be able to caution the student 
with a weak heart against over-exertion, to 
prescribe shrugging movements and dumb- 
bell-raising exercise for him who has one 
low shoulder. Tle must know if another 
is weak across the back or stomach, and 
preseribe bending and doubling on the 
abdominal tables. 

The examination of many students shows 
that the man of perfect physique is next 
thing to non-existent. The average man 


careless 


is badly developed above the waist. His 
arms are not well muscled. He stoops and 
earries his head too far forward. One 


shoulder is a trifle higher than the other. 
Ife lacks in breathing capacity. There is 
also weakness in some of the leg muscles, 
but this is not so marked. Now, at first 
thought it would seem an easy matter to 
correct these weaknesses. If the average 
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man is weak in the arms let him be put 
at the chest weights and let him swing 
clubs. If his breathing capacity is not 
what it should be, let him practise running 
and inhaling deep breaths. That sounds 
very simple indeed. But the measurements 
do not reveal the full lack of the Fresh- 
man. There are some things that cannot 
be charted. 

The Director argues that there is some- 
thing wanting in a system that builds 
muscle and fails to give the man control 
over it. So he sets to work to not only 
build up those parts which the tape meas- 
ure shows to be deficient, but: also to 
educate them so that they will be under 
control. The weak arm must not only 
take on muscle, but that muscle must 
be educated until, at the command of the 
brain, it will act instantly and accurately. 
The two arms must be taught to act 
together or independently of each other. 
Underneath the system that will do this 
lies a subtle blending of physiology and 
psychology, as men understand them to- 
day. The advanced physiculturist a:gues 
in this wise. Every muscle is under the 
control of some certain brain centre. We 
may use the muscle in a perfunctory way 
without stimulating that centre, but if 
such work brings strength it will not 
bring any new ability in its use. To place 
the muscle under volitional control we 
must use it in a manner that necessitates 
brain action, and this relationship between 
the brain and other portions of the body is 
the keynote of the work in every one of 
the larger gymnasia. As a result, every 
Director is working to make his students 
think. 

The average Freshman is more or less 
disappointed at the first bit of class drill 
in which he has a part. He expected the 
instructor would set him to work at once 
on heavy apparatus and that he would feel 
the swelling of his muscles. Instead, he is 
lined up with fifty or more of his fellows 
with no apparatus at all. THe is told to 
stand straight. When he is standing his 
very straightest the instructor comes down 
the line and says he is not straight at 
all. The Freshman is indignant. The in- 
structor puts a hand on his shoulder and 
another on his spine or his head and puts 
him into a position which he says is correct. 

“Keep your shoulders and hips back, so 
they are on a line,” says the instructor, 


“and hold 


Let your 
weight be distributed evenly on your feet. 
Don’t stand on your heels and don’t stand 


your stomach in. 


on your toes. Stand on both evenly.” 

So says the instructor, but it is pretiy 
certain to be weeks before the Freshman 
begins to suspect that the teacher is right. 
Even then he is more than likely to hold a 
grievance, for this eternal attention to 
standing takes a lot of hard thought, and 
he can’t see that it brings him a bit nearer 
his ideal of a college strong man. But the 
Director is telling his assistants to empha- 
size this matter of correct standing, for it 
makes the Freshman think and helps him 
to get control of himself. 

When the line is standing properly the 
instructor takes his place in front of the 
class. He makes his students hold out 
their arms and bend their wrists. He 
makes them open and shut their hands, rise 
on their toes, bend the knees, and put one 
foot out one way while the other is out 
somewhere else. The Freshman mutters to 
his neighbor that this looks like tommyrot. 
He doesn’t see how it is going to help along 
the strong man end, and, besides, it is 
mighty hard. 


Should the instructor hear this remark 


he would be pleased, for he seeks to do 
just what the Freshman has complained 
of—to give the class something hard but 


light, something that will keep them 
thinking without causing strain. As he 


watches the class from day to day he is 
pleased to find that those things which the 
Freshman could not do at first are becom- 
ing easy, and that there is coming a new 
suppleness to the limbs of his students. 
And therewith he knows there is a new 
strength, which he attributes as much to 


the thinking as to the exercise. Thinking 
about a muscle hastens the circulation 


through its capillary system, and helps in 
the replacing of waste tissue. The direc- 
tors at Yale have taken pains to demon- 
strate this to their students by a piece of 
apparatus not unknown in the _ psycho- 
logical laboratories. This is a table, so 
arranged that when the human subject has 
lain down upon it the table may be moved 
one way or the other until it balances as 
finely as the most accurate scales. Now 
the man on the table is told to think of 
his feet. Soon the table tips downward at 
the foot, showing that the balance has been 
broken by a hastening of the blood in that 
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‘* Every Freshman who lives through his year at Columbia comes out a swimmer.”’ 


direction. Now he is given a problem in higher than the head, and the head sinks 
mental arithmetic. The foot of the table until it ean go no farther. 
rises again. It keeps on rising until it is So the instructor argues that when once 
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the primary exercises which he gave his 
class have been mastered to the extent that 
they may be done mechanically, it is time 
to drop them and take up something new. 
Therefore he devises more perplexing 
movements and combinations of movements. 
The more perplexing the better, for if they 
perplex they will necessitate hard thinking, 
and hard thinking will help exercise—send 
blood to the muscles. At the same time 
it will edueate by giving the brain centres 
control over muscles which were before 


has progressed to a point at which the 
muscles it has called into play grow tired, 
the class breaks ranks and the Freshman 
finds work more agreeable in the second 
half of the class drill. This half is the 
portion which clusters about the various 
apparatus. One line forms before the 
horizontal bars and an instructor shows 
each man, as his turn comes, how to vault 
or to balance and turn his rigid body, or 
how to do one of a score of other feats. 
There is another line at the parallel bars, 

















The Wrestling Hour Relieves the Tedium of Machine Work. 


almost useless, so far as use depended upon 
volitional control. 

There is remarkable unanimity of 
opinion among the various physical direc- 
tors as to the general features of this 
system. The only disagreement is as to 
the details in its carrying out. One 
prefers to use Indian clubs for light class 
work, holding that nothing keeps one 
busier than manipulating clubs. He sup- 
plements the clubs, perhaps, with light 
dumb-bells and wands. Another prefers 
the infinite variations of Swedish drill. 

Each day, when this irksome light work 


another at the vaulting horse, and another 
at the standards which mark the high 
jump. There are others wrestling or tum- 
bling on the mats, and others still donning 
padded mits in the boxing room. 

Here is heavier work, but nowhere is it 
the heavy work of the wood sawyer or of 
the professional strong man. It is work 
that requires skill, and the awkward 
Freshman is being taught to handle his 
body; to handle it gracefully and skilfully. 
Here he is more than likely to find exer- 
cise to his taste; and from trying one 
thing after another in the required class 
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Practising Sprinting Starts. 


drill he suddenly awakens to the fact that 
there is one thing he can do better than 
the rest, and one thing that gives him the 
peculiar joy which comes with the feeling 
of new power. Then he takes to this, and 
we have our indoor athletes and gymnasts. 

During this development period there 
must be attention to the heart and the 
lungs. For exercise creates a demand for 
blood, and the heart must pump the liquid, 
while the lungs must see that it is properly 
charged with oxygen. For this there is no 
form of exercise that does so much good 
as running, because running makes the 


heart and lungs work and gives resulting 
strength. Right here comes a point at 
which the best gymnasium instructors find 
fault with the gymnasia. Indoor running 
is not comparable with running out of 
doors in beneficial results. Even the best 
ventilated building cannot have pure air 
so long as it contains a hundred or more 
working, perspiring gymnasts. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that one finds a large 
part of the Yale men taken from the gym- 
nasium for their daily run out of doors, 
nor that Cornell has built outside its gym- 
nasium a board track above the snow, where 
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the man in a gym. suit may take a few 
turns even on a cold winter day, and be 
back to his class work before he feels a 
chill. 

Just what particular line of this more 
difficult gymnastic work the Freshman will 
find most to his liking is apt to depend 
upon the college he attends and the facili- 
ties of that college’s gymnasium. For 
pretty nearly every director is likely to find 
his facilities better suited to one line of 
work than to others, and is likely also to 
have personal preferences. Thus the size 
of the old Princeton gymnasium, and the 
expertness of its veteran director, George 
Goldie, have made Princeton famous 
among colleges for its faney gymnasts, 
under whose work is included pretty nearly 
everything in the way of acrobatics. Acro- 
batie work is the perfection of gymnastics. 
Its advocates hold, and no one disputes, 
that the acrobat must become a man of 
thorough, all round development, for his 
work brings into play a great diversity of 
muscles, and brings them into play in a 
manner that requires the most thorough 
mental control. Also, it brings an immense 
amount of satisfaction. There is a cer- 
tain boldness and thoroughness about Mr. 
Goldie’s work that challenges admiration. 
For more than twenty-five years he has 
taught men to tumble and to perform on 
the flying trapeze, and in all that time there 
has been no accident. In the Princeton 
gymnasium one may see the hair-rising 
mid-air feats that hold the farmer’s boy 
spellbound at his first circus, yet there is 
no net below to guard against a fall, and 
there are no falls. 

The secret of it all, the Director declares, 
lies in insisting upon invariable accuracy 
on the part of the learner. The beginner, 
if he is tumbling, learns exactly how to 
control himself in the performance before 
he is allowed to venture out of the protect- 
ing ropes and swivels. The man who bal- 
ances in a chair on the flying trapeze must 
learn to do so in exactly the right way, 
close to a mat, before he is allowed to go 
aloft; and when he is aloft, knowing exactly 
how to balance, there is no need of a net. 
Then, too, the candidate for honors in mid- 
air performance must learn how to alight 
when falling. He is taught to leap from 
moderately high altitudes to a mat, and to 
strike the mat with the least possible jar. 

One is inclined to put a question mark 
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after this sort of gymnastics at first sight 
and ask what it is all good for. But when 
he stops to think of the mental drill, as 
well as the physical perfection that must 
be acquired before one can possibly per- 
form such feats, he takes the mark away 
and begins to envy the man whose body 
responds so readily to the mind’s command. 

Compulsory physical training is not far 
off in the greater colleges. To-day the 
greatest hindrance in the older universities 
is the fact that their gymnasia were, in 
general, built some years ago and are 
entirely inadequate to meet the demands 
were gymnastics to be suddenly made com- 
pulsory. Columbia, with its magnificent 
equipment, easily has the lead in the 
attempt to make all students into well- 
rounded physical beings. After the pre- 
liminary drill of a light nature, or together 
with it, the student is required to go 
through a certain amount of training that 
looks toward the acquirement of skill in 
certain definite lines of athletics. This is 
something of a new departure in the col- 
lege world. It grows out of unlimited 
gymnasium facilities and the fact that the 
director is a believer in things practical. 
While vaulting and trapeze work are most 
excellent for discipline, they scarcely prom- 
ise much in the way of practical useful- 
ness in post-eollege days. With swimming 
it is different. So every Freshman who 
lives through his year at Columbia comes 
out a swimmer. 

There is a big tank in the basement, and 
at one side of the tank stands an instructor 
at whose hand is a rope, which runs 
through a pulley in the ceiling and snaps 
into a belt. There are life preservers as 
well. When the Freshman goes to the 
tank for his first lesson he buckles about 
him the belt at the end of the rope and 
plunges in like a frog on a easter’s hook, 
to be coached in strokes and methods. 
When he is a fairly good swimmer he goes 
to a deeper part of the tank and plunges 
from a spring-board or a platform, and 
suddenly awakens to the fact that this 
phase of his compulsory gymnastics has not 
only given him a possible means of life- 
saving, but that it has driven away his old 
horror of the water, his old fear of a 
plunge from aloft. And with the new nerve 
has come new strength and new power to 
use his muscles. 

This acquisition of nerve is sought after 
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by the gymnasium management as much 
as is the matter of strength; for, after all, 
what is more essential in one’s equipment 
for life than pluck? So it is that boxing 
and wrestling are a part of the required 
work of the Columbia student. The man- 
agement does not attempt to turn out 
experts in either line. What it does under- 
take is to give each man some knowledge 
of how to strike an effective blow and how 
to guard, duck, or side step the blow of an 
adversary. Also the rudimentary princi- 
ples that govern scientific wrestling, how 
to catch an opponent, how to break away 
when tackled, and how to avoid falling 
underneath in a scrimmage. This sort of 
training has several values. Its practical 
side is possibly the least, for it is seldom 
that one needs to fight, but there is a cer- 


tain courage that comes with a slight 
knowledge of self-defense whose value is 
beyond estimate in some of the critical 
times of life. But more even than this 
is the ability one gains in the way of recog- 
nizing and seizing instantaneous openings. 
The man who ean box or wrestle has an 
eye and a brain and two arms and two legs 
that work together and work independently 
of one another. He is something of a gen- 
eral, too. Just what relation good general- 
ship in the amateur ring bears to gen- 
eralship in other struggles would be hard 
to say, but in these days of belief in closely 
sympathetic relations between different 
mental and bodily functions, it would be 
inconsistent to doubt that ring generalship 
developed in college can have other than a 
good influence. 
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No Muscles Need Development so Much and Are so Generally Ignored as Those Covering the Stomach. 
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THE MANEATER OF 


‘ 


SEVEN STREAMS 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER 


By CAPTAIN R. G. BURTON, INDIAN ARMY 


HE seven streams flow down from 

the seven hills to the valley, where 

their combined waters merge into 
the main river at the foot of the moun- 
tains. That is—they flow at certain times 
of the year, when the moisture brought 
down by the monsoon rains has not yet all 
evaporated beneath the rays of the summer 
sun. But in the hot season they are mere 
dry nullahs, with here and there a pool of 
tepid water collected in umbrageous spots 
among the wild plum bushes and tall grass, 
which form a cool retreat for the shade- 
loving tiger. At the meeting of the 
waters a deep pool lies in a basin among 
the black basaltic rocks. This basin has 
been hollowed out by the action of the 
water, which, during many monsoons 
through countless ages, has worn a cavity 
deep in the living rock. All around lie 
huge boulders brought down from the 
mountain sides by the action of air and 
water. One stream drops from the rocks 
above and has worn a deep fissure in the 
face of the hill. From the crag above the 
basin hang huge stalactites, deposited by 
this stream, which must have taken seons 
of time to form. All around, owing to 
perennial water, the grass is green and the 
rocks are covered with brown moss, where 
the little lizards lie basking in the heat of 
the sun. 

The hills are clad with tall ebony and 
teak trees, whilst the pool itself is over- 
shadowed by a mighty banyan (the giant 
fig tree), which has spread its arms over 
the face of the water, dropping columns 
here and there to form a shady nook where 
even the noonday sun does not penetrate. 
On the far side of the pool a great clump 
of bamboo stands in the soft earth 
beyond the rocks, and more clumps mingled 
with green tamarisk clothe the banks of 
the ravine. It is an ideal cover for a 
tiger, and formed the favorite haunt of 
the maneater of Seven Streams. 

But he had other resorts where he could 


rest in security during the heat of the 
day. Crowning the summit of the loftiest 
of the seven hills are the gray ruins of an 
ancient fort—such a stronghold as is fre- 
quently met on the outlying spurs of the 
mountain ranges of India. The turreted 
walls, now fast crumbling into dust, run 
straggling for many a furlong around the 
erest of the hill. Here and there a rusty 
gun lies dismounted upon the ruined bat- 
tlements, or half hidden amid the rank 
undergrowth beneath the walls. In the 
fort itself no human being resides save the 
old Hindu priest who tends the temple 
standing inside the main gate with a four- 
headed cobra wrought in stone over the 
entrance. The jungle has been let in and 
torn asunder walls and dismantled dwell- 
ing places where once the hardy warriors, 
whose stronghold this was in days gone by, 
had found security during the intervals 
between their raids into the surrounding 
country. 

Now the fortress is filled with trees and 
bushes, and many savage animals find a 
resting place in its recesses. The stealthy 
panther dwells here, and its harsh, grating 
ery can often be heard at night. Stags 
roam over the hillside beneath the wall, 
and frequently bison* find their way to the 
courtyard of the fort. In this place, also, 
the maneater of Seven Streams some- 
times took up his abode, and here he lived 
before he began killing human beings, in 
the days when the wild animals of the 
forest were his only prey. But he became 
fat and lazy. It was with an effort that 
he climbed the mountain side to seek his 
lofty den. The deer easily escaped his 
rush, and he could only seldom catch one 
as they came down to drink where he lay 
in wait among the bushes near the margin 
of the tank that gleamed white on moon- 
light nights. He was obliged even to slay 

* This is a species of wild cattle of which there are 
several varieties in India, Malay, Siam, Java, and called 
giour, bantang, sladang. 
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“One of the boys was seized and borne shrieking into the bushes, 
whilst the monkeys chattered excitedly in the trees above.”’ 
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two bears for food, they being too slow of 
foot to evade his onslaught, whilst he 
devoured many poreupines and became 
very lame from the quills which pierced 
his feet. Then he abandoned the fort, or 
visited it at rare intervals, being succeeded 
by a lithe and active tigress; and he 
descended to the pool at the meeting of 
the waters, where he fought and slew a 
tiger smaller than himself. Here he took 
up his abode, levying toll upon the cattle, 
and sometimes visiting the village, where 
fat herds were numerous, which lay on the 
edge of the jungle, some miles from the 
foot of the hills. 

Thus he dwelt for many years, and his 
coat, once of a brilliant rufous tint, faded 
to a pale yellow, on which the stripes lay 
sparse and brown. And then one day 
Lungota, the herdsman, struck the tiger 
across the back with his iron-bound staff, 
in attempting to drive the beast from one 
of his fat heifers which had been seized 
close to him, whereupon he turned upon 
Lungota and slew him, and, finding his 
blood tasted sweet, carried him off to his 
lair under the great fig tree and there 
devoured him, leaving only a few bones 
with the top of his skull, the palms of his 
hands, and the soles of his feet. Lun- 
gota’s cattle stampeded in terror to the 
village, and the assembled people following 
on the trail discovered certain evidence of 
the tragedy that had taken place; but it 
was not until next morning that they 
found the herdsman’s remains, for until 
the tiger had finished his meal he kept 
them at a distance with fierce growls and 


snarlings. 
For a week the people avoided the 


jungle. The herdboys took their cattle 
away to the plains, where the grass was 
less succulent and there was but little 
shade where man and beast could rest 
during the heat of the day. After a time 
they began to drive them to the grazing 
grounds at the foot of the Seven Hills. 
But the maneater was on the watch, and 
before long one of the boys was seized and 
borne shrieking into the bushes, whilst the 
monkeys chattered excitedly in the trees 
above, and the peafowl rose and flew off, 
uttering harsh cries of alarm. Thus three 
or four herdsmen and boys were killed, 
until at length the frightened villagers 
entirely avoided the dangerous jungles. 
Then the maneater became bolder. First 


he climbed the hill to the old fort, and 
slew the Hindu priest, devouring him in 
front of his idols, where the remains were 
found by one who went to worship there; 
and the four-headed serpent had fallen 
from above the gate and lay amid the 
bones—a dreadful omen. After this the 
tiger took to wandering far out into the 
plains, creeping up the hedgerows and 
through the groves of palms, and carry- 
ing off wayfarers from the roads and 
women returning from market, but being 
sometimes driven from his prey by a fierce 
onslaught of the buffaloes. At length one 
evening he killed a boy on the very edge 
of the village, as the cattle were returning 
at nightfall, and his reign of terror became 
more pronounced, for now none dared 
venture forth except in broad daylight, and 
only then in bands of half a dozen or more. 

All this was related to me by Indru, the 
Good, when I pitched my camp near the 
village. That very evening the murderous 
beast carried off a woman who was return- 
ing from cutting wood in the jungle: In 
the morning I followed on the trail. A 
silver anklet was picked up; a’ tress of 
raven hair hung from a bush; and some 
pieces of cotton cloth, torn off by the 
thorns, fluttered in the breeze, indicating 
the path taken by the murderer. The 
tracks led direct toward the pool at the 
meeting of the waters. A maneater is 
popularly supposed to possess more ¢cun- 
ning than the ordinary tiger, which, to 
the experienced sportsman, is a compara- 
tively easy animal to bring to bag. But 
this creature had not hitherto been hunted. 
He had for months pursued his depreda- 
tions without molestation, and his haunts 
lay far from the beat of sportsmen. Yet 
the villagers had little hope that I would 
be successful; for, said they, the maneater 
would be warned of danger by the spirits 
of his victims. However, they became 
more hopeful when they had offered up 
sacrifices to appease the souls of the 
departed. 

While the people were assembling to 
drive the monster from his lair, I sur- 
veyed the ground below from a command- 
ing position on one of the seven hills, and 
planned the beat that was to take place. 
There was little doubt that the tiger would 
be lying beneath the great banyan tree 
overhanging the basin in the rocks, and as 
if to make this certain a spotted deer at 
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that moment barked in alarm from the 
hillside above the pool. It was decided to 
drive him out in the direction of the fort, 
which he still sometimes visited, haunting 
the place formerly occupied by the mur- 
dered priest. 

The beaters were placed in a semi-circle 
across the valley a quarter of a mile be- 
low the pool, and I posted myself on a 
rock the bed of the stream that 
ran down from the fort. I felt that the 
tiger was in the hollow of my hand, and 
was even more certain when a_ peacock 
rose from the bushes below, giving utter- 
ance to that trumpet call which is a sure 
sign of alarm. There was no longer any 
doubt that the maneater was at home. 
And now the people began to advance, 
uttering fierce cries, and striking the trees 
with their sticks, as they swarmed up the 
valley. A startled stag dashed past me at 
a few yards’ distance, halting for a 
moment and listening to the noise before 
pursuing his headlong flight. A great 
black bear came shambling up the hill, and 
took the path toward the fort. And then 
the sound of heavy breathing fell upon my 
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MINNESOTA’S 
By LEONIDAS 


INNESOTA is the State in which 
East and West meet. It is here 
that the mighty forests of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Ontario touch elbows 


with the maddening waste of treeless 
prairie. Jere the ill-starred bison of 


Dakota’s plains met the deer and beaver 
of the primeval forest. Here the icy trout 
streams of the Lake Superior region give 
place to waters a trifle warmer, which find 
outlet through the Father of Waters, or 
the Red River of the North. 

Here, too, North meets South, and the 
giant forest trees of British America 
merge into the stunted timber along Iowa’s 
rivers. There is no Lake Superior for a 
barrier to game migration, as above the 
neighboring States to eastward, so moose, 
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ear, and of the well-known footfall upon 
the dry leaves, and in another moment the 
maneater of Seven Streams stood before 
me. He stopped for an instant with one 
paw raised, his great tongue lolling from 
his open jaws, looking around and listen- 
ing to the noise that pursued him, and 
then with a fierce roar sprang forward 
up the hill. My bullet caught him in the 
flank, and he turned fiercely and came 
toward me open-mouthed, but dropped 
dead to a second shot in the chest. 

Of the rejoicings that followed there is 
searcely need to speak. The torchlight 
procession to the hamlet, for the shades 
of night had fallen by the time the mon- 
ster was carried to the plain below; the 
attendance with their children of the vil- 
lage matrons, who each laid a copper coin 
on the careass as they bowed down and 
salaamed to it; and the feast provided 
for the shikaris and beaters. A maneater 


is a rare animal, and it was right and 
fitting that the destruction of such a 


scourge should be duly celebrated. His 
skin now forms the centrepiece of an inter- 
esting group of my trophies. 


STATUS 
HUBBARD, Jr. 


elk, and caribou come down from the icy 


regions about JHludson’s Bay to roam 
among the giant pines and _ hemlocks. 


With them come wolves which, not content 
to hide in the forest, venture far beyond 
the land of deer to feast upon the sheep of 
blond-bearded Swedes and Danes who find 
in this northern clime a reminder of home. 

The wilderness of Minnesota surpasses 
that of Michigan and Wisconsin as far 
as those surpass the settled slashings of 
Pennsylvania. There are very consider- 
able stretches that have never been lum- 
bered, where one sees the pine giants 


which promise soon to be as rare as bison. 
The extent of this wild region, too, is a 
delight to the soul of the nature lover. 
Above the northernmost railway of the 
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State, and south of the Canadian Pacific, 
is a stretch of forest 150 miles wide by 
some 200 long that has no inlet or outlet 
save by canoe or Indian trail. In the 
northern portion of this wilderness, partly 
in Minnesota and partly in Ontario, is 
Lake of the Woods, more than 50 miles 
in extent from north to south and, with 
its bays and islands, no less from east to 
west. Connected with it by Rainy River 
are Rainy Lake and a dozen other bodies 
of water that have no mean size. Below 
this chain, hidden in the forest, are half a 
dozen sheets of water larger than Lake 
St. Clair and hundreds upon hundreds of 
smaller lakes and lakelets. 

Pike, pickerel, and bass fairly crowd 
these waters, and in the larger lakes are 
numberless sturgeon. Likewise the forests 
swarm with game. Deer and bear; moose, 
elk and earibou; ducks, geese, and a 
dozen kinds of water fowl, together with 
fur-bearing animals of almost every 
deseription, have their homes in this wild 
region of Minnesota. 

But while the heart of the sportsman 
throbs joyously at the prospect, so, too, 
does that of the pot hunter. It is here 
among the forests, upou lake and stream, 
that he has his home. I have mentioned 
the “old hunter and trapper” of the story 
book as appearing in Wisconsin and havy- 
ing disappeared in Michigan and hunting 
districts farther east. But Wisconsin has 
few of the type compared with the num- 
ber in Minnesota. Hunters of this sort 
are hunters and trappers by profession. 
They do nothing else. They live in the 
forest or roam from one section to the 
other like the Canadian courriers du bois. 
These men have no conception of game as 
a means of sport. To them it is some- 
thing which, when killed and sold, brings 
money for food and raiment, guns and 
whiskey. To their mind game laws are 
merely impositions upon them, inflicted by 
the men who live in towns. They have no 
more sympathy with such laws than the 
moonshiner of Tennessee has with the 
regulations of internal revenue, and no 
more use for game wardens than the 
moonshiner has for a treasury agent. He 
does not hesitate to threaten any local 
deputy game warden whom he may fear, 
and is held in unwholesome respect by the 
average backwoods justice of the peace. 

Allied with the pot hunter here, as in 


Wisconsin, but much more numerous here, 
are the game dealers and commission men. 
These have manipulated politics when 
possible, and resorted to every method 
ingenuity could devise to evade existing 
laws, while the hunters dodged or fright- 
ened game wardens and intimidated jus- 
tices in the forest region. The commis- 
sion men have more at stake here than in 
Wisconsin, and the hunters are better 
hidden and less thoroughly watched. 

But arrayed against this combination 
are some sportsmen whose sportsmanship 
will stand the highest test. It is good for 
one to meet these sons of Minnesota. There 
are times when the traveling student of 
sport feels like Diogenes in his hopeless 
search for a man. 

When one has listened to members of 
the so-called sportsmen’s clubs of western 
Pennsylvania bewail a law against the sale 
of game; when he has seen members of 
some of Iowa’s clubs sit with folded hands 
watching the illegal slaughter of birds, 
fearful to raise a hand; when he has heard 
the flimsy, kindergarten excuses of others 
who would shoot ducks in spring, he feels 
like crying out, “Are there ng men who 
love sport and who dread not action; are 
there no men with chivalry in their souls 
and red blood in their veins ¢” After 
such a lamentation it is good to meet these 
red blooded sons of the North who have 
hearts in their breasts and who know not 
the words “fear,” or “quit,” or “can’t.” 

Why Minnesota should such 
fighters while some of her sister States 
have so little spirit I do not know. Per- 
haps it is the presence of a few hard work- 
ers who have labored long and tirelessly 
for good sport. Perhaps the open war, 
which early became necessary because of 
the aggressiveness of the omnipresent po% 
hunter, may have led them to declare theiz 
allegiance. At any rate this State has 
good men and fearless men who have 
spared neither time nor energy in placing 
the Minnesota Game and Fish Protective 
Association in a position to fight clean, 
hard battles. 

The Association is in the nature of an 


possess 


alliance between the gun clubs of the 
State. Its methods are worthy of study by 
sportsmen elsewhere. Too often I have 


found sportsmen bewailing the fact that 
pot hunting influences control the legisla- 
tive bodies. Too often these sportsmen 
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have never thought of controlling such 
bodies themselves, and have looked on, about 
as helpless as the average very good man 
who sheds tears of chastened holy joy over 
the maladministration of city government, 
but forgets to vote. These virile men of 
Minnesota said legislative control is a 
game at which two sides may play. They 
attacked the Populistic governor, whom 
they accused of laxity in the matter of 
game law enforcement. Now they are 
planning to place the invertebrate legis- 
lator, who votes for pot hunting laws, 
between the devil of populism and the deep 
sea of sportsmanship. 

In the political phase of this fight the 
Minnesota sportsmen have-one negative 
influence in their favor which their fel- 
lows in many other States do not have. 
This is the passivity of the farmers. Min- 
nesota is settled largely by foreigners of 
the frugal north European type, who care 
nothing for shooting and in the majority 
of instances. keep no gun. 


When the legislature met two years 
ago, the sportsmen developed a decided 


strength and apparently won a victory. 
But their success was more apparent than 
real, for two of the laws secured proved 
to be veritable gold bricks. One of these 
was meant to prevent the shipment of 
deer. Originally the bill provided that 
they could not be shipped by “ private or 
common Somewhere in the 
legislative shuffle the words “ or common” 
were lost, so that while deer might not be 
shipped by private carrier—a way in which 
nobody would ever want to ship them— 
railroad companies, express companies, 
and other common earriers might trans- 
port them without limit. The other gold 
brick was a law to prevent spring duck 
shooting. The law declared that ducks 
may not be killed after January 1, nor 
‘shipped later than April 15.” This lat- 
ter clause, the court held, invalidated the 
former, and ducks are killed up to the 
later date. These defects might very 
properly be attributed to the bungling of 
unsophisticated law makers, but the push- 
ers of the bills will not have it so, and 
declare that lobbyists with game dealers’ 
money had a hand in the matter. 

The outlook for better game laws in this 
State is bright. But it is not so much 
better laws as better enforcement that is 
needed. The task of policing the mighty 
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waste of forest, lake, and river is some- 
thing little less than enormous. To do 
this the Game and Fish Commission has 
just 5 salaried wardens, and 108 volun- 
teers who are little better than useless. 
The volunteer is supposed to know of any 
infraction of the laws in his vicinity and 
to arrest the guilty parties. This is what 
he is supposed to do. What he really does 
is to either keep out of the way of the 
outlaws, or to content himself with saying 
what he would have done if the killer of 
illegal game had not been a near neighbor 
or a good friend or a second cousin. It 
matters not how good, or honest, or fear- 
less a volunteer warden may be; he will 
seldom do much good. The men_ he 
detects violating game laws are usually his 
neighbors. The law provides that the 
warden making an arrest shall have a per- 
centage of the fine imposed. Therefore 
when a warden is tempted to arrest his 
neighbor he sees himself in the light of a 
mercenary, betraying his friend for a few 
pieces of silver, so he shuts his eyes, or 
looks the other way. There is also another 
influence that has proved most potent in 
making the volunteer warden useless—fear 
of the pot hunters. The “bad men” 
among this class threaten to shoot inform- 
ers and burn their buildings. However 
senseless such a threat may be, it has a 
restraining influence upon the average 
country official. 

Because of the comparative uselessness 
of volunteer wardens, the Commission has 
been obliged to meet the allied pot hunters 
and game dealers with its five salaried 
men. Five men might lose themselves in 
one infinitesimal corner of Minnesota’s 
wilds. However much they separate, and 
however fast they travel, there are sure to 
be great stretches of hunting and fishing 
ground where pot hunters will hold ear- 
nival. Then, too, the work of these rov- 
ing wardens is extremely difficult, for the 
reason that a stranger coming into a back- 
woods community is certain to be spotted 
as an official. On one occasion the war- 
dens watched a place where they believed 
dynamite was to be used for killing fish. 
The dynamiters treated the officials to a 
grand explosion, yet never a sight of the 
law breakers did the game _ protectors 


catch. 
The salaried wardens have ranged the 
State so far as possible and have made 
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many arrests. In a large number of cases, 
however, it has been impossible to secure 
conviction, for the reason that backwoods 
justices temper justice with a senseless 
amount of mercy, being frequently made 
more lenient by standing threats of the 
“bad men.” 

The ingenuity displayed by shippers of 
game is really of a high order. Quail, 
grouse, and prairie chickens cannot be 
sold lawfully. But they have been shipped 
from the State in a dozen illegal ways. 
Once a consignment of rabbits was exam- 
ined by the officials, and it was found that 
each rabbit had been opened, and sewed up 
again after a quail had been placed inside. 
Likewise quail and other forbidden birds 
were found in eans labeled “ condensed 
milk,” in bales of hay, and in bedding. 
The great need of the Game and Fish 
Commission is more money with which to 
pay a larger force of wardens. Another 
hope of the Commission is that some sort 
of codperation by the Government will 
prevent game slaughter by the Indians. 
There are a number of reservations in 
Minnesota. From these the braves are 
stealing at all seasons to kill game. 
Indians are hard men to keep track of 
and their influence is bad, for settlers are 
reluctant to obey laws when Indians vio- 
late them with impunity. 

The outlook for future sport in Minne- 
sota is bright. The difficulties in the way 
of good laws and good enforcement are 
numerous, but the good men are earnest 
and aggressive. They will keep up the 
fight, and just so long as the fight for 
better things is in progress better things 
will be attained. It is only when the men 
who stand for clean sport sit down and 
fold their hands in childish despair that 
the sportsman need be pessimistic. There 
is wonderful potency in a good healthy 
fight, and just so long as the sportsmen 
keep on the warpath, decorating their 
lodges with the metaphorical scalps of 
professional hunters, weak legislators, and 
fearful pustices, so long will men think; 
and so long as men think they will con- 
tinue to evolve into better sportsmen and 
better gentlemen. 

Every year the difficulties of the game 
dealer become greater. Now his attempts 
to ship forbidden birds from the State are 
attended by a danger of seizure and prose- 
cution that are uncomfortable, to say the 





least. When game shipping shall have 
been entirely suppressed, the day of 


slaughter will be ended; for what birds 
and deer the settler kills for his family 
will make no difference in the supply. 

Along with its work of preserving 
native game the Commission has fairly 
started upon the propagation and intro- 
duetion of new species. English and 
Mongolian pheasants have been distrib- 
uted over the southern portions of the 
State, and the law forbids their killing. 
Neither the sportsmen who proposed this 
experiment, nor the commissioners who 
‘arry it out, feel at all certain as to the 
success of the plan. As yet the birds are 
not numerous and their rate of breeding 
in this region is an unknown quantity. 

The fisheries branch of the Commission 
is also active. Trout culture, which has 
done so much for the waters of many 
another State, is new, but it been 
undertaken in earnest and promises great 
things here. The commissioners in their 
report ask more and intend to 
plant trout in every stream where they 
will live. Grayling, the hardy fellows 
from Montana, will also be planted. The 
Commission is now experimenting in their 
culture, and has a promising looking lot 
of fry in the ponds at South St. Paul. 
One problem met by the fishery experts is 
peculiarly interesting. In the chain of 
lakes connected by Rainy River, fish were 
so numerous that Munchausen’s tales 
sounded tame beside the true stories that 
sportsmen and explorers carried out. So 
thick were they that, according to official 
statements, they died by thousands from 
lack of food. 

The Commission decided to reduce their 
numbers, and to that end gave licenses 
to a number of professional fishermen to 
establish fisheries on Lake of the Woods, 
the largest of the chain. Shipments of 
fish—mainly pike and sturgeon—amounted 
last year to tens of thousands of dollars. 
The officials are pleased with their experi- 
ment, and are of the firm opinion that 
there may be such a thing as over-protee- 
tion of fish. 

IT have said much about pot hunters, but 
let no one suppose that they have stripped 
this region of game. If the game were 
less plentiful the pot hunters and dealers 
would be much more ready to give up the 
fight. But the wonderful supply makes 
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the abandonment of Minnesota like the loss 
of a gold mine. Through all this stretch 
of forest one finds game, both large and 
small, in quantities to make the sight 
commonplace. 

One may go canoeing on a dozen chains 
of lakes and rivers, where he will not see 
a white man for days. And searcely will 
there be an hour in one of those days 
when he may not Many a 
glimpse will be got of larger game, and 
flocks of local breeding ducks will be econ- 
stantly rising before his craft. 

This is a free land, where all have equal 
privileges. There are practically no pre- 
In the southern half of the State, 
where civilization has cleared away the 
traces of wilderness, there is here and 
there a preserve. Now and then a lake, 
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serves. 
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with its marsh land, is keld by a sports- 
man, or a club, for the duck shooting which 
it offers. Again we may find a tract of 
poor woodland held as a preserve for part- 
ridges and quail. But these are few and 
very far between. 

As a whole, Minnesota is a wilderness 
of free shooting. One may go upon her 
lakes for ducks and geese. He may prowl 
about the marshes for snipe and wood- 
cock. He may enter the forests to kill 
deer or bigger game, and he may fish 
wherever his faney pleases. He need ask 
no man’s consent to pitch his camp. So 
long as he is here he is one of the “free 
people” and knows no law save that of 
the forest, which is the old, old law of 
justice and peace, and thoughtfulness and 
truth. 


RULE FOR YACHT MEASUREMENT 


By JOHN HYSLOP 


HE new rule recently adopted by 
the Seawanhaka-Corinthian and 
the Larchmont Yacht Clubs, and 


also by the Yacht Racing Association of 
Long Island Sound, is simply the old rule 
which has been in use since 1883, with 
two added factors and with a new divisor, 
the latter introduced for the purpose of 
keeping the yachts with the new quantities 
added to their old measurements within 
the limits of the classes in which they 
have been accustomed to race. The old 
rule took into account only length meas- 
ured on the water-line added to the square 
root of sail area, the sum of these quanti- 
ties being divided by two to give the rac- 
ing length. The new rule, in addition to 
these, takes into account the fullness of 
the water-line, which has been found to 
materially influence the actual length of 


water-line in use when sailing; the rule 


also brings into the equation a quantity 
obtained by comparing the breadth and 
draught, taken together, with the area of 
midship section (practically with the dis- 
placement of the vessel) associated with 


these. The rule has been stated as shown 
here: 
sLWL+4 %SA+L 
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The factor L, as here shown, is made to 
combine the two added quantities; and 
these are found in the following manner: 

The degree of fullness in the water-line, 
such as appears in the scow type, is shown 
by comparing the sum of the widths, taken 
at one-eighth of the length from each end, 
with the greatest width; and when the 
sum of the two widths exceeds the greatest 
width, such excess is made chargeable, and 
the quantity is called C. The relation 
in size of the submerged part of the 
midship section is found by taking the 
square root of it to get a linear dimen- 
sion, and comparing this with the sum of 
greatest breadth on the water-line, added 
to draught at midship section, plus two- 
fifths of any greater draught aft of this 
point, and all of any greater draught for- 
ward of it. The diagrams given here will 
farther explain this: 

















After examining the plans of a large 
number of yachts of acknowledged excel- 
lence and of moderate proportions—free 
from the exaggerated features shown in 
the more recent productions—it has been 
found in these that the square root of the 
largest section is equal to about 30 per 
cent. of the sum of the greatest breadth 
of water-line added to draught. In fram- 
ing the new rule, such a M § has been 
taken as the normal, and to induce the 
use of a fair amount of displacement, the 
rule uses three and one-third times VMS 
to equal breadth + draught, and makes 
chargeable any excess in the sum of the 
two dimensions over the first named quan- 
tity. Such excess has been called E, and 
C, which is representative of excess in 
fullness of LWL+E=L, which is the 
new factor. 

The purpose of the framers of the new 
rule, and of the clubs that have adopted it, 
has been to relieve the irresistible press- 
ure which has long been operative toward 
abnormal and undesirable forms, to give 
greater choice in this way to the character 
of designs, and by taking into account 
elements of advantage to speed, which for 
years have been well recognized and used 
in ever-increasing degree by designers, but 
which have hitherto been neglected in the 
rules, to provide more equitable conditions 
for racing, and more just and encouraging 
terms for the award of prizes, and the 
recognition of what constitutes success. 

Up to the time when the rule known as 
the “Seawanhaka Rule” was adopted in 
1883, and for some years afterward this 
rule well met the requirements, and there 
was no oceasion for any such rule as is 
needed to-day; indeed, the entire fleet of 
any yacht club might then have been meas- 
ured without finding an instance where 
the application of a rule like the new rule 
would have increased the yacht’s measure- 
ment by an inch. There was then not to 
be found a spoon bow and full water-line. 








Neither was there to be seen any vessel 
of the attenuated and straggling form of 
midship section, everywhere seen to-day. 
The America’s water-line would occupy 
67 per cent. of the parallelogram which 
would include it, and her midship section 
nearly 50 per cent. of its circumscribing 
parallelogram. 

Such moderate proportions continued 
for nearly forty years after the building 
of America, and vessels, whether using 
keels or centreboards, continued to be 
built having for the water-line a coeffi- 
cient of 65 to 67 per cent. and for the 
midship section a coefficient of .40 to .50. 

This state of matters was not to any 
great degree immediately changed on the 
introduction of lead keels. The writer 
used outside lead, moderate breadth, and 
the cutter rig in a small yacht built in 
the spring of 1876. But there remained 
for some years much uncertainty of 
opinion among yachtsmen as to the advan- 
tage of lead used in this way, and some 
vachtsmen, designers, and _ others of 
aecepted authority expressed themselves 
strongly against its use. The appearance 
of the Madge here in 1881, and her suc- 
cesses, however, may be regarded as having 
pretty well settled the lead question, and 
the yachts designed after this time by A. 
Cary Smith, Edward Burgess, and others 
show an appreciation of low ballast and 
greater draught. Still there was nothing 
of what has been called the machine char- 
acter about their vessels; they were able 
and roomy craft for their dimensions, the 
coefficient of the midship section never, I 
believe, falling below .40, and the water- 
line of about the same degree of fullness 
as used formerly. In 1891, however, more 
than one distinet and _ revolutionizing 
innovation was introduced into yacht 
designing in this country; there were built 
in that year two kinds of vessel, both of 
them new to our yachtsmen, and both des- 
tined not merely to influence, but to control 
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the character of design for years to follow. 
In that year was first raced Gloriana, and 
in the same year was first known to the 
yachting community here the small-sec- 
tioned, canoe-shaped boat, which derived 
its power from the leverage of a lead bulb 
suspended on a metal plate well below the 
bottom of the vessel, and its little resist- 
ance, or otherwise expressed, its speed, to 
the smallness of the body to be driven. 
The distinguishing characteristic of the 
Gloriana was the fullness of the water- 
line, which was convex throughout, and 
which in this respect was in contrast with 
other yachts that were in our waters uni- 
formly concave in some degree near the 
fore end. The fullness of the Gloriana’s 
water-line extended to probably six per 
eent. of its parallelogram greater than 
that of the yachts which she first met in 
racing. It would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the full water-lined yachts, 
of which Gloriana was the forerunner, 
are really essentially fuller ended than the 
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ened one (of metal or wood), with a lead 
bulb attached, although this might repay 
some investigation and fuller treatment 
by itself, in which English investigations 
and experiments of long ago would prop- 
erly have to be referred to. The writer 
experimented with models having different 
forms of water-line, including convex, but 
alike in regard to displacement and curves 
of displacement in 1871, and he now has 
the original models. But so far as the 
introduction of the features of the modern 
yacht into American yachting is con- 
cerned, these, to the extent which has been 
referred to, are in their common adoption 
clearly due to the Herreshoff Company. 
In explanation of what has just been 
written and of what I may yet write, I 
may state that in the modern yacht a cross 
section, such as would be shown in the body 
plan, would in a fast vessel, if taken half 
way of the length between the fore end 
of L W L and M §, be found to have 
about half the area of the latter; this 
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AMERICA 


hollow water-lined vessels which they suc- 
ceeded. I can state from a knowledge of 
very many of the fastest yachts of thirty 
or forty years ago and those of to-day, that 
if a curve of areas be taken of America, 
Sappho, Magic, or Puritan, and _ these 
curves be compared with those of the most 
notable of the full water-lined yachts of 
to-day, it will be found that they are about 
the same, and that these last are quite as 
fine as was or is the hollow-bowed vessel of 
older date. 

The newer vessels would indeed appear 
to show finer ends if the whole bulk of 
the lead on the keels were included in 
the areas taken of the middle sections, as 
these lengthen out the middle ordinates 
of the curve; but the lead, being usually 
more or less bulbed, can be treated inde- 
pendently and as a wholly submerged body, 
not creating surface disturbance. 

It does not appear important to con- 
sider here with whom originated the idea 
of using the convex water-line, or of dis- 
placing the keel and substituting a short- 


would also be the case in a noted racer of 
the older type, while the relative area to 
MS would be the same, the modern section 
would be found to have increased width 
and lessened depth, and the difference 
between the old and the new type would 
be still more strongly marked, in scetions 
located nearer to the bow than the point 
which has been referred to; but at any 
points the new and the 
older vessels would be found with sectional 
areas having practically the same relation 
to the MS with which they were associ- 
ated. It would, perhaps, be difficult to 
sustain the contention that the greatest 
speed in yachts could only be attained by 
distributing the bulk in the under water 
body in accordance with the requirements 
of the wave form. If this is the ease, and 
if the coefficient of the curve of displace- 
ment is about the same in all eases, it fol- 
lows that, given the area of MS and the 
length of water-line, we have the displace- 
ment of any fast vacht, and it becomes a 
question whether any prudent designer 
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would find any inducement good enough 
to increase his MS out of proportion to 
the other parts of his vessel. While it 
may be impracticable to prove that the 
speediest yachts must be of wave form, I 
may state in regard to this, that in an 
examination of the lines of some scores 
of the speediest yachts in all periods 
within the past thirty-two years I have 
found that perhaps one, or at most, two 
per cent., would cover the differences in 
the coefficient of the curve of displacement 
in the work of our foremost designers, the 
coefficient for the body of the vessel being 
usually .53 to .55, or inclusive of the lead 
keel in modern vessels, about .50. It will 
thus be seen, that if the displacement of a 
yacht has to be taken into account for 
the purpose of measurement, the area of 
MS is a good cnough representative of 
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be enlarged without penalty, and in this 
way roominess and displacement are dis- 
couraged; then, too, the tax on beam quite 
excludes its application to centreboard 
vessels. Furthermore, full water-lines and 
the flattened end sections which accom- 
pany them, though not so well developed 
an evil in British waters as here, are still 
a confessed one, and these the rule can 
searcely be said to touch; it affects them 
only to the extent of favoring the use of 
depth in a very moderate degree in the 
MS, and so perhaps of influencing the 
character of the end sections, and of the 
sharpness of the vertical longitudinal 
lines, but any such end, if aimed at, cannot 
really be secured. Such reform as has 
been effected in Great Britain has, I 
believe, had the sanction and help of the 
foremost yacht designers; and the fact 
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such factor, and if a rule is framed to should not be jiost sight of that the 


include all sizes of vessel, it furnishes the 
most simple and practicable means to the 
end desired. Now there has been serious 
discontent with the old rule for many years 
past, and the wonder is that conditions 
have been permitted to remain unaltered 
as long as they have. 

Attempts have indeed been made, both 
here and in Great Britain, to put a check 
upon the development of some at least of 
the extreme features of the modern yacht. 
The British girth rule, as amended and 
put into operation last year, is no doubt a 
great improvement upon the rule which 
preceded it, but its most direct effect is 


upon the shape of MS, by limiting 
breadth directly, and draught through 


encourages the fill- 
used, but whatever 
adopted. it cannot 


girth; it in a measure 
ing out of any section 
the form favored and 


extreme things that have been done under 
the old rule here have caused some of those 
designers who have been most responsible 
for modern developments to desire a 
change, and even to propose changes. It 
is a well-known fact that Mr. N. G. Herre- 
shoff some years since made a variety of 
propositions for introducing displacement 
into the rule, and that he more recently 
proposed to introduce a longitudinal see- 
tion line at quarter the breadth, instead 
of the water-line, as a check on the excess- 
ive fullness of the latter. Mr. Crownin- 
shield did not design Independence 
because he approves of such craft, but 
because in such a vessel he saw under ordi- 
nary racing conditions, and under the rules, 
his best opportunity. How he might succeed 
in another trial with such a vessel, or how 
nearly she could be approximated to is a 
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matter for interesting speculation; that 
we have gone too far in eliminating from 
racing the desirable kind of yacht that 
would meet with favor in both large and 
small classes, can scarcely be questioned; 
and that we have for years disregarded 
the equities, by leaving out of account ele- 
ments of advantage as well recognized by 
designers as are any others, and thus leav- 
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ing no option but to use them in extreme 
degree, and regardless of other econsidera- 
tions than speed, can, I think, be made 
clearly apparent. 

Sinee the advent of the first canoe with 
a lead bulb and fin keel, and of Gloriana, 
the trouble has been that the rules in prac- 
tise have accepted as true, although on the 
face of the proposition it is untrue, that 
for furnishing sail carrying power the 
length of the lever had no value—that two 
tons of water could be displaced and set 
in motion as easily as one—that the size 
of the body moved had no relation to the 
force moving it—that twenty feet of inte- 
rior space and accommodation were no 
better than ten feet, and that nominal 
length of water-line, taken when the vessel 
was at moorings, was the same as: the 
actual length used when she was under 
sail and listed over. The old rule also 
allows any scow, or other flat thing, that 
"an get over a summer course fast enough, 
to be considered a yacht, and to be on even 
terms with the genuine article that men 
can go to sea with. Under such econdi- 
tions, it is not surprising that the move- 
ment started in 1891 has been constantly 
extending in its range and character. The 
fin keel and bulb, first applied to very small 
craft, has in its essentials been carried 
into large ones, and the full water-line 
initiated at about .71 of its parallelogram, 
has by stages increased until, in extreme 
instances, it has become .85. Similarly, 
the yacht of ample roominess, moderate 
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draught, and compact form, with a coeffi- 
cient of the immersed MS of .40 to .50 
has, in the larger classes, been succeeded 
by a vessel with considerably more of its 
draught taken by the lever called a keel, 
than by the body of the yacht, and with a 
midship section, of which the under water 
body occupies less than 30 per cent. of its 
circumscribing parallelogram in the larger 
classes, and about .20 in the smaller. Now 
all yachts get their sail carrying power 
through the operation of their weight act- 
ing upon a lever, the length of which is 
the horizontal distance, when the vessel 
is inclined between the centre of gravity 
and the centre of buoyancy. 

Se far as effectiveness is concerned, one 
ton of weight operating on a lever two 
feet long is as effective as two tons used 
at half that length, but to carry two tons 
requires in a yacht twice the displacement 
needed to carry one, and on the same 
length of water-line it involves greater 
velocity of movement in the water dis- 
placed, and consequently greater resist- 
anee. The inadequacy, the rank vicious- 
ness of the old rule, was that, as one of 
its features, it failed to discriminate 
between power obtained through displace- 
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ment which involves resistance, and power 
gained by length of leverage, which prac 
tically involves no resistance. The influ 
ence of such conditions, from which I trust 
we are now happily relieved, could only be 
what it has been. To have built under 
them a vessel roomy, of moderate draught, 
seagoing qualities, and of compact dimen- 
sions, and to have claimed for her an 
equality of speed with the permitted prod- 
uct of the rule, where the opportunity and 
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the economic condition. was so plainly 
unequal, was too absurd to be thought of, 
and could have been possible only with the 
unthinking. 

That the old conditions have been most 
unsatisfactory has been made abundantly 
evident in a variety of ways; racing in 
the larger classes of schooners, once so 
popular, and in which for many years such 
a large and spirited interest was main- 
tained, is now only a regretful reminis- 
cence, and in the smaller classes refuge 
from the evil effects of the absence of 
proper limitations has been taken by 
recourse to “ Knockabouts,” “ Raceabouts,” 
and classes of one design. Such recourse 
sannot be regarded as satisfactory; dead 
uniformity is not desirable; it cannot be 
salled ideal, it is too arbitrary, and it 
eliminates progress. It should be the 
office of a good rule to, at least in a large 
degree, accomplish the ends that have in 
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Before leaving the subject I must refer 
to a class of small yacht which is not of 
the canoe and fin-keel type, but which, like 
that kind of vessel, comes under the new 
rule’s influence. This sort of boat may 
have fin, and possibly not even a 
weighted centre-board; the MS may fill 
85 per cent. of its circumscribing paral- 
lelogram, but she is built very lightly, has 
perhaps only six inches draught without 
board, and 6.33 feet breadth. She gets her 
righting power largely from the weight of 
her crew to windward, and the rapid and 
wide transfer of the centre of buoyancy to 
leeward, when she is inclined. It might 
be thought that, with such a coefficient 
for the MS as .85, she would not, because 
of the smallness of the MS, incur any 
charge her measurement, although 
of unquestionably extreme dimensions, 
very much of the scow pattern, and of a 
class that should be under the influence 
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The new rule 
respects from attempts 
which have been made. 
It puts no fixed charge on breadth, nor 
any on draught, and it assigns no fixed 
value to displacement; it prescribes no 
special form or area for midship section, 
and as to this and the fullness of water- 
line, it leaves quite untouched everything 
that is not approximating to an abnormal 
character. Any size and shape of MS 
can be used; the rule simply requires that, 
to escape charge, the levers associated with 
it shall be proportionate. In fixing this 
charge, and that for an abnormally full 
water-line, the purpose has been, not so to 
penalize them as to make their use impos- 
sible, but to furnish an equation which 
will make their use unnecessary, and to 
make success with other and better craft 
possible. 


this way been sought after. 
differs in many 
and propositions 


of a cheek. Such a boat, designed by a 
member of one of the committees which 
framed the new rule, was found to be 
chargeable by the new factors with 1.36 
on the MS and 3.49 on the fullness of the 
water-line, or 4.85 in total. 

As to the effect which the rule may 
reasonably be expected to have on yachts 
of all classes, this no doubt will be, in 
vessels that are already built, to some 
what moderate the successes of those hav- 
ing extreme features, and to even up the 
opportunities for successful racing of 
those of less extreme development; and it 
will quite probably, indeed pretty surely, 
cause many yachts to race that would 
otherwise not enter against what the 
owners would eall freaks and machines. 
On yachts to be built the rule will, I fully 
believe, affect design and dimensions most 
beneficially. An inducement will be given 
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to reduce draught, and to improve form 
in respect to strength, sea-going qualities, 
and dryness. Any one intending to have 
built a costly vessel will not, as formerly, 
be confronted with the imminent risk of 
having to meet, it might be in his first 
season, another vessel, or more, possessing 
in greater degree than his own, the feat- 
ures of advantage hitherto not included in 
the rule; a longer continuity of satisfae- 
tory racing may reasonably be looked for, 
and also that prime essential of yacht 
racing as yielding absorbing interest and 
excitement, a greater closeness in the con- 
tests. In the smaller classes of cabin 
yachts we may look not only for the 
things which have been stated, but we may 
be assured that canoes, skimming dishes, 
and nondescripts, which have been classed 
as yachts, will be less favored, and boats 
with better accommodations, and capable 
of cruising in the waters of the Sound or 
elsewhere, and yet fit for racing, will again 
become possible. The new rule will be put 
into full effect in the coming season, in 
the races of the Larchmont and Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Yacht Clubs. In other 
clubs embraced by the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of Long Island Sound the decision 
has been made that owners shall, for the 
coming season, use their own discretion 
as to whether they will enter their yachts 
for racing under the new rule or the old. 
This provision may easily be the cause 
of much confusion and misunderstanding, 
but the natural and direct effect of it 
should be that yachts of the more normal 
proportions, which through the use of the 
1.1 divisor will measure less under the new 
rule than they did by the old one, will be 
so measured; while, on the contrary, ves- 
sels of an extreme character, which would 
measure more by the new than by the old 
rule, notwithstanding the effect of the 1.1 
divisor, will be entered under their former 
measurements. This will, of course, 
somewhat diminish the allowance from 
the extreme to the normal vessel, to the 
extent which the abnormal vessel would by 
the new rule exceed her former measure- 
ment, but it will not prevent the yacht of 
strictly normal proportions being bene- 
fited by a reduction in her racing length 
of over 9 per cent. Much has been said 
and written about the need that any meas- 
urement rule should be simple; and surely 
no one can be expected to so fully recog- 
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nize and value this claim as the measurer 
who has to do the work, but it is even 
more, and very much more important, that 
vessels should be properly measured. Yacht 
measurement should mean the inclusion 
of recognized factors of advantage to 
speed, and by the use of the best equation 
for these which can by experiment, experi- 
ence, observation, or by any other means, 
be furnished, to give to racers a fair 
allotment of opportunity, and an incentive 
to the use of the best skill and judgment. 
In no other way can yacht measurement 
be called either progressive or fair, and in 
no other way can the development of 
extreme features be avoided, and a true 
and wholesome liberty in designing be 
preserved. 

I think that the claim may be fairly 
made for the new rule, that the scope and 
character of its influence—the things it 
will do and the other things that it will 
not do—are more clearly discernible than 
has been the case with other propositions 
which have come under consideration tc 
effect a like purpose. Viewed economic- 
ally, the work done is allowed for, and the 
chargeable quantities are charged directly 
and strictly in the measure of their use, 
and not as these are in some uncertain and 
incidental way embraced or embodied, in a 
degree, in the feature dealt with. 

A sharp distinction is made in the treat- 
ment of midship dimensions, as these are 
made up of displacement or of levers 
simply, and comprised in breadth or 
draught. A girth measure may indicate 
either one or the other—that which we 
wish to check, or that the presence of 
which, at least in a moderate degree, we 
wish to be assured of. While we desire 
this assurance in regard to displacement, 
it does not appear that the equities or 
interests of yacht racing would be best 
served by the requirement of any amount 
of displacement, associated with strag- 
gling dimensions, with levers beyond the 
limits of proper proportion. If there is 
any conviction that the facts of experience 
should have made clear to the minds of 
observant yachtsmen in the last few years, 
it is the need of including in some way 
leverage, or otherwise proportion, as a 
factor in yacht measurement. The new 
rule has been framed with a recognition 
of the fact that no inducement should be 
given to the use of displacement beyond a 
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moderate limit—that indeed there have 
been built, not perhaps very lately, but 
notably in the early period of the use of 
outside lead, and both here and elsewhere, 
yachts which would have been much better 
sea boats if they had been built with less 
displacement on the same length of water- 
line. On the other hand, I think it will 
be conceded by every competent authority 
that, apart from every other consideration, 
no yacht can be expected to go about, and 
handle well in rough water, that is lack- 
ing in weight and displacement. The new 
rule takes into account draught, breadth, 
and displacement; but it fixes no arbi- 
trary limits to any of these; it gives no 
inducement to undue displacement; it 
prescribes no proportion between breadth 
and draught; it dictates no special form; 
it is equally applicable to keel or centre- 
board vessels; it cannot be said that it 
fetters design, or even vessels of extreme 
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operation of the new rule, and one toward 
which two of its factors will work, is that by 
inducing the use of a less full water-line, 
and giving greater depth and sharpness 
to the frames, more especially those at the 
ends, the same weight of materials will 
give much greater strength to the vessel, 
and such a craft will be easier and dryer 
in a seaway, and not subject to the pound- 
ing shocks of the flat-bowed vessel. 

There has been some questioning as to 
the need of applying the rule to very small 
vessels of twenty feet water-line and 
under, and doubtless the needs and uses of 
these boats differ in several respects from 
those of the cabin classes; but in no class 
have greater freaks been produced, and in 
none have such unsightly, uncomfortable, 
nondescript things appeared upon the 
various race courses, and claimed recogni- 
tion as yachts, and they have raced suc- 
eessfully. The measure of success of 
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and undesirable form are not necessarily 
impossible under it. The rule simply fur- 
nishes an equation, by which the features 
which have been most conspicuous in 
modern designs, and which have been 
chiefly relied upon for success, shall be 
subject to such moderate charge as shall 
make their excessive use no longer neces- 
sary, and as shall make vessels of other 
and more desirable proportions possible. 
There can be no reasonable doubt, I think, 
that the rule does take a firm grasp that 
cannot be evaded on the features that are 
dealt with; and if the future should show 
that the rule would be improved by enlarg- 
ing or diminishing any factor, the form of 
it makes such change easily practicable. 

The claim has been made that a rule 
which would secure an increase in the dis- 
placement of yachts would render unnec- 
essary any further means to effect heavier 
and stronger construction. This is surely 
a sanguine and apparently too extreme a 
view to take of the matter. A better claim 
for an effect which may be looked for in the 
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these things, under former rules, exhibits 
the limit of opportunity for vessels of 
desirable kind. The extent of opportunity 
has not lately been what it should be. 
Something that will in effect constitute 
a practical definition of a yacht, and which 
shall relate success to the measure of its 
opportunities, as these can be most nearly 
appraised, is as much needed in the smaller 
classes as in others; and its presence is 
calculated to inspire with confidence and 
satisfaction the man who would build 
useful and shapely little vessel, and who 
in the recent years would have had to run 
the hazard of meeting some extreme and 
ugly racing machine that perhaps he 
would not own as a gift. In the past we 
have been content in practise to regard 
conditions as equal where they were plainly 
and demonstrably unequal. Regarded 
with any intentness, this tolerance seems 
have been of a class with the “make 
believe” of children at play, and it is 
unworthy of adult age, and of the. skill 
otherwise shown in yachting development. 








HOW TO PUNCH THE BALL 


By MIKE DONOVAN 


Boxing Instructor New York Athletic Club 


N the fall of 1877 I was living in 
Troy, N. Y., teaching a large class 
of students of the Polytechnic Insti- 

tute. In my leisure hours it was my habit 
to eall on my old friend and advisor, 
James Kiloran, who kept a hotel there. 
One day, while chatting with him about 
my prospective match with William Mc- 
Clellan, I noticed a round football on a 
shelf. I took it down, and began bounc- 
ing it with one hand and then the other. 
While doing this, all of a sudden the idea 
came to my mind that it would make a 
better punching ball than the big heavy 
sand bag that was used by all pugilists and 
athletes at that time. I said to my friend: 
“Jim, I have got an idea,” and told him 
of my prospective punching ball. He 
laughed at me, saying: “This is some 
more of your crazy notions.” I said: “ Ail 
right, you will see.” I took the ball and 
started for my gymnasium. On the way I 
purchased a screw eye and a piece of stout, 
marlin small flour 
Arriving at my room, I fastened the screw 
into the ceiling. I then fastened my rope 
to the serew and, putting my ball into the 
sack, fastened it closely to the ball, by 
making several loops on the mouth of the 
sack. It being about even with my 
shoulder I struck it several times and 
found that it had too long a swing. I 
then drew it up a little further, which 
brought it even with my chin, and at this 
height I found that the ball worked better, 
though by no means perfectly. I prac- 
tised punching my ball for about a week, 
in the meantime thinking how I could 
make an improvement on it. I was not 
long in discovering that by having a 
tighter cover made it would give a better 
bound, thereby making the swing better. 
I then had it covered with canvas, and 
laced it so I could draw it as tight as was 
I also had a loop sewed to the 
cover to tie my string to. I then rigged 
it up and began punching it, and to my 
surprise I found it worked beautifully, but 


cord, also a sack. 


necessary. 


I did not then realize that I was inventing 
a popular apparatus that was to do so 
much good to boxers, athletes, and those 
that have received benefit from its use. 
After my first contest with McClellan 
I came to New York, and established my 
training quarters in the upper part of the 
city. The first thing I did was to suspend 
a platform or a dise from the original ceil- 
ing, which gave my ball a two-foot swing, 
the swing in Troy being five feet. I found 
that this improvement gave me faster, 
quicker work. I did most of my training 
with the ball, and especially in wet 
weather. After working on the ball some 
time, I concluded that a light leather 
cover would give it a quicker bound than 
the canvas cover. I had one made, and 
found that it worked to prefection. I 
might here state that while I was training 
in California I astonished all the profes- 
sionals and amateurs who witnessed my 
exhibition on the ball. They were loud 
in their praise, and said that they had 
never seen anything like it before. I 
returned to New York and was matched to 
fight George Rook for the middleweight 
championship. I established myself in 
training quarters at Far Rockaway. One 
day an enterprising sporting goods man 
same down to sell me a pulling apparatus. 
I was punching the ball in the shed when 
he came in. I told him that I did not 
want a pulling machine, but that I wanted 
to improve my hitting power and speed in 
both hands and feet, and he, being very 
inquisitive, I explained to him how I 
secured all these benefits from the ball. 
This shrewd fellow saw the business end 
of it, and the first thing I knew balls were 
on the market. This was a steal, pure and 
simple. Not thinking there was anything 
in it financially, I let it drift until 1886, 
when, after consulting a_ lawyer, he 


informed me that I had let it go teo long 
to claim any royalty, but I can say, and 
defy contradiction, that I am the inventor 
of the rubber punching ball. 
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On the benefits derived from the use of 
the ball: 

In the first place it is a pleasant exer- 
cise; it is very much like boxing, and it 
is a well-known fact that boxing is the 
most life-giving exercise, when taken in a 
moderate way. Ball punching develops 
every muscle of the arms and body, makes 
one very quick with the hands and feet; 
it sharpens the eye, and sends the blood 
coursing quickly through the body, bring- 
ing on good perspiration, purging the 
whole system of impurities, enabling one 
to retain good health, and be in good physi- 
eal condition. Any man or boy faithfully 
following instructions and _ persistently 
taking a daily course of exercise upon the 
bag brings out perspiration, vigorous 
action to the heart and lungs, and, follow- 
ing it up with a rub down and bath, will 
soon find himself free from many of the 
ills which result from a sedentary occupa- 
tion. He will be greatly benefited in gen- 
eral health, the greatest prize desired by 
everybody. 

DIRECTIONS FOR RIGGING BALL. 

The first thing to be considered is the 
rigging of the dise. For the ordinary boy 
the height of the dise should be about six 
feet from the floor, or six feet two inches 
at most. For a man of the ordinary 
height, six feet five inches, and for a man 
of six feet or a little over, six. feet seven 
or eight inches is high enough. If one 
wants to get much satisfaction out of 
punching the ball, the surface on which 
the ball bounds should be flat, as it gives 
a sound and makes one feel that he is 
doing something. It is just like singing 
or dancing without music to punch the 
ball without producing a good sound from 
its contact on the dise; therefore I advise 
one to have a dise with a flat surface. It 
can be easily rigged up at little expense. 

I will now endeavor to give a descrip- 
tive lesson in ball punching: 

1. The first blow to learn is the straight 
left hand lead. This blow is struck by 
standing about two feet away from the 
ball. After hitting the ball it should be 
allowed to bound against the dise about 
five times; this gives opportunity to time 
the ball for the next blow. By doing this 
for a short time one can get so accurate 
that he ean strike it at every third bound. 
The ball should be struck when on an angle 
of forty-five degrees, as seen in the illus- 


tration. The arm should be at its full 
length when the blow is delivered, and the 
body should be erect. 

2. Strike the. ball with your left hand, 
and after it has bounded on the dise three 
times meet it with the heel of the right 
hand, as though you were guarding a left 
hand lead of an opponent. The striker 
can occasionally vary this movement with 
a slight shift of position of his feet, from 
right to left and from left to right. On 
delivering a blow, or having guarded with 
the hands alternately, the left foot ought 
to be in advance. 

ALTERNATE RIGHT AND LEFT HAND BLOWS. 

The next practise is the alternate right 
and left hand blows. In striking these 
you must make a slight side step from 
right to left and from left to right. Strike 
out with the left hand, let the ball bound 
against the dise five times, make a quick 
side step to the left, so as to bring your 
right arm nearly on a straight line with 
the ball, then instantly spring to your 
right and strike the ball with your left. 
Do this alternately until you do it well. 
In these movements your left foot should 
be in advance of the right. 

RIGHT AND LEFT HAND HOOKS. 

The next to learn are the left and right 
hand swinging blows, commonly called 
hooks. To strike these one must step a 
little nearer to the ball. The arm should 
form right angles with the back of the 
hand upward, the wrist should be curved 
slightly, so that the point of contact will 
be the face of the fist. When starting 
these blows at first the ball should bound 
against the disc five times, striking it 
alternately with each hand until you can 
time it well. When you have accomplished 
this, hit it after every second bound. You 
should swing the body freely with each 
blow in a sort of swaying motion, so as to 
get all your power in the hitting. You 
will find these blows difficult at first, but 
with a little practise they will become easy. 

STRAIGHT JABS. 

Strike the ball rapidly with the left and 
then the right fist after every bound. The 
body should be erect and the feet should 
be in the same line opposite each other. 
The ball should be struck in the centre 
with the arms half extended, giving them 
about seven or eight inches play. It is 
necessary to be skilful with these jabs 
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because it enables. one, if he loses control 
of the ball when practising the different 
blows, to bring the ball into line again 
without stopping, because one should 
never take hold of the ball with the hands 
to steady it. 

SHIFTS. 

Strike the ball hard with your left hand, 
and before it makes its fifth bound on the 
dise, side step quickly to the left with the 
left foot forward, then strike the ball 
hard with your right hand, spring quickly 
to the right with your right foot forward, 
so that your arm will be on a straight line 
with the ball, and strike again with your 
left. Strike these blows alternately for a 
time, then you can strike the ball two or 
three times with each hand before you 
change positions. These blows if prac- 
tised will make one very quick and shifty 
on his legs, and also make one as clever 
with one hand as with the other, thereby 
enabling one to strike a blow while in any 
position. 

THE FORWARD ROLLS. 
These blows are delivered by holding the 


upper arm straight from the shoulder 
and the forearm at a right angle. To 


start, one should wind the hands around 
each other, striking the ball after each 
bound with the back of one hand and then 
the other, most of the motion coming from 
the forearm, the action being similar to a 
drummer playing a roll on a snare drum. 
When one gets the ball under good control 
the roll can be done by striking the ball 
with the heel of the hand instead of the 
back, This slight twist of the arm brings 
all the muscles of the forearm into play. 
This may be modified by striking the ball 
with the inner edge of the hand. 
THE BACK ROLL. 


Stand with head and body thrown well 
backward and close to the ball; place the 
hands on the opposite side of the ball and 
begin the roll by striking the ball toward 
you with the back of the hand; this being 
the most difficult of the rolls, as it puts a 
greater strain on the back and arms. 

LEFT 


AND RIGHT HAND FORWARD 


HAND SWINGS. 


AND BACK 

Stand sideways and strike the ball with 
your left hand, the arm half extended as 
in a forward hook. The arms should be 
partly bent and the point of contact the 
first knuckle. Strike the ball with a hook- 


ing motion, and at its second bound on 
the dise strike it with a backward swing 
with the heel of the fist. In striking this 
blow your wrist should form a slight back- 
ward curve. These blows have a great 
tendency to develop all of the muscles of 
the arm, chest, and back. One ean shift 
in these blows from left to right, as 
described in the blows with the elbows. 

I have frequently cautioned the use of 
the left hand first in this lesson, because 
999 men out of 1,000 naturally are right 
handed, and will most always use the hand 
which comes easiest; therefore, the left 
hand needs more practise. In proper posi- 
tions the left foot should be forward of 
the right, which brings the left hand closer 
to the ball, and for that reason should be 
used more often than the right. A man 
is never a scientific boxer, or a good ball 
puncher, if he does not train his left hand 
and become acquainted with its use as with 
his right. In boxing a clever left-handed 
man will, in nine cases out of ten, defeat a 
right-handed man, because his arm has a 
shorter distance to travel to reach the 
mark aimed at; hence, as the ball is the 
only substitute for boxing, I advise its use 
to start off with. 

THE RIGHT AND LEFT HAND PIVOTS. 

Start the ball by striking it with the 
left hand once or twice; instantly pivoting 
around on the ball of the left foot, swing 
the body to the right, and at the same time 
swing the right arm so as to meet the ball 
with the heel of the right hand after the 
ball has made its third bound. When this 
blow is finished one’s back should be to the 
ball. The pivot to the left is the same in 
manner with the exception that the ball is 
struck with the right hand before making 
the pivot, thus driving the ball in an oppo- 
site direction. 

ELBOW BLOWS. 

In striking these blows you should stand 
sideways and close to the ball. Strike the 
ball with the outside of the elbow. In 
striking you should raise your arm, so tha‘ 
the elbow points upward, forming the 
capital letter A. Strike with a forward 


movement of the arm, and as it makes its 
second bound meet it with the inner side 
of the elbow. 
ward and backward with each blow. 
pretty 
rapidly, giving a 


The body should swing for- 
These 
when done 


on the 


movements 
musical sound 


are very 
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dise, which inspires one to work and makes 
the exercise a pleasure. If you start with 
the left elbow your right foot should be 
forward. If with the right, the left should 
be forward. The position can be reversed by 
swinging the body and simply pivoting on 
the toes. One may lose his balance at 
first in shifting his position, but after a 
little practise it will come easy. 

DOUBLE MOTIONS OF HANDS AND ELBOWS. 

Strike the ball with your left hand on the 
second bound, meet it with the left elbow, 
and as it bounds strike it with your right 
hand, and as it bounds back again strike 
it with your right elbow. In these move- 
ments you should stand close to the ball, 
your forearm being almost on a right 
angle with the upper arm as directed in 
the right and left hooks. 

TRIPLE MOTIONS. 

Strike the ball with your left hand. In 

striking this blow the upper arm should 


be extended straight from the shoulder- 


and the forearm on a right angle from the 
upper arm, with the palm of the hand 
downward. Let the ball bound back to the 
left, and meet it when it comes down with 
your left elbow; when it bounds back 
again strike it with the back of your left 
hand or the wrist, and as it rebounds 
strike it with your right hand; let it bound 
over to your right, and as it comes down 


meet it with your right elbow, then with 
the back of the right hand. Your body 
should swing gracefully from side to side 
with the ball when striking it with either 
hand or elbow, and your hand should be 
tightly clenched, as it enables you to give 
a quicker and harder blow. 
QUADRUPLE MOTIONS. 

The triple being learned, all that is nec- 
essary for you to do in striking this blow 
is to add another movement, which is by 
bringing into use the other elbow. After 
having struck the triple, you then strike 
the ball with the elbow, bringing the arm 
forward with the elbow pointing upward, 
so that the arm will form the shape of a 
capital letter A. This movement is one of 
the hardest to learn, as it requires great 
rapidity of motion to bring the elbow into 
play, but it is very pretty when done 
skilfully. ; 

It is well nigh impossible to convey by 
verbal directions an adequate knowledge 
of ball punching, as, like most fine arts, 
the details and refinements are almost as 
important as the principles. I have 
endeavored to describe the latter and 
reduce them to an intelligible form. They 
will at least tend to introduce to the 
attention one of the most advantageous 
forms of athletic exercises, which trains 
the eve, the body, the feet, and the arms. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF NEW BREEDS 
AND VARIETIES OF POULTRY 


By H. S. BABCOCK 


HE last quarter of the nineteenth 

century saw the appearance of 

many new breeds and varieties of 
fowls. The fanciers of the United States 
and England were especially active in 
such production, and the list of these new, 
or comparatively new, breeds and varieties 
is formidable. This activity was awak- 
ened through a recognition of the great 
value of poultry products, and was further 
stimulated by the increasing number of 


poultry exhibitions. The knowledge that 
the production of new fowls increased, 
directly and indirectly, the poultry sup- 
plies of the world; that these supplies 
added to the wealth of the several nations 
engaged in their production; that the 
greatest profits were to be derived from 
improved breeds and varieties; and that 
the promise of such improved breeds and 
varieties lay in the manufacture of new, 
rather than in the development of the old 
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breeds of fowls, serves to explain and to 
justify this pronounced activity. 

In order that the discussion of this sub- 
ject may be perfectly intelligible it is 
necessary, at the outset, to discriminate 
between the two terms, “breed” and 
“variety.” Whether the usage is scien- 
tifieally accurate or not, in poultry nomen- 
clature these two terms are not identical. 
The former is the wider term, and includes 
the latter within its definition. In “ The 
American Standard of Perfection,’ a 
work universally acknowledged by the 
poultrymen of this country as authorita- 
tive, the distinction between 
terms is thus expressed: “ 


these two 


3reed. Any 





race of fowls having distinctive character- 
istics in common. Breed is a_ broader 
term than variety, and may include several 
varieties, as the Plymouth Rock has barred 
and white varieties of that breed.” This 
difference of meaning has become fixed 
by general and long-continued usage, and 
fanciers, when using terms carefully, 
always observe it. It was not tautology, 
therefore, to use both terms in the caption 
of this article, but the distinction between 
them made the employment of both 
imperative. 

The manufacture of a new breed is quite 
a different thing from the manufacture of 
a new variety. In the one ease the change 


must be much more complete and radical 
than in the other. A new breed must 
have a new and distinct figure and new 
and distinct characteristics; it must be, 
not an old breed altered in one or two 
respects, but a new creation, built out of 
old materials, but so built that it is clearly 
differentiated from all earlier existing 
But a new variety must possess 
the figure and the leading characteristics 
of a breed already established, modified in 
one or, at most, in a few particulars. The 
fundamental or breed characteristics must 
remain unchanged. Color is the charac- 
teristic most frequently modified, though 
the comb has altered in 


breeds. 


been some 


Golden and Silver Wyandotte. 


. 


And as the manufacture of a 
new breed demands the change of many, 
while that of a new variety requires the 
modification of but one or a few charac- 
teristics, and as the efforts of breeders 
usually follow the line of least resistance, 
the number of new breeds, as compared 


instances. 


with the number of new varieties, is 
very small. 

It is, of course, obvious that at the 
beginning of the existence of a_ breed, 


when it consists of but a single variety, no 
discrimination need be made between the 
terms “breed” and “ variety,” though, as 
breeds are apt to develop into several 
varieties, it would save much after con- 
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fusion if the term 
“breed” were 
applied to the 
new production, 
and the term 
“ variety ” 
were held in 
abey ance 
until more 
than one 
variety of 
the new 
breed had 
appeared. 

So long 

as the 

Plymouth 

Rock con- 

sisted sole- 

ly of the 
barred va- 
riety the use 
of the word 
“barred” as a dis- 
tinctive part of the 
name did not pre- 
vail. It was aone- 
variety breed, 
and Plymouth 
Rock was a 
sufficient ap- 
pellation. But 
when new va- 
rieties ap- 
peared, de- 
scriptive 
terms were 
sought for 
and applied to 
them. Ply- 
mouth Rock 
was still suffi- 
cient to desig- 
nate the char- 
acteristics peculiar to each of the several 
varieties. Prefixes were sought, and the 
different varieties became known as 
Barred, White, Buff, Peacombed’ Barred, 
Peacombed White, and Peacombed Buff 
Plymouth Rocks. 

New breeds have arisen either as the 
result of accident or intent. Excellent 
illustrations of the former method of 
origin are to be found in the Faverolle 
of France and the Rhode Island Red of 
this country, each coming into being at 
about the same time. The former was the 


product of a combination of the blood of 
the Houdan, the Dorking, the Brahma, 
and the Cochin. These crosses were made, 
not for the purpose of producing a new 
and distinct breed, but for the production 
of immediately profitable results. The 
Houdan, though an excellent layer, was 
found to be somewhat delicate in consti- 
tution, a little slow in arriving at matur- 
ity, and not as active a forager as was 
desired. By the intermixture of the blood 
of other breeds the size was improved, 
the constitution strengthened, and other 
desired results obtained. While at first 
there was a great diversity in figure, size, 
and other characteristics, ultimately more 
uniformity prevailed, and, without antici- 
pating it, a new breed had appeared. 
To-day the Faverolle has outgrown the 
little village from which it has received its 
name, and is spreading into various parts 
of the world. In like manner the Rhode 
Island Red has originated in this country. 
A certain Mr. William Tripp, then of 
Little Compton, in the State of Rhode 
Island, bought from a neighbor, a Mr. 
Sisson, a rose-combed Brown Leghorn 
cockerel to cross upon his flock of buff 
Malay hens. These Malays were unques- 
tionably not the modern Malay known to 
fanciers, but fowls possessing the charac- 
teristics of the early Cochin-China, or 
Shanghai fowls. The object that Mr. Tripp 
had in view was to increase the produc- 
tivity of his flock, not to produce a new 
breed. The resulting progeny has since 
then been crossed with other breeds, as 
clearly appears from the diverse charac- 
teristics which are seen in different broods 
of chickens. Those making the subse- 
quent crosses, like Mr. Tripp, had no inten- 
tion of producing a new breed, but sought 
simply to obtain more profitable results 
from their flocks. They were farmers, not 
fanciers, and bred their fowls for eggs and 
meat, not for the production of specific 
characteristics in color and figure. Yet 
out of this promiscuous crossing there has 
resulted a breed, having fairly well-defined 
characteristics which differentiate it from 
all other and earlier breeds of fowls. 
But new breeds have also been created 
with deliberate intent. Fanciers have dis- 
covered real or supposed defects in exist- 
ing breeds and have sought to remedy them 
by the production of a new breed. Some- 
times the method of the new production 
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has been indicated by a cross, accidentally 
or intentionally made, but the making 
itself has been a deliberate purpose. The 
Plymouth Rock was at first a cross made 
between the Black Java and the Domin- 
ique, which, having proved profitable in 
results, was intentionally perpetuated, and 
by the union of other blood made into 
the perhaps leading American breed. Its 
making as a breed was the result of delib- 
erate purpose, and the cross was but a 
hint that was followed to its logical end. 

The Argonaut, however, is a better illus- 
tration of the deliberate formation of a 
breed. The originator has said that it was 
“the result of crossing, careful selection, 
and breeding to a type”; that there seemed 
to him to be a real need of a “medium 
weight buff fowl”; and that he “set 
about to supply the need.” And he has 
stated that his “ first cross was between the 
Peacombed Plymouth Rock and the Crim- 
son Game,” which gave him fowls far from 
what he desired. Yet there was some- 
thing hopeful even in this cross. A 
further cross of Indian Game with Ply- 
mouth Rock, and Indian Game with Crim- 
son Game, gave him a nearer approxima- 
tion to his desire, and when he bred a 
male that was one-half Indian and one-half 
Crimson Game with a female that was 
a cross between the Indian Game and the 
Peacombed Plymouth Rock real progress 
was made. But not until he discovered 
a few years ago some fowls that were 
buff in color, with clean yellow legs and 
a single comb—fowls that were a remnant 
of the old-fashioned, clean-legged Shang- 
hai or Cochin—did success crown his 
efforts. With this combination—Indian 
Game, Crimson Game, Peacombed Ply- 
mouth Rock, and clean-limbed, old-fash- 
ioned Buff Shanghais, he was enabled to 
produce fowls which, by careful selection to 
the desired type, have at last issued in the 
beautiful and useful Argonaut. 


Let no one imagine, however, that the 
blood of these different breeds has been 
mingled in equal portions, and that the 
Argonaut is one-fourth of each, for noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. 
There is but a trace of the Crimson Game 
blood, and yet this trace 
has been potent enough 
to produce, even after a 
number of years of care- 
ful selection, an occa- 
sional pullet with a wil- 
lowish leg, though all the 
other breeds used have 
been yellow-legged. Two 
of the breeds are pea- 
combed, two. single- 
combed, and yet these 
blood elements have been 
so combined that the sin- 
gle comb has practically 
disappeared. The old 
Shanghais were admir- 
able layers; the same is 
true of the Peacombed 
Plymouth Rock; and from 
these two breeds it is evi- 
dent the Argonaut has 
principally derived its 
prolificacy. The Game 
blood added to the other 
has been chiefly responsi- 
ble for the admirable 
table qualities of this 
breed. The Orpington 
was made with a similarly 
well-defined purpose by 
a Mr. Wm. Cook in 
England. The orig- 
inal variety of this 
breed, the _ single- i, 
combed black, was 4 
the product of 
crossing the lLangshan, 
the Plymouth Rock, and 
the Black Minorea. Since 
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then the originator has added 
other varieties, including a 
rose-combed black, a buff, and 
a white. 

The making of new varieties 
may be, like the making of new 
breeds, accidental or inten- 
tional, but is generally the lat- 
ter. The Columbian Wyan- 
dotte was the product of an 
accidental cross of a Barred 
Plymouth Rock and a White 
Wyandotte, though perpetuated 
intentionally. Black varieties 
have arisen through the breed- 
ing together of very dark fowls 
of the same variety, and 
through the action, probably, 
of the rarely manifested force 
of melanism, and white ones 
have arise as the unexpected 
result of albinism, or, in some 
cases, of reversion. But by far 
the greatest number of new va- 
rieties has been produced in- 
tentionally. Breeds which have 
proved popular are apt to 
break, to use a floricultural 
term, into new colors. Breed- 
ers seek to multiply varieties 
of the breeds which they think 
will pay, and hence pass by the 
unpopular ones in their efforts. 
The Plymouth Rock, having 
been one of the most popular 
of breeds, has had, counting 
the latest varieties not yet fully 
perfected, not less than nine 
varieties; the Wyandotte, 
eight; the Game fowl, not reck- 
oning the legion of Pit varie- 
ties, eight; the Polish, eight; the Ham- 


burg, six; and other breeds a_ lesser 
number. 
Although the results sought to be 


obtained are different, the general method 
of procedure in originating new breeds 
and varieties is the same, and the making 
of the two can conveniently be considered 
together. 

The first essential toward the creation 
of a new breed or variety is the forma- 
tion of an ideal. To act intelligently, the 
breeder must know what he desires to 
accomplish; otherwise his efforts will be 
futile, one result antagonizing and neu- 
tralizing another. The clearer the ideal, 





Silver Spangled Hamburg. 





Silver Wyandotte. 


the more accurately directed 
will be his efforts. But a 
clearly formed ideal may 
require to be changed during 
the progress of his operations. 
The results may prove that, in 
its original form, it is either 
impractical or imperfect. Such 
modifications as experience 
demonstrates to be necessary 
should be made as soon as dis- 
covered. If one finds himself 
upon the wrong road, he should 
get into the right one promptly. 

Having formed his ideal of 
the new breed or variety, the 
breeder should select, from ex- 
isting breeds or varieties, the 
ones which will give him the 
best materials for the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. To 
make the proper selection of 
the materials requires an exten- 
sive and complete knowledge of 
existing breeds and varieties, of 
their various characteristics 
and breeding tendencies, and of 
the effects of crossing various 
colors. Such a knowledge re- 
quires study and thought. For 
example, it is known that when 
a fowl with the black-red type 
of coloration—such as is seen 
upon the Brown Leghorn or 
Blackbreasted Red Game male 
—is crossed with a pure white 
fowl, the black disappears, 
while the red remains, and the 
red pile coloration is produced. 
Why black should be an evan- 
escent color, and red a perma- 
nent one, is mysterious, but the fact is as 
has been stated, and needs to be known in 
making crosses. So, too, it is a fact that 
the Light Brahma marking—a white body 
coloring, with black stripes in the hackle, 
black in the wings, and a black tail—can 
be produced by crossing a fowl trans- 
versely barred upon one pure white in 
color. So, too, spangles—that is, round 
black spots—are convertible into crescent- 
shaped markings and into lacings, and 
these. in turn, into transverse bars or 
pencilings. The comb of the domestic 
fowl, in the wild, original type, was single, 
but has proved susceptible of great modi- 
fication, for from it have sprung four well- 
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Plymouth Rock. 


defined types—the single, the rose, the pea, 
and the leaf, each with various sub- 
types. From experiments made by the 
writer, it seems possible sometimes to pro- 
duce a pea comb from a cross between the 
rose and the single. Leaf combs are gen- 
erally, if not invariably, associated with 
erests of feathers upon the head. Crests 
usually rest upon well-developed bony pro- 
tuberances, and would, therefore, seem to 
be features likely to be very difficult to 
eradicate, but experience has demonstrated 
that a crest can be removed in a very few 
generations of crosses. 

Having, therefore, selected the best, or 
the most available, materials for the pro- 
duction of the new breed, the originator 
proceeds to make the necessary matings. 
A single cross is seldom sufficient for the 
production of a new breed, though often 
it may answer for the production of a new 
variety. It was seen, in the account given 
of the origin of the Argonaut, that four 
different breeds were used, and different 
crosses among them employed, and in the 
Orpington three breeds were sufficient. 
But crosses, however well made, do not at 
first produce a new breed or variety. 
Selection of the resulting progeny has to 
be made year after year. Out of hun- 
dreds of chickens hatched but a few will 
be found available for further breeding. 
The breeder selects the few, it may be one, 
or two, or three, which conform most 
nearly to the ideal he has formed, and kills 


all of the others. It is a maxim among 
poultrymen that “a good breeder is a good 
culler,’” and this maxim has a ten-fold 
significance in reference to the originator 
of a new breed or variety. He should be 
not only a good culler, but a good killer, 
and his way should be deeply marked in 
blood. The chickens killed, however, are 
not a dead loss. They are excellent for 
the table. Even after the new breed has 
approximated closely to the ideal, persist- 
ent effort is required to fix in it the 
inheritability of the desired qualities and 
characteristics. Until the parents can 
transmit with great fidelity their charac- 
teristics to their progeny, so that from 
50 to 75 per cent. of the chickens will be 
like the parents, the new breed or variety 
cannot be considered made. To do this 
considerable in-breeding is necessary, 
unless one starts with several different 
strains, and carries on several experiments 
simultaneously, all having the same end in 
view. This, indeed, would be an excellent 
plan, but would require operations upon a 
proportionately large scale. 

The crossing resorted to produces, not 
only types intermediate between the orig- 
inal stock, and reversions to the types of 
the several breeds used, but new variations. 
These new variations are the ones which 
render the production of a new breed pos- 
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sible. The mixing of the blood elements 
finds its analogue in chemical combina- 
tions where the union, for example, of 
two colorless fluids produces a colored 
liquid, or the combination of two gases 
forms a liquid. But in producing a new 
variety, it is usual to avoid these new 
variations, and seek to combine a certain 
specific quality of one of the breeds with 
many of the qualities of the other breed 
used in the experiment. For example, one 
purposing to produce a Buff Plymouth 
Rock might mate a White Plymouth Rock 
cock with a Buff Cochin hen. His pur- 
pose would be to preserve the shape and 
general characteristics of the cock and 
the color only of the hen and unite them 
in one fowl, or, in other words, to preserve 
all the breed characteristics of the Ply- 
mouth Rock, and transfer the color from 
the Cochin and add it to them. In this 
respect, therefore, the maker of a new 
breed, and the maker of a new variety, 
while each resorts to crossing and selec- 
tion, choose different elements for the 
furtherance of their work, the former 
selecting for his materials the new varia- 
tions produced, while the latter seeks to 
preserve only the characteristics which 
were present in the breeds originally 
employed. 


It is obvious that the originator of new 
breeds and new varieties needs to be richly 
endowed with the virtue of persistence. 
He will meet with many discouragements. 
Sometimes the results obtained by one 
season’s breeding seem to be _ utterly 
undone by the work of the next season. 
And yet results unfavorable in appear- 
ance may not be unfavorable in reality— 
they may even prove long steps in the 
direction of progress. If one patiently 
plods on, keeping his eyes wide open for 
favorable variations, seizing and using 
each one as it appears, not allowing 
unfavorable results to discourage and dis- 
hearten him, he will in the end triumph, 
if he has selected the right materials, 
employed them in accordance with the 
laws of breeding, and in all of his selec- 
tions adhered to his ideal. And the 
triumph will be the more delightful for 
the difficulties which had to be overcome. 
What comes easily is lightly appreciated; 
what costs effort is highly prized; and 
the maker of a new breed or a new variety, 
especially if the breed or variety is a 
marked improvement upon previous ones, 
is entitled to and will enjoy the reward 
of his well-directed and long-continued 
efforts when “finished” is written upon 
his production. 
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THE BIRDS’ 





KINDERGARTEN 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 





OUNG birds 
ive 
very 
in- 


nece 
their 
first 
structions 
in the nest, 
but the real 
t raining- 
school is 
held imme- 
diatel y 
after leav- 
ing their 
eradle and 
when the 
little ones 
are left to 
make their 
way alone in the world. The first lessons 
consist of those things necessary for them 
to know, and while people generally love 
to speak of the birds “following their 
instinct,” students know that their train- 
ing is quite as much a matter of watch- 
ful, painstaking drill by their elders. 
Possibly the first lesson that the birds 
learn is that their nest is to be kept immac- 
ulate, and so perfectly do they accomplish 
this that every nest secured in several sea- 
sons of collecting, when the tiny flesh and 
quill scales are dusted out, is as fresh as 
when built. Of course there are excep- 
tions. A very few bird homes are aban- 
doned in a filthy condition, but they are 
few, indeed. Many of our most dainty, 
exquisite birds are slandered in this direc- 
tion; for instance, the statement is repeat- 
edly seen that cuckoos are “filthy.” We 
have no more dainty, gentle, exquisite bird 
in manners and coloring; and seven nests 
and their immediate surroundings, under 
daily inspection this season, were found 
quite as neat and clean when abandoned 
as when built. In shallow, open nests the 
bird parents attend the babies when very 
small and teach them to keep their home 
neat as they grow older. The builders of 
deep-cup and purse-shaped nests carry 














away and regurgitate all refuse matter. 


There is an attempt on the part of bird 
parents to teach their babies to accept a 
fair division of food and eat in turn, but 
in this they are scarcely successful, for the 
firstborn has one day the start. Each day 
counts largely with nestlings, and as the 
first hatched stands the tallest, is strongest, 
opens its mouth widest, and squeals loudest, 
the result is that it is the first fed and 
usually gets the lion’s share. Even after 
leaving the nest this firstling of the brood 
continues to demand first and most atten- 
tion so vociferously that he usually gets it. 
“Mammy, mammy, don’t you see me ‘¢” 
he seems to be crying. “I am your first- 
born and your darling. I am the hun- 
griest, and the worms are so small, you 
stay so long getting them, and the rest 
had all the last ones.” So that, no matter 
for which mouth the little mother really 
intended the worm, it usually goes down the 
gullet thrust more persistently in front of 
her beak, though she tries hard to avoid 
it and divide evenly, as an impartial mother 
should. Often the half-starved baby lifts 
its feeble-head and clamors so piteously 
that, in a pang of mother pity and self-con- 
demnation, she leans over and goes through 
the motion of dropping a morsel with an 
empty beak into a little mouth equally as 
empty. 

The first real lesson given young birds 
in the nest is how to act at the approach 
of intruders. In case something frightens 
them, or their parents chirp the danger 
signal, they are taught to crouch low in the 
nest, cling to the lining with both feet for 
dear life, make no sound, and look just as 
much like a mass of sticks and twigs as 
possible. So completely are they drilled 
in this that one’s hand may even touch 
them before they will cry or move. It is 
only when picked up that they cling with 
surprising strength, often bringing the 
lining of the nest with them, and squall to 
make up for lost time. 

The next lesson of young birds is flight. 
Flight is not altogether a matter of in- 
stinect. Many young birds are nervous and 
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timid and have to be taught, and, as a last 
resort, fairly hustled and driven from the 
nest. Warblers, flycatchers, and thrushes 
seem to fly with greater ease and less fear, 
but members of the sparrowy tribe, bunt- 
ings, finches, and grosbeaks, as well as some 
of the birds of extreme heights, must have 
the method of flight illustrated over and 
over, and still cling to the nest quivering 
with fear, while their teachers coax, en- 


next tree instead of being crushed to death 
far below. In the case of a well-filled nest, 
flight is almost sure to be a compulsory 
matter up to the departure of the baby, 
and even its leaving is not always volun- 
tary. The first hatched is the strongest 
and keeps well on top of the weaker nest- 
lings in order to be ready for the greater 
share of food supplies, and so finds it easy 
to climb to the edge of the nest. Once it 

















‘* How I wish I could fly! ’’ 


courage, and almost force them before they 
gather courage to spread their wings, 
launch their trembling little bodies into 
space, and emulate the lessons given them. 
They may well be excused their hesitation 
and fears. No doubt it is just cause for 
extreme misgiving to leave for the first 
time their sheltered, downy nest, perched 
often at an extreme height, and try to 
believe that if they spread their wings and 
leap into space they will land safely in the 


attains the edge it needs only a little jostle 
by the old ones, only a slight push by the 
next in size back of it, only a stiff breeze, 
and it loses balance and in the headlong 
plunge it must fly or be killed. With the 
baby of the brood there is a chance for a 
different situation, and it aptly illustrates 
what the whole brood would do if they had 
its opportunities. It so enjoys a monopoly 
of the nest that it remains there for the 
greater part of two days, and then cau- 
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tiously climbs to the edge. There it cries, 
spreads its wings, and pleads for help; 
wishes it could fly, and don’t see why it 
can’t; settles down and sleeps, and waking 
repeats the performance over and over 
until its parents have followed the rest of 
the family so far afield that it is frequently 
forgotten. It suffers from hunger to such 
an extent that it sometimes becomes so 
excited on hearing its mother’s chirp in the 
vicinity that it leans too far, and like the 
rest of the brood is compelled to fly in self- 
preservation after all its hours of dread 
and waiting. But as a rule the baby has 
the best chance of any nestling of the 
brood to stay until it is ready to attempt 
flight because it feels that it is able to fly. 

Simultaneously with the lesson of flight 
comes training on the selection of suit- 
able perching places, how to hide under 
leaves and debris if they cannot fly very 
well, how to select high, dry, secure sleep- 
ing places, how many times to turn around, 
how often to refold the wings, and how to 
tuck their heads. All the requirements of 
going to sleep properly are embraced in 
this lesson. 

The bird teachers meet one of their most 
discouraging times with the next lesson, 
which is how to forage. Birds that are 
light and quick of wing take to food hunt- 
ing almost instinctively, while others, not- 
ably sparrows, absolutely refuse to search 
for food, and sit open-mouthed and squall- 
ing when they really appear larger than 
their overworked little mothers, who 
become so distracted at their clamor and 
hunger-cries that they often leave a new 
nest and brooding and go to forage for 
their hungry children in order to still their 
eries. At the mention of the sparrow it is 
not necessary to let the mind revert to our 
English sparrow curse. We have thirteen 
other sparrows among our native songsters, 
all of them dainty, beautiful birds, fair 
singers, industrious breeders, skilful archi- 
tects, and valuable destroyers of plant lice, 
bugs, and worms. These tired little spar- 
row-mothers make all sorts of efforts to 
encourage their offspring to become self- 
supporting. They illustrate the method of 
darting after flies over and over. They 
show the young ones how to peer under 
leaves and search tender stalks for plant 
lice and bugs. They coax them to the 
ground and give them object lessons on 
how to seratch for worms. And there are 


other youngsters even more helpless than 
the sparrows. It is nothing uncommon to 
see robins, larks, blackbirds, crows, and 
many others feeding young ones that really 
appear as large as themselves. There are 
no more beautiful babies in all birdland 
than young shrikes, but they are extremely 
slow to become self-supporting. 

Another important lesson—for the birds 
are always immaculate—is the toilet. There 
are exceptions, but most young birds are 
carefully groomed before leaving the nest. 
Their feathers are neatly dressed, the down 
pulled out, and they go forth to the world 
quite as beautiful as their excited little 
parents think them. Several species of 
small birds carry down from the nests on 
their heads, but young bellbirds, orioles, 
eardinal and_ rose-breasted  grosbeaks, 
shrikes, jays, bobolinks, and many others 
leave their nests a perfect picture of neat- 
ness and beauty. 

The next lesson of the toilet is bathing. 
Here again is a division. A part of the 
birds take to the water as readily as the 
really aquatic ones, splashing and sousing 
with evident enjoyment, and others require 
lesson after lesscn. They stand trembling 
and shivering with fear of this new element 
while their instructors repeatedly illustrate 
how it is done, until at last they loose 
patience and fairly force them in. In ease 
a young crow refuses to enter the water 
and bathe properly it is immediately set 
upon by its band and picked to death. The 
bathing lesson ends in a last one on the 
arts of the toilet-—how to dry and pluck 
the plumage, dress the wing and tail quills, 
and come forth with no feathers soiled or 
out of place. 

All birds are taught the danger signals: 
to fly for dear life at the sound of a gun, 
not because they know what form of danger 
it is, but because they know from the panic 
of their elders that it is danger. They are 
also taught to fear people, snakes, squirrels, 
and eats. Young birds learn that a cat is 
their natural enemy at almost their first 
danger lesson and will fly in a panic of 
fear, while they pay little if any attention 
to a dog. 

Birdlings are given lessons in playing 
also: how to play hide and seek among the 
leaves and branches; how to race from tree 
to tree on wing; how to drop almost per- 
pendicularly from a tree-top to the ground, 
and how to dart, curve, and float. 
































The Shrike Family. Neatly Groomed and Ready To Go. 


There are some species that earry these 
training lessons so far as the formation of 
bands after nesting season. The most 
notable instance of this is to be found 
in the crow family. They form in com- 
panies, and under the leadership of the 
oldest and wisest have a daily drill almost 
military in its precision. Each young bird 
is taught to know every member of its own 
company and not to attempt attaching 
itself to any other. They are taught to 
mass in flying end to seatter and hide at 
a danger signal. They learn to fly high on 
still, clear days or when it is policy to be 
out of gun-range, and skirt the hills and 
forests when there is a strong wind or the 
leader is seeking a suitable foraging place. 

When the band feeds, the leader must not 
only attend to his own rations but keep a 
sharp watch for any form of danger to the 





whole company and give warning in time ' 
for flight. When they have been particu- 
larly harassed on account of their depreda- 
tions the leader frequently chooses a high 
perch commanding the surrounding coun- 
try and does nothing but watch. ln case 
a leader fails to report danger and a mem- 
ber of the band is killed, he is immediately 
set upon by the whole flock and picked to 
death and a new leader chosen. To such 
an extent have the crows carried their sys 
tem of organization and education that 
their reputation for cunning and wisdom 
is world-wide and has passed into proverb. 
Young crows are repeatedly drilled in these 
lessons until the bleary, blue eyes of the 
babies have changed into the wise, dark 
eyes of the elders, and in case any young 
bird is stubborn or lacking in capability he 
is immediately killed. 
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TIM'S SACRIFICE 


A FOX HUNTING SKETCH 


By ALFRED STODDART 


NE day when Ralph Goring strolled 
into Stubbs’, the Meadowthorpe 
horse dealer’s yard, as he fre- 

quently did on non-hunting days to see 
what was going on, he was surprised to 
see a rat-tailed and very sporting-looking 
brown mare being groomed by one of 
Stubbs’ men. 

“Why, what’s she doing here?” he 
asked. “Isn’t that Tim Martin’s mare ?” 

“The same, sir,” answered the horse 
dealer. “ Leastwise she was Tim’s. But 
she’s mine now, and she’s yours if you 
want her.” 

“The deuce—what made Tim sell her ?” 

“ Give it up, sir, unless it was the good 
hard cash he got for her.” 

Now Ralph Goring’s surprise was not 
unnatural. Tim Martin was the huntsman 
of the Meadowthorpe Hounds, and for sev- 
eral years he had ridden this mare regu- 
larly. She was his own property, main- 
tained, of course, at the Hunt’s expense as 
a special privilege of Tim’s. The latter’s 
affection for the brown mare was a matter 
of general interest among the Meadow- 
thorpe crowd. He never rode any other 
horse while Brownie was in any sort of 
condition to go. He always groomed her 
himself, never allowing any of his helpers 
to touch her. She would come to his 
whistle like a dog, and once when Tim was 
riding another horse Brownie had escaped 
from the paddock and followed him 
throughout the entire run, not as a dere- 
lict or a runaway, but soberly and judi- 
ciously, just as if she were carrying her 
master after the hounds. The brown mare 
and her master were seldom long apart by 
day, and when any illness threatened her 
Tim often spent the night in her box. 

Surely Tim must have been in sore need 
of money when he parted with her. 

A few minutes later Ralph met Tim 
coming down Meadowthorpe’s “main 
street.” He was walking slowly and look- 
ing considerably downeast, Ralph thought. 


“ Look here, Tim,” cried Ralph. “ What’s 
the matter ¢” 

* Nothing, sir,” said Tim with forced 
cheerfulness, touching his cap. ‘“ What do 
you mean ¢” 

“ You know very well, Tim, what I mean. 
Why have you sold Brownie ?” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it; why, I sold her be- 
cause I needed the money, sir.” 

“Tim, there’s something back of this.” 

Tim shifted his feet uneasily. “ Nothing 
much, sir. Only a bit of a scrape I got 
into a long time ago.” 

“But, Tim, can’t I help you ?” 

“ Oh, no—thank you just the same, Mr. 
Goring. You’ve always been kind to me, 
sir, and I appreciate it. But I had to sell 
Brownie.” 

There was a pause. Tim was evidently 
not inclined to be communicative. 

“You know best, I suppose,” said 
Ralph. “But remember. If I can do any- 
thing—-—” 

Tim stretched out a horny hand to Ralph, 
who grasped it warmly. Then they parted, 
Ralph getting into his dog-cart and driv- 
ing home to Oak Lodge, and Tim going 
slowly on to Stubbs’ stables, where he 
lingered a long time talking to Brownie, 
running his hand fondly down her clean, 
hard limbs, and growling at the men for 
the manner in which they had groomed 
her. 

Stubbs viewed these proceedings with 
a chuckle. 

“Tt’ll cost him an even hundred to get 
her back again,” he said to himself. 

The hounds met next morning at the 
White Horse tavern, and Ralph noticed 
when he rode up that Tim was riding a 
bay four-year-old belonging to the M. F. 
Hf. The four-year-old was restive, and the 
hounds were troublesome. It was very easy 
to see that the huntsman was not in the 
best of humors either with himself or with 
his mount. The reason was not far to 
seek. Dan O’Brien, a rough-rider in the 














“** T?]l give you a taste of this, too, if you like,’ and he hit the mare a savage blow over the head with his rawhide whip.’’ 


employ of Stubbs, the horse dealer, had 
just ridden up on Brownie, and was trot- 
ting the mare about ostentatiously, with a 
view of attracting a possible purchaser. 

When Brownie saw the hounds she gave 
a neigh of delight, and two or three of 
them, her most familiar friends, broke 
away from the pack and leaped up to wel- 
come her, in defiance of the whips. 

O’Brien, however, with a jerk of the 
mare’s head which brought forth a mut- 
tered curse from Tim, pulled her away and 
sent her “larking ” over a low fence. 

“That’s a good mare of Tim’s,” said 
Tom Wilkins to Ralph Goring, as they 
watched the little comedy. “T’ve a notion 
to buy her.” 

“Do; you can’t go far wrong,” answered 
Ralph. 

It was not long after they reached the 
covert before the hounds went away at a 
merry rate, uttering short, sharp yelps as 
with heads down and sterns up they fol- 
lowed hot on a fresh scent. 

Quite a number of people were out, and 
Ralph cantered along at a brisk rate 


through the first few fields with Beatrice 
Halliday. 

O’Brien, the rough-rider, was going well 
forward with Brownie, taking many 
jumps in their worst places, much to Tim’s 
disgust, in order to show off his mount. 

Ralph called Miss Halliday’s attention 
to Tim’s frowning countenance, and once 
as they rode close to him they heard the 
roar of a volley of smothered oaths from 
the huntsman, as O’Brien awkwardly 
bungled the mare over a nasty bit of 
timber. 

O’Brien and his mare were evidently 
not on the best of terms. This banging 
her over unnecessary fences and pulling 
on her mouth were things she could not 
understand. Tim Martin always rode with 
his reins shaking free and loose, and never 
jumped her unless he was compelled to do 
so. Brownie’s ears were getting back, and 
she fought for her head while O’Brien, de- 
termined to make a good show, was hold- 
ing her tight in hand and punishing her 
with his spur. 

This was too much for Tim Martin. He 

















Tim’s Sacrifice 


glanced at the mare’s bleeding sides and 
rode close to O’Brien. 

“Tf you touch that mare with the spur 
again I’ll smash your ugly face for you!” 
he said in a tone which boded no good for 
O’Brien. 

“Mind your own business!” cried 
O’Brien, and he pulled the mare away 
sharply. “I'll give you a taste of this too, 
if you like,” and he hit the mare a sav- 
age blow over the head with his rawhide 
whip. 

Tim’s face went pale with rage. But 
hounds were running, and he was in charge 
of them. He set his teeth hard together 
and sent the four-year-old resolutely at 
a stiff post-and-rail fence. He looked 
neither to the right nor left, keeping his 
eye strictly upon the hounds. Once, when 
they checked for a moment, he spoke to 
them in his usual tone of voice, though his 
face was still pale. O’Brien’s face wore a 
look of triumph, for he felt that he had 
silenced Tim, and he was riding well up 
with’ the hounds. 

Suddenly the fox went to earth. The 
hounds came to a sudden stop, and stood 
baying their disgust upon the spot where 
Reynard had made good his escape. Tim 
rode up to Bradbury, the M. F. H., and 
touched his hat. 

“Shall we dig ’im out, sir ?” he asked. 

“No, Tim. He’ll give us a run another 
day.” 

“Ts that all for the day, then ?” 

“Yes, Tun.’ 

“Very well, sir.” 

Then Tim delivered the hounds over to 
the first whip, set his cap very firmly on 
his head, and rode over to where O’Brien 
sat on the brown mare. 

“Now, then, I’m going to give you the 
worst licking any blackguard of an Trish- 
man ever got,” he announced to the rough- 
rider’s astonishment. “Get down off that 
mare.” 

Instead of which O’Brien pulled the 
mare around sharply and started her 
’eross country as hard as she could go. 
Away went Tim on his four-year-old in 
hot pursuit. 

Over a stone wall they went, while the 
astonished field looked on. 

“Oh!” cried Beatrice Halliday to Ralph 
Goring, “TI hope Tim will catch the wretch 
and give him a good beating! ” 

“Ralph,” called Bradbury. “ Do, like a 
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good fellow, come with me. I’m afraid 
Tim will murder him.” 

It was like a steeplechase—first the fly- 
ing Irishman on the brown mare, then Tim 
on the four-year-old gaining on him 
rapidly, and finally Bradbury and Ralph 
Goring, following with all possible haste, 
the rest of the field bringing up the rear. 

Brownie must have realized the situa- 
tion, for suddenly she refused point blank 
at a low fence—so suddenly, indeed, that 
O’Brien shot right over her head and into 
the next field before he quite knew where 
he was. 

Tim was down from his horse and upon 
him in an instant. By the time Ralph and 
Bradbury came up he had landed three or 
four blows upon the Irishman’s counten- 
ance which would leave their marks for 
many days. 

“Tim!” shouted Bradbury sternly. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Tim, touching his cap. 

“Get on your horse and go home.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Tim promptly. 
O’Brien slunk away muttering dire 
threats, but Tim’s face wore a satisfied 
grin as he mounted the four-year-old. 

“As for you,” said Ralph to the Irish- 
man. “Be careful how you treat that 
mare. I’ll see Mr. Stubbs about you later.” 

Thoroughly cowed, the Irishman gath- 
ered Brownie’s reins and mounted her. 

“Tim,” said Bradbury. “I don’t know 
what you mean by such behavior.” 

“Did you see the ugly brute hit the 
mare over the head, sir?” asked the 
huntsman. 

Bradbury made no reply. While he did 
not wish to indorse Tim’s behavior, he 
could not find it in his heart to blame 
him. 

The next morning, being a non-hunting 
day, Ralph walked in to the town for his 
mail. In the main street he met Beatrice 
Halliday driving her phaeton, and was 
joyously hailed by her. 

“You are the very man I want to see,” 
she said. “I’ve been asking all the men for 
subscriptions for a present for Tim Martin, 
and I know you won’t refuse me.” 

“Refuse you—of course not. But please 
tell me what Tim has done to deserve a 
present ?” 

“ Done—why, don’t you know? Tim was 
married last night.” 

“ Married! ” 

“Yes. And that’s why he sold Brownie. 
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To bring his wife out from England. Such 
a pretty little pink-faced English girl! ” 

“Well, well! ” said Ralph, “and what are 
you going to give them for a wedding 
present ?” 

“Why, I am going to give Brownie back 
to Tim, to be sure. Come with me, and we 
will call on the bride.” 

And they drove to Tim Martin’s cottage 
leading Brownie behind them, for Ralph 
was impatient to see her and her old owner 
together again. So he guaranteed to 
Stubbs, the dealer, the full price of the 
horse. 

Tim’s joy when he saw the mare and 
understood that she was once more his 
property can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. He introduced his little English 
wife with pardonable pride, explaining 
that they had been sweethearts since child- 
hood, and that one of his most cherished 





projects was realized when he sent for her 
to join him in this country. 

“T sold the mare to get her here,” he ex- 
plained with a smile, “ but when I saw that 
brute hit her over the head I says to my- 
self—‘ Tim Martin,’ says I, ‘you’re a bad 
lot—selling a mare that loved you; the 
sweetest bit of horse flesh that ever wore 
leather, just for a slip of a woman you 
haven’t seen for four years. It would 
serve you right if she leads you a dog’s 
life.’ 

“ But now, sir—thanks to you and Miss 
Beatrice and the other gentlemen, I’ve got 
’em both. And me and my missus will 
always be proud to see you here in our 
humble cottage, and me and Brownie will 
try to show you all good sport with the 
hounds to make up for your kindness.” 

Thus ended the longest speech Tim ever 
made in his life. 








MUSK OX CALF. 
The First Live Musk Ox to be Brought to the United States. Brought from the Arctics by Captain Bodfish. 
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WHAT FORESTRY IS 


By GEN. C. C. ANDREWS 


ORESTRY is the science of raising 
crops of trees for profit. Of 
course trees will grow faster on 

good soil than on poor soil, but as a field 
crop can be raised every year on good soil, 
and as it would take from forty to fifty 
years to raise a crop of trees to merchant- 
able size on such soil, it is plain that it 
would not be good economy to use good 
soil for forestry. The great secret in for- 
estry is that coniferous trees, such as the 
pine and spruce, will flourish on soil that is 
fit for nothing else—soil that is too light, 
too hilly, or too rocky for agriculture. 
The pine takes from the soil only one- 
twelfth part of mineral substance that is 
required for field crops. Air and water 
are its principal food. 

Land that is non-agricultural on account 
of being rocky and hilly often has a good 
loam soil on which coniferous forest will 
grow to merchantable size in, probably, a 
little less than fifty years. By merchant- 
able size is meant trees that have a 
diameter of from twelve to fifteen inches 
breast high. The yield would be about 
30,000 feet per acre, and its value would 
not be less than $4 per 1,000 feet board 
measure. On average non-agricultural 
land, including what is very sandy and 
including elevated and exposed situation, 
it requires about eighty years for pine to 
grow to merchantable size. The pine does 
its fastest growing from its tenth to 
eightieth year. After that age the aver- 
age growth of a pine forest is not rapid 
enough to earn good interest on the capi- 
tal it represents; hence when it has reached 
about that time it has attained its fiscal 
age, should be marketed, and succeeded by 
another growth. As a rule, pine forest 
will yield a net revenue per annum of three 
per cent. compound interest on the capital 
invested. 

We thus see that the leading principle 
of forestry is that forest should occupy 
only non-agricultural land. Another prin- 
ciple is that forest when young should be 
crowded to promote upward growth. A 


tree that stands alone grows too much to 
branches and does not yield good timber. 
In crowded forests the trees compete with 
each other for air and light; the tendency 
is to upward growth, the stronger trees 
over-top the weaker ones, which gradually 
die out; they shed their limbs and produce 
those long stems which yield lumber free 
from knots. Sometimes nature can be 
assisted with advantage by artificial thin- 
ning. In the Black Forest of Germany 
there are on an average when twenty 
years of age, 3,960 trees on an acre; at the 
age of eighty years, 346 trees. All the 
rest have died or been thinned out. In 
starting a pine forest with seedlings two 
years old the plants should be about three 
feet apart. 

Another principle is that a forest, when 
it has reached its normal condition, should 
be treated as a permanent capital, and no 
r:ore be cut in a year, or series of years, 
than equals th average growth of the 
whole forest for the same period. For 
example, it has been ascertained that the 
average annual growth of the state forests 
ot Saxony (nearly all on non-agricultural 
land) is 225 feet board measure per acre. 
There are 432,300 acres of such forest; 
therefore the total annual growth of the 
whole forest is 97,200,000 feet, which 
amount of timber can annually be cut 
without impairing its capital. The forest 
increases rather than diminishes in value. 
Saxony, which takes the lead in forestry, 
derives a net annual revenue of $4.50 per 
acre from her state forests; which is 
owing to dense population, cheap labor, 
good roads, and remarkably good facilities 
for marketing products, and using all 
parts of the tree. 

By normal condition is meant a forest 
that yields regular revenue. A natural or 
primeval forest is seldom a normal forest. 
Suppose we have a primeval pine forest. 
The presumption is that two-thirds of the 
trees are mature, have ceased earning 
interest by their growth, and are practi- 
cally dead capital. They should be cut 















































White Pine on South Shore of Cass Lake, Minnesota. 


just as soon as they can be sold to advant- 
age, and the ground where they stood 
should be replanted or sown with pine. 
The third part of the forest not yet 
mature will be left to grow till the timber 
has reached merchantable size. Such will 


be the first process toward bringing a 
natural forest into the condition of : 
normal or regular revenue-yielding forest. 
It will take many years to change : 
natural forest into a normal forest. A 
more simple illustration is this: Suppose 
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that eighty years ago a farmer had eighty 
acres of sandy soil unfit for profitable cul- 
tivation, and which he began to plant with 
pine—it matters little whether red or 
white pine. The first year he planted an 
acre with small seedlings, and each suc- 
ceeding year planted an acre; at the end 
of forty years he died, and his son con- 
tinued the work, and this year the last 
acre of the eighty has been planted. Now 
the acre that was planted eighty years 
ago contains merchantable timber, prob- 
ably 250 trees, aggregating, perhaps, 40,000 
feet board measure (a conservative esti- 
mate), and of the net value of $200. This 
acre can be eut this year, and will be 
replanted unless, as is probable, a growth 
of young trees from seed of the parent 
trees has already started. Next year 
another acre of the forest will be eighty 
years old, can be treated in the same way; 
and so on. Such, on a small seale, repre- 
sents a normal forest. 

Another principle is that the cutting 
should be done in a way to promote natural 
regrowth from seed. Young trees do not 
spring up in a forest where there is too 
much shade. ‘But where light is admitted 
by gradually thinning out the larger trees 
a thick growth of young trees will soon 
appear. If clean cutting is followed it is 
to be done in strips or blocks, of not too 
great extent, to permit the cleared surface 
to become seeded from neighboring trees. 
Formerly clean cutting was the prevailing 
method in Europe; but of late years selec- 
tion cutting is coming more into practise. 
By selection cutting is meant the cutting 
of the larger trees and leaving the smaller 
ones to further mature. The advantage 
of this system is that a forest is more 
thrifty where the trees are of various ages. 
A disadvantage is that there is more liabil- 
ity in felling trees to do injury to other 
trees; however, the trained workman can 
generally make « tree fall in any direction 
he wishes, and when snow is on the ground 
there is seldom much damage done to 
small trees. In cutting, the skilled work- 
man always begins on the side of the 
forest opposite to the prevailing winds. 
On those sides of a forest toward the pre- 
vailing winds the trees have become hard- 
ened to the winds, and if they were first 
removed the forest would be much exposed 
toinjury fromthe winds. The winds are next 
to fire in the damage they do to the forest. 


Assuming that there is a considerable 
area of land that is to remain permanent 
forest, the first work which the forester 
does with it is to have it surveyed. He 
carefully studies its geography and soil; 
he lays out and constructs necessary roads, 
he makes a careful inspection of the trees, 
divides the forest into stands, or age 
classes, estimates the number of feet in 
each age class or stand, notes the number 
of feet that can be cut at the present time 
and at future periods; he makes a map of 
the forest, enters in a book the value of 
the stock, period of rotation, and his esti- 
mate of growth, and what can be cut in 
future years. He makes what is called a 
working plan for the forest, and has it 
all in black and white, so that the forest 
yield, expense of management, time of 
gathering the crop and the _ prospec- 
tive profit can all be seen and _ plainly 
understood. One of the benefits in for- 
estry is that a crop of trees need not he 
cut at any particular time, as is the ease 
with a field crop. If times are dull and 
the market for lumber is not good the 
trees may stand, even if they are not earn- 
ing full interest by their. growth; then 
when the market is high the cutting can 
make up for the inactive years. 

In countries where state forests are 
managed on scientific principles, an edu- 
cated forester, having rank equal to that 
of captain in the army, has supervision on 
an average of 160,000 acres of forest, 
equal to 250 square miles, or seven of our 
congressional townships. THe has assist- 
ants enough for the proper management 
of the forest. 

People sometimes erroneously suppose 
that a forest is a continuous and dense 
body of woods—practiecally a wilderness, 
they therefore have prejudice against the 
creation of forests, fearing they will be 
an obstruction to communication and civi- 
lization. Except in mountainous regions 
forest is often interspersed with culti- 
vated tracts. Even the Black Forest of 
Germany, lying in a mountainous region, 
being an area 90 miles long and from 
14 to 40 miles wide, lying partly in Baden 
and partly in Wurtemberg, has a popula- 
tion of a million souls, is traversed by 
railways and abundant carriage roads, has 
many villages and cities, one of the latter 
containing a population of over 6,000. Tt 
is an attractive park rather than a wilder- 
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ness, and abounds with the comforts of 
good living and recreation. 

Most instructive and economic lessons 
are furnished to Americans by European 
forestry. There are no statistics of pri- 
vate forests, but the statistics of state 
forests show splendid results. France, 
from 2,100,000 acres of productive forest, 
derives a net annual revenue of $1.91 per 
acre. Prussia, from six million acres of 
state forests, derives a net annual revenue 
of $1.50 per acre. The aggregate of the 
state forests of Germany is ten million 
acres, from which is derived an average 
annual net profit of $23,000,000. The for- 
ests of support three million 
people. 

Considerable progress in forestry is 
being made in the United States. An 
earnest beginning has been made in sev- 
eral of the States. The United States 
Government within ten years has set apart 
about fifty million acres, mostly moun- 
tainous land, as and is 
having them managed to some extent on 
forestry principles. It is certainly worthy 
of notice that the officers who are to be 
these reserves are to be 
selected solely with reference to their fit- 
without regard to their political 


Germany 


forest 


reserves, 


employed in 


ness, 








affiliations. Over half a million dollars is 
now annually appropriated by Congress 
for forestry purposes. A career for young 
American foresters is opening, and there 
are several schools where scientific educa- 
tion and practise in forestry can be 
acquired, of which the two best endowed 
and equipped are at Cornell and Yale uni- 
versities. 

While forestry in itself is strictly a 
business, there are many things connected 
with a forcst that ean well awaken popular 
interest. It is not at all clear that forest 
produces rainfall, but it is clear that it 
ameliorates climate to some extent. It is 
a barrier to the cold wind from the North 
and to the hot wind from the South. The 
temperature in the forest is a little 
warmer in the winter and a little cooler 
in summer than the temperature of open 
country. The air of the forest, like that 
of the sea, is richer in ozone, and there- 
fore healthier than the air of open coun- 
try. The forest continually enriches the 


soil, whereas field crops tend to exhaust it. 
The forest is a natural reservoir of mois- 
ture, and helps to maintain waterflow in 
streams. 

The forest is scenery and lends beauty 
to landscape. 














THE ELK OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


NATURE’S GRANDEST HUNTING GROUND 


By T. S. VAN DYKE 


HE elk was once found on the great 

prairies of the Mississippi water- 

shed. But so was the deer. For 
there were belts of timber, lakes sur- 
rounded with a heavy growth of reeds, and 
swales full of slough grass, with plenty of 
rough cover about the bluffs and river bot- 
toms that intersected it in all places. But 
who would expect the elk to be at home 
where the land was too bare for the deer, 
and only the antelope roamed the many 
leagues that seemed fit but for wild cattle 
and horses. Yet it seems certain that the 
bands of elk that once roamed the great 
San Joaquin Valley in California sur- 
passed all that has been told in song or 
story about the elk of the Rocky Mountain 
parks or plateaus. Leagues away from 
anything approaching cover they lived 
upon plains as open as any on which the 
buffalo ever flourished. For before the 
discovery of gold there was no demand for 
them except at long intervals, when a trav- 
eling native found it a little easier to lasso 
one for a camp than one of the cattle that 
on the great expanse were about as swift 
of foot and even more wild. 

But the miners soon created a demand 
for meat, and traveling bands of explorers 
also murdered everything in sight, much 
as the white man always does. Even 
the great novelist Dumas turned market 
hunter as soon as he landed here in 1849, 
and one of his first performances was to 
kill an elk in the Sacramento Valley, on 
whose wide plains bands were roaming the 
same as cattle. Most of the lakes and 
sloughs of the San Joaquin Valley are very 
broad and shallow, with a vast margin 
between high and low water that has a 
dense growth of this cover, which also runs 
over many of the islands of the rivers far 
up the Sacramento and the other streams 
leading into San Francisco Bay. 

Instead of going to the mountains, which 
spread their robes of chapparal and timber 
down to the edge of the plains, and, higher 


up, offered fastnesses as good as any of the 
Rocky Mountains, the elk retreated from 
the open plains with the advent of the 
American, and hid in the vast tule swamps 
that covered hundreds of thousands of 
acres. Here they made great trails that 
ramified until lost in myriad mazes, while 
hogs that had gone wild made it extremely 
interesting for the hunter who dared enter 
on foot, especially if he had a dog to 
retreat between his legs at the first charge 
of a big boar. As it was impossible to see 
any distance, even on horseback, and the 
mud was too thick for horses, the elk were 
quite safe for a time. But as the swamps 
began to be drained and the cover burned 
off, and roads made through the drying 
ground, it was again the same old story 
of the white man. By 1875 the antelope 
were a curiosity on the great plains 
where so many thousands lately glimmered 
through the dancing heat, while the elk 
were almost as rare in the great tule 
swamps that so lately seemed inaccessible. 
By 1885 only one band was left, and that 
was on the immense rancho of Miller and 
Lux in the upper part of the valley some 
twenty miles from Bakersfield. In 1895, 
when I last saw this herd, it was under 
rigid protection of the herdsmen of the 
ranch, and, though even wilder than in the 
years gone by, and roaming a part of the 
Coast Range where the grizzly yet laughed 
at his pursuers, no one ventured te trouble 
them. They then numbered about twenty- 
eight. It is said there are now over one 
hundred, and they have been turned over 
to the care of the Lodge of Elks in Bakers- 
field. But the turning over is merely nom- 
inal, for they are as wild as ever. It means 
only that any man who dares shoot one will 
repent it. These are the last wild elk 
known south of Mendocino or Humboldt 
County in the far north of the State, the 
lonely survivors of countless thousands. 
South of this point some fifty miles the 
great valley is brought to a close by the 
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Sierra Nevada swinging around to join the 
Coast But in doing so it falls 
several thousand feet into the low pass of 
Tehachipi, through which the Southern 
Pacific Railroad goes. This is broad, open, 
and low, and has for a century been a thor- 
oughfare for cattle, antelope, and every- 
thing else that travels. South of it, in 
Antelope Valley, is as good feed as in the 
San Joaquin, while farther south is still 
better pasturage, with abundance of coun- 
try in the mountains that is the natural 
home of the deer. Yet I can find no evi- 
dence of the elk ever having passed south 
of this mysterious line, though so open and 
so easy. The oldest Indian and Mexican 
settlers know nothing of him, even by tra- 
dition, except as the great alce of the 
northern plains. 

Nor does he seem to have gone into the 
high ranges of the Sierra Nevada even in 
summer, though nothing is wanting there 
that an elk should desire to complete his 
happiness. Heavy forests, broad meadows, 
rocky glens, secluded thickets, and all that 
one could wish he ignored, to stay on the 


Range. 


great, dry, blazing plains, and left them 
only for the still less attractive tule 


swamps. No trace is found of his exist- 
over the range on the east, and 
strangely enough he does not seem to have 
spent much time in the Coast Range. 
Much less did he cross it, and searcely ever 
was seen on the rich slopes that roll away 
to the silvery sea in such long swells of 
the finest feed in the world. He appears 
no more until we reach the great redwoods 
of the northern coast of California, where 
he made his last camp. Here the vast 
forest, with its tremendous undergrowth, 
maintained him for a time, but the insa- 
tiate greed of the white man for “ heads,” 
and for elk teeth for watch-charms, was 
fast consigning this grand deer to the 
things that were, when the hand of the law 
stepped in. Publie sentiment sustains the 
law, and few are those who now dare molest 
the elk that remain. But for their 
remoteness they would long since have 
been sought out, but it was too far from 
market in early days, and was always 
uneomfortably wild for the tenderfoot and 
his murderous guide. . 

In Oregon the elk fared better, and bet- 
ter yet in Washington and British Colum- 
bia, though murdered by thousands. But 


ence 


the vast forests were too big for the leg, 


if not for the heart of man. Thousands 
of square miles yet remain where the foot 
of man is hardly known, thousands more 
where it is very difficult for him to go 
with a horse and almost useless to go with- 
out one. This leaves plenty of room for 
one who can find pleasure in hunting such 
a grand animal and be satisfied with one 
or two. Hence there are still large areas 
on the upper coast where the elk is yet 
very abundant and always will be. And 
here, and not in California, is where he 
should be sought by one who wants to see 
him at his best in the most splendid home 
nature has given his race. 

Modes of hunting elk on the Pacific 
coast have always been of the simplest 
kind. There were no greater hunters in 
the world than the old Spanish Californi- 
ans who lassoed the largest grizzlies by 
the light of the moon, and dragged them, 
bound on rawhide, to fight the wild bull of 
the hills at their numerous fiestas. To 
them the gun was ridiculous for such 
work, and generally the last thing they 
used on game. They had their pick of 
horses, which, for their weight and for 
swift work on rough ground, have had no 
superiors in the world. To run down an 
elk and rope it was for them a trick so 
simple that they never did it unless for a 
change of meat. They had thousands of 
-attle raised only for their hides and 
tallow, and why kill an elk when no more 
skill was required than to rope a cow ? 
They rarely failed to uncoil the.rope for 
a deer if they could catch one far enough 
from the hills, and they loved to match 
their fleetest horses against the antelope; 
while they rarely failed to make a dash 
at a coyote or a wolf when the plain gave 
a good chance for a race. The great herds 
of elk, however, they rode by, not in dis- 
dain, but with none of the American’s love 
of murder. 

But miners came, and they brought a 
string of camp followers, with gamblers 
and loafers of every kind, who loved play 
better than mining. These speedily went 
to work like swine in a garden of roses. 
Delighted to find that he could ride into a 
band of elk without tumbling off the horse, 
the new American cowboy rioted in herds 
where he could put a pistol against the 
flank of the biggest bull, most of them 
being so clumsy that any fool that could 
coil a noose could lasso one. For a time 
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this murder was the only hunting done for 
elk. But as they began to retreat to the 
cover of the tules, and the price of meat 
rose with the demand from the mines, the 
natives began to watch for elk outside the 
tules at daylight, while hunters by the 
score with rifles followed them in all direc- 
tions. Inthe northern part of the State the 
elk left the valleys as early as 1855, to 
retire to the majestic silence of the great 
redwoods of the Coast Range, where he 
could be found only by true still hunting. 
And even there the great bands were no 
longer seen, but only scattered bunches of 
a dozen or so, with plenty of single ones. 
The day passed very quickly when one 
could go and wait beside some grassy glade 
to see a score come in from the woods to 
feed, and stand so confused when the 
leader fell that the butcher might pile the 
rest almost one upon another. This day is 
about gone, even in the far north, where few 
hunters have ever penetrated, for, like the 
deer, the elk has learned from civilization. 

In judgment of a certain kind the elk is 
far superior to the deer. The deer merely 
laughs at civilization so long as it gives him 
—leaves him—a certain amount of cover, 
with half a chance to feed and rest. He 
eares nothing for noise, if not too close. 
I have known the wildest Virginia deer 
lie all day within plain sound of the axe, 
and where the choice vocabulary of the 
teamsters in the pinery could be plainly 
heard in the clear, cold air. Yet by no 
amount of ingenuity could one get within 
rifle shot unless the combination of soft- 
ness in the snow, openings in the brush 
for quiet walking, rolling ground behind 
which to keep out of sight, with the wind 
and other conditions all right, conspired 
to help out the most extreme care of which 
man is capable. So I have known the mule 
deer time and again spend the day on the 
hillside, where he ean plainly hear the 
hunter calling up his dogs and discussing 
with his companions the chances of get- 
ting venison. And, generally, the chances 
are rarely worse than on just such ground. 
The deer seems to love to take chances on 
such matters, and knows so well the dis- 
tance of sounds that he is rarely deceived 
in that way. For the report of a rifle a 
little too far to be dangerous he cares no 
more than for distant thunder, trusting to 
his judgment to avoid any possible inter- 
view with the owner of it. 


But the elk will have none of this intel- 
lectual treat. Though he may act the 
fool worse than any of the deer tribe when 
hit with a bullet, or when shot at close by, 
the sound of shooting is apt to start him 
moving out of the country at a pace few 
care to follow. He knows something is 
wrong, and cares not to trust himself to 
decide so important a matter. If such 
noise should be near enough to alarm a 
deer he would only go half a mile or so, 
stop and look around a while, go another 
quarter, perhaps, and look a little more; 
then fall to feeding a bit, listen a while, 
and finally lie down again within sound, 
probably, of that same rifle. But the elk 
will travel over hill and dale, crossing vast 
gulches, and sealing stupendous heights 
for league upon league, until away beyond 
all danger. And even then he may keep 
traveling for a day or two more. No 
matter how much you may scare the deer 
he will be back to the same ground before 
long, for he has been twisting and turning 
and doubling on his course during most of 
the run, however long it may be. But you 
may not see the elk again that season if 
you have once run him out with noise. 
And it is almost equally futile to try to 
overtake him in a stern chase when on 
such a journey. He can walk too fast and 
too far, while as a trotter he is a master 
even among great windfalls. With his 
long legs he can cross a log so large that 
few horses care to leap it, even where 
raised in the woods. The great horns, 
which look all the time as if they would 
entangle him in the first bush, he carries 
with lordly grace through fallen tree tops. 
tangles of vine maple, ivy, grape vine, and 
all the network of the woods, the same as 
a deer—which means the same as a rabbit 
or bird. Although his weight makes the 
track of his big hoof very easy to follow on 
almost any kind of ground, the contract 
for overhauling him is a good one to sub- 
let. For even if you succeed it will be 
leagues away from your starting point, 
and probably in country so rough that you 
cannot even take out the coveted horns. 
For this chase must be on foot for much 
chance of success. With a horse you are 
apt to make too much noise, and cannot 
afford the time to stop for him to feed. 
You will probably have to lie out one night 
at least, and have to make camp where 
night overtakes you without hunting feed 
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for the horse. I have known two Indians 
follow a dozen elk on snow over a hundred 
miles, and would not have overtaken them 
then had the elk not been intercepted by 
a hunter with a dog, which so confused 
them they huddled up while the man shot 
the whole band. This was many years ago 
in Northern Wisconsin, but the elk is the 
same traveler all over the Pacific coast. 

When the elk once starts on a trip, even 
when not suspecting danger, the work is 
bad enough, and about the only chance 
there is for the hunter nowadays is to find 
him where he is at perfect rest. That is, 
where everything is to his liking, but espe- 
cially silence and remoteness from any 
trace of man or any of his works. The 
elk is the most omnivorous of the vege- 
tarians. He loved all the wild, dry feed 
of California as much as the cattle and 
horses, and became equally fat on it. In 
the woods he likes all the grasses, bushes, 
and herbs, so that one need never inquire 
on what he is feeding. You want mainly 
to know whether there are any other hunt- 
ers ahead of you on his range, and if so, 
you may almost as well stay home. The 
next question is that of feed for your 
horse, for the elk will thrive where a horse 
will starve. And though he may not starve 
he may fall off so in a few days from the 
scarcity of grass in the deep shades that 
you may have to come out on foot. 

You should also go prepared to camp on 
the trail even without the horse. For if 
you leave fresh tracks too late in the even- 
ing to work them out and attempt to go 
to a distant eamp and come back and pick 
them up again in the morning, you may be 
left too far in the rear. This trick, that 
ean so often be used to advantage with 
deer, will not do for so wide a ranger as 
the elk. For this trip neither can you 
load yourself down with a blanket, but 
must depend on fire to keep you warm; and 
you had better carry provisions enough 
for at least two days. For a good chance 
to trail up a band of elk, or even a single 
one, is now so rare that if you have gone 
to the trouble of going so far and spend- 
ing the time and money necessary, you 
eannot afford to let the question of com- 
fort interfere with your farther proceed- 
ings. And though the nights may be cold, 
you cannot dress very warm, as you will 
have to move rapidly by day. 

Unless you have a very rare dog he will 


be of little or no use to you in this chase. 
You must go too fast for him to “slow- 
track,” and you cannot trust him to bring 
such game to bay. While elk will often 
turn and fight a dog much more quickly 
than deer, especially cows with calves, they 
are more likely on rough ground to depend 
on leaving him in the rear. Or if the dog 
overtakes the elk it will be so far. ahead 
of you, and in such broken ground, that 
before you can come up with the proces- 
sion the dog will have been whipped, or 
retired to some bush for rest, or gone off 
to hunt much needed water. 

Subject to these meonveniences, which, 
for a tough person, amount to almost 
nothing, such a chase will take you now 
among the grandest scenery the forest 
primeval has left to offer. On this coast 
are still millions of acres where the axe 
has left no sear, some of it too rough even 
for our great government to survey, but 
where Nature has done all she could to pile 
sublimity on high and yet leave soil 
enough for the shaggy robe of timber that 
makes the mountains still the home of the 
elk. In other places she has substituted 
shade and silence hedged about with such 
a vast tangle of green, brown, and gray 
from great trunks and broken limbs that 
you feel still more as if you were living 
in a different sphere. 

Here you may find great hills standing 
almost on end, ridge joining ridge in end- 
less chain, where you may descend a 
thousand feet from the top only to find it 
break off in a precipice of dozens or hun- 
dreds of feet into a eafion still farther 
below. Nowhere can you find a place where 
you can take your horse down, and if you 
find one where you can make a toboggan 
of your trousers, it is by no means certain 
that you can return. I was once on such 
a ridge for four days with a party of four 
and nine horses. It was but six miles long, 
and not over two thousand feet above the 
gulches that yawned all around it into the 
different forks of the Coquille River in 
Oregon, yet we had to spend all our time 
in trying to descend to the river. A big 
drove of elk was just ahead of us, their 
tracks were everywhere, and many more 
were on the same ground. Everything 
showed that we were in their chosen home. 
There was hardly a sapling of any size 
from which a long strip of bark had not 
been rubbed by the elk cleaning the velvet 
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from their horns either in that year or the 
one before. Horns in all the stages of 
decay were around us, with elk trails 
innumerable. But there was no trail of 
man to tell us where we could go, no feed 
but wild peas, and a few small patches of 
grass that the horses would eat up over 
night, so that we would have to move on 
in the morning. Shade almost solid ruled 
over all. The Douglass fir towered 150 
feet on the hills, with trunks like ship- 
masts, mingling their feathery tops so as 
to shut out the sun, while down in the 
gulches the great Port Orford cedar 
deluged the depths with heavier gloom. 
Through the few openings from which we 
could Jook out upon the world there was 
nothing in sight but ridge after ridge cut- 
ting the sky line with serried ranks of 
pine, and great gulches between, hazily blue 
with solid timber. The whole was inter- 
laced with such a tangle of fallen trees 
that one would suppose an elk safe any- 
where. 

But the wary animal knew better. 
Though no white man penetrated those 
shades except at intervals of years, the elk 
took no chances on the movements of the 
butcher. Hence, when done feeding, he 
wandered off to the heads of the great 
slides and washes that broke in ragged 
seams from the tumbling hills. There, 
where the pine sprung in lusty life from 
the chinks in great layers of conglomerate 
that looked as if they could support noth- 
ing, and giant ferns choked the spaces 
between the fallen trunks that could not 
lie save for their erect brethren which held 
them in plaee, the elk lay down to rumi- 
nate. One would suppose this a fine place 
to slip upon him and take him at a disad- 
vantage. And so it was, but not exactly 
like slipping up on an old cow under a tree 
in the pasture. 

In the first place the eye becomes so 
used to the big timber that after a while 
it begins to look much smaller than it 
really is. But in the meantime you have 
not had your eye fixed on elks’ heads so as 
to see how they dwindle on such a land- 
seape. On the contrary, they increase in 
size in proportion to the time you spend 
without seeing one. So that when you do 
see it you may not notice the tips of a 
pair of mere sticks that, like a thousand 
odd bits of dead branches, rise just a 
little over the level of the fallen logs. Tf 


you do, and recognize the points by their 
sheen, you may have an easy task, for the 
elk, with all his care to keep a man at a dis- 
tance, is a great fool when he fails. When 
man is near the elk is an idiot, compared 
with the deer and the antelope. About all 
you have to do is to avoid his nose. You 
need trouble yourself little about those 
senses that make the deer so difficult to 
circumvent—sight and hearing. Yet if he 
does see you and takes a notion to go, it 
may be but one plunge into the dark 
depths and your hunt is over with that one. 

Not so very much better is your chance 
when you see a dark brown or yellowish 
gray line fade in the darkness as you are 
traveling along. The heavier the wind- 
falls the faster the elk seems to go, and the 
more the necessity of his rising into sight 
to pass over the fallen timber as the deer 
does, the more he fails to swing high 
enough to give you a shot from the saddle. 
Vainly you spring from the horse to 
scramble on a log so as to get high enough. 
By the time you are there the brown or 
gray line is low, or perhaps nothing is in 
sight but a white patch that makes a 
beautiful target if it would only stay in 
view long enough for you to raise the rifle. 

Yet this is the very sublimity of forest 
draped in silence so broad and impressive 
that you can hear the distant footfall of 
your game, and still farther off hear the 
crack of brush as it leaves you forever. Not 
the bark of a squirrel or the chirp of a 
bird may break the silence for hours; all 
the conditions of the hunt are _ here; 
Nature at her grandest and wildest, with 
about all that you call suecess depending 
on your own skill and endurance. 

Such is much of the country you will 
now find in the lower part of the Coast 
Range of Oregon, but you will not find it 
so much more easy in those portions of 
the Cascades where the elk yet lingers. 
The greater part of this range is more 
easy to penetrate with a horse on account 
of the greater abundance of grass. Over 
much of it one can also go with a wagon. 
There you may find the deer in all the 
abundance you wish, but to find the greater 
elk you must go to where the streams that 
drain the mighty western face break in 
deep gorges from the upper slopes. There 
again you will find the land rising on end 
to meet you, the forest with 
bristling trees, whose tops interlace into 


shaggy 
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eternal shade; torn and ragged hillsides, 
where the fallen logs almost slide at your 
touch; jagged rocks that topple over 
depths so blue that you dare not step on 
them to look for your game. Many a band 
of elk yet lingers around the headwaters 
of these streams, and with the increasing 
vegetation, caused by stopping the fires in 
the forest reserve, they will all increase as 
the years go on and interest in game pro- 
tection proceeds at its present pace. But 
even if you should fail to see one you will 
be well rewarded, for only on this northern 
coast can Nature duplicate such charms 
as she here spreads along the path of him 
who loves her for her own sake instead of 
a pair of horns to fasten on a wall. 
Perhaps, though, you are not adapted to 
climbing such rough hillsides and seramb- 
ling over such great windfalls on slopes so 
steep that you know not where you may land 
on the other side. Well, in the deep silence 
where the redwoods have not yet felt the 
hand of man, you may find smoother 
slopes and forest aisles that reach farther 
without a bend, with vaster columns of 
fluted brown supporting the great canopy 
of green that shuts out nearly all the sun. 
The dim, religious light that sleeps in this 
great temple is well suited to set off to 
the utmost the rich colors of the elk, but 
you must have keen eyes to see it. If you 
have never been here before, you will nat- 
urally be looking for something the size 
of a horse on the open plain, with the addi- 
tional advantage of horns so large that 
they will sparkle afar through the gloom. 
Little do you imagine that you cannot see 
more than the tips of them, and these tips 
so lost in the great jumble of dead 
branches which twist in a thousand direc- 
tions, that your eve might rest on them 
without suspecting it. Even in the more 
open places ferns rise upon ferns to hide 
the legs of the tallest elk, while salal and 
a score of other shrubs which flourish in 
the shade are so rank that a patch of hair 
is the most you can see. And if your game 
starts to run you will see little more than 
a succession of such patches moving in a 
panorama of surprising shortness. Yet 
the feeling of awe which overcomes you, 
with the consciousness that the great 
game is all about you, staring at you, per- 
haps, over the very next log, and that 
nothing in nature is at fault but your eyes, 


makes the hunt a continuous pleasure, 


though it is very likely to end about where 
it began. 

And thus it will be as you go farther 
into the north, where the increasing rain- 
fall makes the woods more sombre. More 
elk, for a while at least, but also more 
ferns, higher salal, ranker vine maple, and 
more expansive salmon berries: and trees 
standing even more like brothers, with 
dimmer light falling from the sky through 
the damper air, and more sombre shades 
in these shorter forest corridors. With 
the increasing rain come _ increasing 
wet spots that may bog your horse, an 
increase in the dampness on the logs that 
may let you slide off into some mire cov- 
ered with a growth of ferns so rank you 
could not see it. Windfalls with great 
tangles of moss adding to the confusion 
of the vines multiply, fallen trees piled 
high on each other and becoming all the 
time more difficult to go around as well as 
to cross over confront you, until at last 
the obstacles make the best horse a bur- 
den to you. It is not much farther to 
where you are a burden to yourself; where 
you could not see an elk if there were a 
score within a few rods; where you would 
not attempt to pack out alone the finest 
horns in the woods, and where you might 
never be able to find them again if you left 
them to go for help. Immense areas of 
such ground yet remain that for ages will 
remain the nursery of the elk; but on the 
great plains and lower slopes of California, 
as well as in the more open woods of the 
Coast Range, and the beautiful upper 
slopes of most of the Cascades, he is gone, 
probably forever. For, while easily tamed 
and restored in a park, there will always 
be too much shooting on these grounds to 
suit him, with too many hunters who will 
evade the law often enough to make it a 
little too human for the taste of this fas- 
tidious deer. 

Nothing can be done with the elk by fire 
hunting, because he moves so little at 
night, and he eares so little for salt on 
this coast that a salt lick is of no use. 
Driving with hounds as with deer is quite 
out of the question, so that the hunting is 
narrowed down to still hunting. Deer 
eare little for dogs, but have a mortal fear 
of the sly step of man, and the elk has 
even greater fear. It would be strange, 
therefore, if still hunting, which so quickly 
changes the habits of the deer and even 
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the antelope, should not have the same 
effect on the elk. Deer soon learn to feed 
entirely by night where it is too dangerous 
by day, as in a vineyard or alfalfa patch, 
and even when on native feed learn to stop 
sooner, and go much farther back into 
rougher ground to lie down. The elk is 
naturally a day feeder, though, like the cow 
and the horse, he can eat at night if he 
chooses. It has not taken him long to 
learn that it is far safer to breakfast 
before daylight and get out of the way, to 
go without lunch, and dine very late, so as 
to remain during the day stowed away in 
some wild place where no man is likely to 
intrude. He used to love the open sand- 
bar of a stream to lie on during the day 
in order to eseape flies or mosquitoes. He 
now finds it safer to bear a few flies for 
the sake of keeping out of sight. So he 
used to lie in the sun at times—to harden 
his horns—as the old hunters say. But 
now he is an ardent admirer of shade, and 
eares little for sunshine except on cold 
days or frosty mornings. And even then 
vou had better spend most of your time 
looking for him in shade that will hide his 
coat better than sunshine. But he has not 
vet learned the advantage of silence, as 
has the quail of this coast in the last few 
years, so that his shrill whistle of defiance 
to some rival bull still pierces the depths 
of the forest in rutting time, and gives 
even the tyro the best of opportunities for 
his undoing. 

It seems an incongruity in nature that 
this grand deer, which appeals so vividly 
to our imagination, and in everything 
imposing easily surpasses all the antlered 
tribes of earth, should fall such an easy 
victim to the tenderfoot just at the time 
when it would seem the most easy to 
escape. But the elk often fails just where 
the deer begins to show his wisdom. With 
the deer the hunter’s real troubles gener- 
ally begin when he is within a few hundred 
feet of his game, but with the elk they 
generally end at such a point. Too often 
when one simple twist around a big log 
would take him out of sight, and when a 
dozen little rough gulches, such as shelter 
him so well when lying down, are there 
ready to engulf his fleeting form, he will 
stand like a goose and await the hunter’s 
lead. And then, instead of running away 
like the stricken deer, the elk often stands 
to see if there is any more coming. More 


easy to hit and more easy to kill, ignorant 
of the many ways in which the deer throws 
his pursuer off his bleeding trail, the elk 
is quite apt to be too easy a victim for 
almost any one with a good rifle, if he can 
once get within fair shooting distance. 
But just there is the rub. While the elk 
has learned little about handling himself 
in the immediate presence of man, he 
knows better than all other game how to 
beat him with distance. And in this he 
improves each year, although he may not 
see a man or hear the sound of a rifle in 
all that time. It seems a wonderful intui- 
tion, with which he is gifted even more 
than the bear. 

The elk of California, especially on the 
southern valley, is a trifle smaller than 
that of the farther north and a little 
smaller than the elk of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. But the difference is not very 
great. A good bull stands about fourteen 
hands high, or about the height of the 
native horse. Farther north, larger ones 
are found, and some of the grandest horns 
ever seen have come out of the deep, dark 
woods where one might suppose nature 
would make the horns smaller so as to 
enable the animal to thread the heavy 
brakes with greater ease. Like elk else- 
where, they vary very much in the horns, 
as also in size, weight, and proportions. 
It is doubtful if any California elk ever 
weighed over 800 pounds unless unusually 
fat, while the majority run much _ below 
that. 

The general colors are the same as those 
of elk elsewhere, with the same general 
build. In fact, he has suffered less from 
change of habitat than almost any of our 
large game animals. His natural history, 
times and mode of breeding, and all else 
are much the same as elsewhere, except 
where persecution has compelled him to 
abandon some of his old habits that might 
lead him into trouble, such as spending too 
much time wallowing in mudholes, stand- 
ing around in open water, lying out in the 
open in large droves, migrating on old well- 
worn trails, ete. He seems to know more 
about the white man than any other ani- 
mal, and when you consider the space that 
must now be traversed to insure an 
acquaintance with one in his wild state, 
the elk of the Pacific coast is probably the 
hardest game animal to secure by any 
means of hunting. 
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THE BLOODHOUND 


THE HARMLESS HUNTER 


By LILLIAN 


HE idea that the English bloodhound 

is a savage and particularly fero- 

cious animal is a very common 
error, in no small part due, perhaps, to the 
bloodthirsty stories most of us have read 
in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The hounds 
mentioned by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, however, as used in the Southern 
States, were cross-bred animals and related 
to the Cuban hound, with a blending of 
mastiff, bulldog, and hound blood, and 
were quite savage, and have little, if any, 
resemblance to the English specimen. 
These dogs were first known in the West 
Indies in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, when a number were imported, 
probably from Spain, for the purpose of 
suppressing the Maroon insurrection, but 
the natives were so inspired with terror at 
first sight of the animals that it was found 
unnecessary to make use of them. 

Until some fifty years ago bloodhounds 
were often used in England for tracking 
sheep stealers, and also by keepers and 
herders in all the large forests where 
poachers gave trouble. We find in Sir 
Walter Scott’s poems, and in the old leg- 
ends of border wars between England and 
Scotland, many stories in which the hunt- 
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ing for fugitives by bloodhounds forms an 
inteusely dramatic feature. We have no 
reliable information as to whether the 
bloodhounds were savage in olden times, 
though apparently they were not, as old 
records contain no reference to their hav- 
ing attacked or damaged human quarry 
when they have “run with him.” The 
dog’s business was merely to unerringly 
trace and locate the fugitive, but never to 
attack him. 

Nowadays, in England, there is intense 
public feeling against the Police Depart- 
ment making use of the sagacity and per- 
severance of these hounds, although many 
influential persons have endeavored to sub- 
due public feeling against the dogs and to 
establish a well-broken pack at Scotland 
Yard. Some idea may be had of the value 
of these dogs in such a cause—when I say 
that they have been known in England to 
follow their quarry across water. There 
are many theories regarding how the scent 
is carried on the water, but the one most 
generally accepted is that it is held in the 
bubbles which remain on the surface of the 
water after the swimmer, or wader, has 
passed. 

Owing to the fact that for many years 
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bloodhounds have been used but 
little for practical purposes, the 
development of their staying and 
scenting powers has been great- 
ly neglected, and interest in the 
breed has somewhat diminished. 
Here and there a good working 
hound may be found, but most 
of these dogs in England to-day 
are bred and kept for the show 
bench. I am.glad to say, how- 
ever, that man hunting with 
bloodhounds has lately become 
more and more popular as a 
sport, and field trials have been 
inaugurated. I know of several 
kennels where one or more 
couple of grand dogs are kept in 
training. 

English farmers are intensely 
interested in this new method of 
hunting, and are always most 
willing to allow the hounds to 
run over their land. In fact, 
many farmers deem it quite a 
compliment if one of their 
sturdy lads be invited to fill the 
absolutely safe réle of quarry. 
Possibly the two-and-six pence 
and the mug of ale which in- 
variably accompany the request 
for a lad’s services has some- 
thing to do with their willing- 
ness. 

I visited Mr. and Mrs. Oly- 
phant, who have the largest 
bloodhound kennels in England, 
and witnessed one of the most 
interesting “man-hunts” of my 
experience. The kennel had 
originally been a large stable, 
with an ample courtyard in 
front and a large paddock at 
the back entirely enclosed by 
wire about six feet high; a 
grand place for exercising the 
dogs. We took our stand at one 
side of a gate into this paddock, 
while several kennel men_ re- 
leased the dogs, that we might 
see them to better advantage 
than when in their stalls. And with a rush 
out they came, great, powerful creatures, 
thirty-five of them, crowding and pushing 
through the runway into the paddock in a 
stampede like that of a herd of young bul- 
locks. I involuntarily drew back as one 





Chatley Hugo. /Age,11 months. Said to Have Finest Head in England. 


This Shows Especially Well the Set of Ears. 





Chatley Pilot. Winner of Numerous Championships and Specials. 
Shows Remarkable Head Wrinkle and Peak. 


friendly monster threw himself against 
the wire and pawed at me in a most cordial 
manner. Mr. Olyphant then pointed out 
“Chatley Hugo,” that has never been 
shown, owing to a slight disfigurement, but 
whose head is wonderful, quite the finest 
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Chatley Bellman. A Famous Sire, 
With a Wonderfully Fine Head. 


in the kennel, and probably in the world. 
The accompanying cut shows something of 
his “lap” and “haw,” but it does not do 
the original anything like justice. “ Chat- 
ley Pilot” also deserves special mention, 
as he is the winner of many championships 
and specials, and has the most wonderful 
“peak” and head “ wrinkle” I have seen. 

The following morning, bright and early, 
we were mounted, and the hounds, fifteen 
in all, brought out. In their eagerness to 
be off they leaped up at the horses in a 
manner meant to be playful, but which 
would have been rather disagreeable had 
we not been safely out of reach; and I 
noticed that the keepers had all they could 
do to hold their footing when one or other 
of the great creatures made playful lunge 
at them. The dogs were chained together 
mostly in pairs and fours, until we should 
get to the starting point, where the runner 
had set out more than an hour before. As 
we trotted through the village, most of the 
inhabitants took to fence, carts, and trees, 
the appearance of the pack rolling along 
being certainly awe-inspiring. Even the 
stout-hearted, not knowing the mild dispo- 
sition which lay beneath the hounds’ fero- 
cious exterior, might be pardoned for tak- 
ing no chances. Once clear of the village, 
our way lay through a pretty lane for 
about half a mile, until we came to a hay 
rick, against which leaned the bicycle left 
there by the runner. 

The hounds were now uncoupled and 


taken up to the bicycle, which they sniffed, 
and after “casting about” for a few min- 
utes, went away full cry down the lane. 
Mr. Olyphant advised me to keep back for 
a moment, as he said he had seen a cart 
cross the lane, and undoubtedly some of 
the dogs would be confused by it and 
return. And, sure enough, after they had 
gone about 500 yards, I heard Bailey, a 
sporting farmer, who rode with us, call, 
“Here comes Worker,” and back came a 
powerful hound and the most persistent 
one in the pack, followed by two or three 
others. Up to the bicycle they went, 
sniffed at it, then made off again in eager 
bounds; and I found a trot too slow a pace 
to keep up with them. 

When we arrived at the spot where the 
eart had crossed the lane the dogs seemed 
uncertain, and several went back again. 
We galloped up a piece of rising ground 
and stood a few minutes watching them 
“casting” (the spreading out of hounds) 
and “ feathering ” (this is when the hounds 
fancy they have the line, but are not cer- 
tain enough to give tongue or push on). 
We had a check of about eight minutes, and 
the scent was undoubtedly “ catchy,” but at 
length they gradually drew into the track 
of the runner, and then one after another 
“spoke ” to it, and away we went on a mad 
gallop in splendid trim and keeping well 
together. The pace was fast, and the line 
led through a farm-yard on to a wood 
road until we came to another hill. This 
was full of rabbit holes, but the dogs had 
no mind for rabbits, so they tore up the 
hill without looking to the right or left. 
On the top there was a sudden check, as 
on the previous hill, the scent evidently 
being bad. We waited almost ten minutes 
watching the hounds trying to puzzle out 
the line. There was a slight breeze from 
the west, and Bailey explained to me that 
most foxhounds could do little in this part 
of the country in a west wind, even when 
the fox was not half a mile in front of 
them. 

We afterward learned that the runner 
had gone west to this point, then turned 
north. While some of the young hounds 
were making a wide cast, which proved to 
be about 300 yards off the real line, the 
older ones were inclined to draw back. 
No one knew within a mile which way the 
runner had gone, and the hounds were not 
lifted or interfered with. Suddenly some- 
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one remarked the wind had gone into the 
north, and in a few seconds after I noticed 
one and then another of the dogs throw up 
his head and draw into the wind; they were 
working the line in and out among the 
horses, but were very soon packed and 
going away full cry. 

Now they were fairly settled to their 
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which in cold blood I would have hesitated 
to cross faster than a trot. 

The children going to school and the vil- 
lagers on their way to work had crossed 
and recrossed the line, but there was no 
check, and we soon turned into a field where 
some women were picking mushrooms. 
Here the dogs returned to the road several 




















Chatley Consort and Her Two Puppies, Which Afterward Became Famous as 
Worker and Premier. 


line. So down the hill we galloped after 
them, and across a rough meadow full of 
rabbit holes. “Look to your horse!” 
shouted Bailey, as we tore up another small 
hill. The advice was well timed. In my 
eagerness to keep the hounds in sight (they 
were now pulling away at a great rate) I 
had been urging my mare over ground 


times before getting the line, but when we 
did get started there was another race 
across the meadow at full speed, then over 
a stone wall, which my bay took in great 
form, through a lane, and then the dogs 
suddenly turned into a small wood. 

We pushed our way as well as we could 
over the rocks and fallen trees, and soon 
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came upon the pack. They were clustered 
around a big tree, in which was perched 
the runner; and thus ended the most 
entertaining hunt in which I have ever 
participated. The run had been eight 
miles, and the time from start to finish just 
fifty-five minutes. 

The training of puppies usually begins 
when they are two months old, and at first 
it is little more than frolic for the young- 
sters, for it is very necessary to impress 
them with the notion that business is play, 
not work, because no pup of such tender 
age will tolerate anything like toil, if he 
thinks it is that. Hence the mighty man- 
trailer, like other embryo notables, has his 
own baby school. 

The trainer, with a boy assistant, puts 
a line on each pup, and takes the lot to 
the training ground, usually some con- 
venient field bordered with walls or hedges 
behind which the boy can hide when 
desired. The boy carries a bit of old sack- 
ing, or other stout rag, to serve as a lure 
to the puppies. After shaking this in their 
faces to get them keen to lay hold of it, he 
races away, flopping the cloth about as he 
goes. 

Meanwhile the trainer restrains the pups 
by means of the lines, but at the same 
time he hisses them on until they tug at 
the lines in their energy to get away. He 
also keeps repeating the word “man.” 
His object being to impress upon the 
pupils the idea that when they hear the 
word “man” they are expected to chase, 
first solely by sight, but later to take a trail, 
or to hunt for one as a spaniel will hunt 
for some hidden article at the command 
“ seek.” 

While the boy is but a short distance 
away, and shaking his rag in plain view, 
the puppies are released. At once they 
rush ahead, and presently overtake the slow- 
running boy. The trainer closely follows 
them, and so soon as they have overtaken 
the boy, he urges them to attack him, or 
the rag which the boy keeps shaking in a 
tempting fashion. After a few of these 
lessons the puppies will go at top speed to 
the boy a considerable distance, and they 
are then ready for the second lesson, 7. e., 
the first actual trailing. 

For this the boy starts as usual, and is 
eaught. After he has teased the puppies 
with the rag and slapped them with it, just 
enough to anger them, while at the same 


time carefully avoiding anything like pun- 
ishment,-he runs away again. The trainer 
meanwhile has secured the lines, so when 
the puppies attempt pursuit they find 
themselves firmly held. This merely adds 
to their excitement, and they strain at their 
tethers, while eagerly watching the boy 
going farther and farther away. This 
time he runs out of sight and hides behind 
some convenient shelter. The trainer holds 
the pups for a few minutes, then lets them 
go, and hisses them on; here is where 
breeding shows, for clean-bred pups will 
almost always lower their noses and begin 
to search for the boy’s tracks. The trail, 
of course, is easily found; they promptly 
follow it to the boy’s hiding place. When 
they reach him he again shakes the rag in 
their faces and slaps them cautiously with 
it just enough to keep them keenly inter- 
ested. Because the rag is whipped about 
with considerable force, the puppies nat- 
urally face it and the boy. This is the 
first lesson in baying a quarry, and the 
trainer takes his time about reaching them, 
in order that they may learn to stick to 
their man and hold him, without attempt- 
ing to injure him until help arrives. With 
good puppies very few such lessons will 
make them keen and reliable for short 
distances. 

Here, then, are two important points 
mastered. The puppies have learned to 
seek for a trail and to follow it until the 
maker of it is discovered, and also to know 
that if they stick to their man and have 
patience their beloved trainer will sooner 
or later appear and relieve them of their 
charge and reward them for their perform- 
ance by praise and caresses (dear to the 
canine heart), and possibly by a morsel of 
something delightful to the canine palate. 

As the puppies advance in age and 
experience they are apt to play a bit rough, 
but this is never discouraged; while it is 
far from the trainer’s idea to make man- 
eaters of his charges, he is extremely 
anxious to have them developed into fear- 
less and determined trailers, so he encour- 
ages them to take hold now and then. The 
bov, for his protection, now uses stout leg- 
gins or stout boots to prevent some oyer- 
eager pup doing what at the worst would 
be but half-intended hurt, for it must be 
remembered that a pure-bred bloodhound 
seldom shows any trace of actual vicious- 
ness. Their natural instinct is to stick to 
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and to puzzle out the coldest of trails and 
to bay (not bite) their quarry, and this 
properly schooled dogs may be depended 
upon to do, and nothing more. 

All they are supposed to do, taught to 
do, or asked to do is to take up and follow 
any indicated human track, to follow it 
wherever it may lead; to unerringly 
pick it out, although tracks, human and 
brute, may repeatedly cross it; and to hold 
the maker of that track, wherever they may 
find him, until help arrives. 

Beyond the stage of the training already 


do in all other trailers and field dogs which 
work chiefly upon direct body scent. A 
wise trainer will not use the same boy nor 
the same ground too often. What the 
hounds require to fully develop them is an 
all-round education, which may only be 
aequired by constant work upon the trails 
of different people and in all sorts of 
country. 

The proper way to handle a pack is to 
have one man feed and control them, and 
to keep strangers from meddling or play- 
ing with them in any way. A good man 














Chatley Brilliant. Winner of Several Championships and Specials, and One of the Best Bitches in the Country. 


described the progress is simple enough. 
The boy is given an ever-increasing start 
until the growing dogs become reliable on 
a cold trail and for any reasonable dis- 
tance. Gradually the difficulties and 
intricacies of the trail are increased until 
the hounds will unerringly follow it 
through a maze of cattle tracks, through 
streets and across water of reasonable size. 
After that, individual excellence at train- 
ing becomes rather a question of individ- 
ual intelligence and scenting power, and 
these vary broadly in bloodhounds, as they 


will keep the hounds in proper physical 
condition and see that they do not lack 
work. He will take them through all sorts 
of country, through busy streets to accus- 
tom them to crowds, and through every bit 
of different country within his reach. He 
will give them all the work he possibly can, 
under conditions which closest resemble 
the actual pursuit of a criminal, and above 
all, he will work them over cold and diffi- 
cult trails, and in every respect treat them 
as if every practise run was the actual 
chase of a desperate and crafty felon. 
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THE FIRST TROUT OF THE.SEASON 


By REGINALD H. JOHNSON 


When that the month of May 

Is eome. and that I hear the fowlés sing, 
And see the flowers as they begin to spring, 
Farewell my book and my devotion. 


O sang Dan Chaucer in the springtide 
of English poetry. So singeth in 
his heart every angler when the 

vernal season comes round, as he looks for- 
ward eagerly to days of delight on the 
banks of some rushing mountain stream or 
meadow-meandering brook. There is a 
peculiar joy in the first catch of the season, 
in getting away from winter and out of 
doors, whilst the spring is yet in its earliest 
infancy, when the grass puts on its ten- 
derest, freshest green, and the willows 
begin to bud where the pasture meets the 
marsh, while the bluebirds and robins are 
renewing acquaintance with their northern 
haunts. 

At this time of the year the trout fish- 
ing season opens on most of our northern 
streams. Some anglers may prefer to try 
their art on the vast network of rivers in 
the tangled forests of the northern border, 
though the weather is apt to be still severe 
and the waters chill in those regions, and 
the fishing not so good as later on. On 
the brooks that babble down the woody 
glens to join the Hudson, or on the wild 
kills that leap in cataracts down the cliffs 
along the Delaware, sleeping here and 
there in deep pools among steep rocks, or 
rushing turbulently through narrow, dark 
ravines, many a good take of trout may 
be had. Those cool, shady wildernesses, 
however, are best reserved for the hot suns 
of summer. 

But in the early spring days the brooks 
of that picturesque middle region between 
the wild and the cultivated, of wooded hill 
and lowland marsh, of pasture and farm 
land and quiet oak glades, hold forth the 
most pleasing invitation to the angler. 
Such regions abound throughout the wide 
section of country known as the Old North- 
west. Hundreds of small rivers intersect 
the rolling prairie, and lakes and marshes 


fill up the lowlands. Here and there across 
the face of the country rise ranges of 
kettle hills—moraines left by the ice 
sheet of the glacial age. In the hollows, 
or kettles, of these hills, the water from 
rain or melting snow collects and is 
drained away to subterranean reservoirs, 
whence it gushes forth from the hillside in 
clear, cold streams, or bubbles up on the 
edge of the marsh in deep, circular basins 
of white sand. Thence the brook goes 
sparkling through the meadows and pas- 
tures, winds through the park-like oak- 
openings, and works quietly and secretly 
through the marsh country, hiding under 
narrow, over-hanging banks. Very few of 
these streams originally contained trout, 
but they have long been successfully 
stocked, and, while the fish are not so 
plentiful as in the northern waters, many 
a good catch may be made on them. As 
a rule in the early part of the season worm 
bait is used; later on in midsummer, when 
the hay has been cut, leaving a fringe of 
cover along the edge of the bank of the 
brook, the trout will strike at live grass- 
hoppers with great eagerness, affording 
exceptionally fine sport. The marshes are 
then lit up with the flame of the cardinal 
flower, the fields ring with the notes of the 
meadow-lark and the sociable bobolink, 
while the marsh-hawk hangs in the sky. 

It is during the gray days at the open- 
ing of the season, with their changes of 
green and silver, that the fishing is best 
on these more southerly waters. The 
brooks are then brimming with clear, cold 
water, bubbling and gurgling under hol- 
low banks, or broadening out into wide 
stretches, darkly ruffled with wind and 
rain, or smiling back to the blue of the 
sky. To reach them the angler has before 
him usually a drive over muddy country 
roads and a walk through miry fields. The 
landscape fades away into misty woods, 
dark hills veiled with clouds and swept by 
the skirts of the rain,* or stretches of 
prairie and marsh, vanishing into the dim 
distance under the lowering sky. Now 
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and then the clouds lift a little, turning 
from steely gray to bright silver, every 
change being reflected on the surface of 
the brook. At times the sun sends down 
a shaft of light through a rent in the 
clouds, bringing out the dazzling green of 
the grass where it strikes, or empurpling 
the shaggy woods on the ridges of the 
hills. Here and there the stream works its 
way through a clump of willows, whose 
ever-thirsty roots, reaching down into the 
water, shelter the greedy trout. In some 
stretches the brook may have been straight- 
ened out into deep, narrow ditches to drain 
the marsh. In the dark holes in the 
angles of these ditches, and under the low 
bridges spanning them at intervals, over 
which the farmers haul their marsh hay in 
the summer, the largest trout are usually 
found. Where the brook runs through the 
meadows, beds of fresh green water cress 
divide its channel into little rivulets, up 
which the approaching angler may see the 
trout scurrying. These beds of cress 
afford excellent cover, and when a hooked 
fish dives under them and sulks, it is quite 
difficult to land him, for one’s tackle is 
apt to become entangled in the strong 
roots of the cress. This unpleasant situa- 
tion may be avoided by casting in at the 
further edge of the cress, and playing the 
fish up and out on the opposite bank. 
Fishing for trout with worm bait on 
these streams requires a_ considerable 
degree of skill and caution. Early in the 
season there is little cover, the soggy 
banks are treacherous and shaky, and the 
fish easily alarmed. The angler must keep 
well back and east carefully into the 
stream, letting his bait glide gently with 
the current into the lurking places of 
the hungry fish. Rubber hip-boots are a 
necessity, for in handling a strike the 





fisherman may stumble over the rough 
hummocks of the marsh and go sprawling 
into the bog; or through a hole in the 
hollow bank he may sink to his thighs in 
icy water. On a rainy day; or toward 
sundown on a bright one, when the holes 
deep under the bank are already dark, 
really sizable trout may be taken—one, and 
two, and sometimes three-pounders—sav- 
age fellows who give plenty of good sport. 

If the angler be also a lover of birds he 
will meet many of the feathered tribe on 
these marshes. The solitary jacksnipe 
comes swinging overhead in his corkscrew 
flight, or jerks away from behind some 
tussock of grass with a harsh scaip, and 
towers up into the air, quickly dropping 
to earth again. Large flocks of yellowlegs 
flash over the pools, turning up their wings 
with a simultaneous motion. The wild, 
sweet whistle of the plover is heard, as he 
alights in the meadow, stands up so tall, 
and stretches his wings. 

The first catch of the season—what a 
welcome object to the eye of the angler is 
his first trout of the year, fresh and drip- 
ping from the cool brook! What a feel- 
ing of exultation comes over him as, after 
carefully playing the fish, he lands him at 
last at his feet on the green turf! A 
trout is indeed one of the most beautiful 
creations of nature. The brilliancy of his 
spots, the silver gleam. of his sides, his 
lithe and active form, so well adapted to 
his ends, are hardly to be excelled for nat- 
ural grace and color by any other of the 
denizens of wood or stream. And when 
at the end of the day his silvery captives 
are creeled among the fresh water cress, 
and the angler turns his steps toward 
home with a good appetite and successful 
sport, he has tasted one of the simplest and 
most innocent of delights. 
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THE AMATEUR’S GARDEN 


SECOND PAPER 


By ROBERT BLIGHT 


T will be remembered that in the first 
paper our supposed suburban garden 
had a third of its length cut off for a 
plot for vegetables. At the farther end of 
this let us again mark off a portion ten 
feet in depth, across the whole width of our 
lot, for a purpose to be described below. 
Around the remainder plan out a walk, not 
less than three feet wide, and divide the 
plot enclosed by it into four equal portions 
by paths of the same width crossing at 
right angles. It will be a good thing to 
surround the four beds thus obtained by an 
edging of some kind. Some persons would 
be satisfied with boards nine inches wide, 
with a third of their depth sunk in the 
sarth, and supported in their upright posi- 
tion by stout posts driven into the ground 
on alternate sides. Such an edging keeps 
the soil from falling into the paths, and 
gives an air of regularity and tidiness to 
the garden. Boards have the advantage of 
cheapness, but there are neat earthenware 
edging tiles also which are not very expen- 
sive and have the merit of being more dur- 
able, as well as of giving a better “ finish” 
to the appearance of things. The walks 
may be left in the natural state or covered 
with gravel, or even ashes from the fur- 
nace. We have now four plots, each some 
twenty feet by fifteen, to be filled with such 
vegetables as our tastes dictate; and the 
amount of “truck” that can be raised in 
such an area is astonishing. Any reputable 
seedsman’s catalogue gives directions about 
sowing and planting, and the intelligent 
amateur will never find any difficulty, if he 
studies to carry out the instructions. It 
would be superfluous to give them here. 
But let me say that he will find a vast dif- 
ference between the vegetables that he 
gathers out of the garden and those from 
the best greengrocer that ever was. Try a 
dish of peas of your own production, and 
then one from the market, and you shall be 
judge whether I am wrong. 
Now let us return to the plot of ten feet 


in depth we cut off at the end. You will 
want a tool-house, for you cannot be always 
running down into the cellar of the 
house for some implement, and, moreover, 
it would be inconvenient, to say the least, 
to keep your wheelbarrow and lawn-mower 
there. Any one who ean saw straight to a 
marked line and drive a nail without hit- 
ting his thumb, like Jerome’s Uncle Podger, 
can put up such a structure; but if not, the 
carpenter is available. Let the building 
reach the whole ten feet in length, with a 
width of six feet. The height in front need 
not be higher than seven feet, sloping to 
six feet in the back. There is no need for a 
window, unless you wish to try your hand 
at putting one in. You will never work 
there in dark and gloomy weather, or in 
frost and snow, so that you can always 
have the door open when you are inside. 
Your door should be wide enough to take 
the wheelbarrow and the mower in without 
difficulty. The sides should have hooks, 
nails, and the like, on which to hang all 
tools, for they will be best if hung away 
from the earth. At one side of the door, 
which should be in the centre, put up a 
bench, ever so rough, on which you can do 
potting when necessary, or trim your vege- 
tables before you take them into the house. 
The ecost of all this need not alarm you, 
for, if you will take the trouble to work out 
your “specifications,” you will find that 
you will need less than 400 feet of nine- 
inch boards and 100 of 3x4” for posts and 
rafters. The mere material will not ex- 
ceed some six or seven dollars, for you do 
nct require “faney” lumber. 

In the other side of the plot enclose a 
space some six feet wide on three sides, 
leaving the front open. Four stout posts 
three feet above the ground and some com- 
mon lumber are all that is necessary. This 
is to receive the rubbish, weeds, outside 
leaves of vegetables, grass from the lawn, 
ete., all of which should be carefully ecar- 
ried from the garden and deposited here, 
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You are not only compelled to get rid of 
this waste, but it is valuable for dressing 
for the garden. You need not be afraid 
of its being offensive. All you have to do 
is to invest some ten cents occasionally in 
a little unslaked lime, to be obtained at any 
place where they sell builders’ material, or 
even at the coal merchant’s. Put a few 
lumps of this in a bucket vf water; allow it 
to fall to pieces, stir it well and then throw 
it over the heap of refuse. If this is done 
oceasionally during the hot weather, 
neither flies nor odors will trouble you, but 
you will have a pile of material that will 
enrich the vegetable garden. I know full 
well that persons with a rubbish heap often 
forget to deodorize, but I feel that I am 
addressing a person who “ means business,” 
and such do not forget. You can let a 
Virginia creeper trail over your wood- 
wurk, or plant a row of sweet peas around 
the three sides of the enclosure, and the 
eye will not be offended. 

Now you have got really every necessary 
convenience for commencing your garden- 
ing, but there are two things I would ad- 
vise you to add to these: not because they 
are absolutely necessary, but because they 
are extremely useful and interesting. These 
are a hot-bed and a cold frame. The 
former is a box sloping to the front and 
covered with a glass sash, placed over a 
heap of stable manure that has been pre- 
pared and covered with soil. It is inval- 
uable for raising seedlings that are tender 
or with which we want to gain time; and 
we may even use it for the purpose of get- 
ting a few early vegetables at a time when 
they are real delicacies. The cold frame 
is a similar box and sash, placed on the 
ground or garden bed, and used for win- 
tering vegetables and plants that we need 
in early spring. In the case of the hot-bed 
especially you gain the advantage of secur- 
ing heat from the manure during its de- 
composition, and after this work is done 
you have it in an excellent condition for 
use in either the flower or vegetable garden. 
The cost of the boxes is very trifling, for 
good one-inch planks are all that is neces- 
sary, and any gardening manual will give 
directions as to their structure, which is of 
the simplest kind. A single sash is better 
than nothing, but a two-sash frame is the 
best for the small garden of the amateur. 
The sashes themselves, glazed and painted, 


can be purchased from any seedsman for 
about two dollars a sash. If you do not 
care to embark in frame culture, the 
ground at this end of the garden can be 
used for rhubarb and sea-kale, two plants 
but too sparingly cultivated in private 
gardens; and you can have a place for 
“herbs ”—parsley, thyme, savory, and the 
like, that the cook likes to have fresh. a 
sage bush also, and a patch of mint for the 
peas and for that delicious mint-sauce 
which can even transform mutton into 
spring lamb. 

One of the greatest stumbling blocks in 
the way of the amateur gardener is the 
soil, and it is no wonder that it is so. We 
hear many a failure attributed to Mother 
Earth, sometimes rightly, very frequently 
wrongly. It is such a relief to have the 
soil to fall back upon, when we have to 
account for some want of success which is 
really due to poor gardening. But it would 
indeed be a strange thing if the All-Mother 
always placed the right sort of soil in the 
right place for each individual, so that he 
had nothing to do but to plant what he 
liked and then leave it to the tender mer- 
cies of a changeful climate, to look after it- 
self, as the dandelions do. Life would not 
be worth living if it had no difficulties, for 
then the law of evolution that the fittest 
survive would have no meaning. Let us 
not, therefore, talk about the drawbacks of 
the soil, but see what we can do with such 
as we have. 

Nevertheless, beyond all question, the 
soil is the most important consideration in 
our gardening, and calls for intelligent ex- 
amination, for it is not a mere standing 
place for a plant, but the source of a large 
proportion of its food. Professor Shaler 
has very aptly said: “Soils are the wreck- 
age of the rocks, as they wear down under 
the action of air, rain, and frost, the roots 
of plants, and the stomachs of earth- 
worms. * * * IJTt is a beautiful fact 
that the greatest work of ruin that the 
world knows—the decay of the continents 
themselves—should give us the founda- 
tions on which to rest all the higher life 
of the world. All our forests and prairies 
owe their life to this decay. All the higher 
animals of the world depend upon this 
plant-life, and man himself founds his life 
upon the same mass of ruin.” Now, if 
soils are the wreckage of the rocks. it 
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follows that their constituents will be as 
varied as the rocks themselves. This 
variety has had much to do with the great 
diversity in the vegetable world, and it is 
an undoubted fact that some plants will 
only grow on certain kinds of soil. But it 
does not follow that some other plants will 
not grow upon almost any kind of soil and 
that, under certain conditions, every kind 
of this wreckage will not support some 
plant-life. There are oases in the Sahara, 
and even the alkali plains are not entirely 
without vegetation. Here is comfort for 
the amateur gardener who is compelled to 
be content with that soil which he finds on 
the spot where his fortunes have placed 
him. Books tell us that a sandy loam is 
the soil for general purposes, and they de- 
fine it as one with certain proportions of 
clay, sand, lime, and humus. We cannot, 
however, all live on a sandy loam; and I 
question whether it is worth while for the 
suburban dweller, for instance, to trouble 
himself about this matter. It is making a 
mystery and raising difficulties which can 
only deter, instead of encouraging. 

There is no harm, however, in your test- 
ing the soil of the plot in which you intend 
to have your garden. Take a handful of 
it when it is moderately damp, and squeeze 
it into a ball. It ought to make one with- 
out getting pasty and gummy, showing 
sufficient tenacity to hold together as it 
lies in your hand. Now drop it on the 
path. It ought to fall apart into a cone- 
like heap, with granules pretty even in size. 
It is this granular structure, coupled with 
the tenacity, that makes a soil best suited 
for plants. If it is unevenly lumpy it 
needs the action of frost; if it is dusty, it 
is deficient in lime. But a study of soils 
alone would take up a greater space than 
the whole of our paper, so let us take one 
of our borders, just as it is, and see what 
can be done with it. Mark out your bor- 
der with the spade, treading the tool per- 
pendicularly along the outline. Now have 
your wheelbarrow near. Take out a few 
spadefuls at the beginning of the border 
and place them in the wheelbarrow. Now 
go across the border, treading your spade 
again perpendicularly about the width of 
the spade from the front from which you 
have removed the earth. Next skin the 
grass, about an inch thick, from the 
marked-out space and turn it face down in 
the trench before you. Now dig the 


skinned portion, turning each spadeful 
completely over on the top of the turf that 
has been placed in the trench, burying it 
out of sight. Go over the whole border 
thus, and leave it to the winter frosts. 

It would be a good plan to get your 
manure now and store it in the place en- 
closed at the end of the kitchen garden. 
In this way you will be sure that it will 
be well rotted in spring. Of course some 
officious friend will tell you that by leaving 
your manure there you are losing so many 
pounds of ammonia. Let him rave. What 
you want is some manure that shall be so 
absolutely decayed that it will crumble 
when touched, manure that you will have 
to put into the wheelbarrow with the spade 
and not with the fork. When the weather 
denotes the approach of spring wheel this 
well-rotted manure to the border and 
spread it over the surface a few inches 
thick. If you can command a barrel of 
wood ashes spread this also. As soon as 
the frost is thoroughly out of the ground 
and the soil is moderately dry (it must not 
be wet), fork the border over well, ming- 
ling earth, manure, and ashes thoroughly 
together. You will have a border which 
will be good for anything in reason. Of 
course at that time of the year the days 
are short. Duties may prevent one from 
performing the operation in person, but if 
a man has to be hired, see that he does not 
“seamp ” the mixing process. Do not for 
one moment listen to any of the difficulties 
about soil. You ean compel the soil to 
serve your turn. A border or bed pre- 
pared as advised here will last for years. 
All you have to do is to put a layer of 
manure over it every fall when you clean 
up for the winter. The autumn rains and 
the melting snows in spring will carry 
down the nourishment for the plants. You 
ean rake off the refuse, and your soil is 
ready for its summer duties. 

Now for sowing and planting. There is 
no mystery about these operations, but 
those who use common sense succeed bet- 
ter than those who are careless. It is 
impossible to give rules that shall apply in 
every case. There are, however, some gen- 
eral principles which are universally ap- 
plicable. Sowing should be done when the 
weather is fine and the ground friable and 
fairly dry. Planting must be done when 
the soil is thoroughly moist. Fine, small 
seeds must be only just covered lightly 
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with earth, while larger ones must be 
placed deeper. Some bulbs have to be 
buried deeply, while others must be placed 
almost on the top of the earth. In plant- 
ing out never put the plant less deeply 
than it has been before, but rather deeper. 
Make the hole large enough for the plant 
to hang freely in it, with the roots spread- 
ing, not twisted up into a bunch. Put the 
earth in very loosely at first, filling the hole 
up to the proper level. Then give firm 
pressure with the hand or foot on every 
side until the plant stands upright alone; 
then fill the hole again to the level of the 
surrounding earth. It is always best in re- 
moving a plant from one place to another 
to take up as large a ball of the old earth 
as possible; do not shake the roots. The 
finer portions, containing the mouths, so 
to speak, are exceedingly tender. We must 
not forget also that the soil newly placed 
in a hole will settle down in a day or two; 
so that it is a good plan to have a look at 
our work a second time and make up defi- 
ciences. If the weather is at all dry after 
planting do not spare the watering pot, but 
do not get your ground pasty, for a hot 
sun will soon bake such a surface into a 
hard crust that must be broken up before 
the plant can make headway. Go over 
each new planting in a day or two and see 
that the surface of the ground is loose and 
friable. Trowel, hand-fork, or hoe will 
then be useful. If you water seeds use the 
rose on the watering pot and water after 
sundown. If you do it while the sun is on 
the spot the ground is sure to cake, and 
the seeds will not be able to get through. 
Remember that ground should always be 
loose at the surface, not only that the 
plants may have free passage, but also that 
the air may permeate the soil and so bring 
about the necessary chemical changes. 
What shall we plant and sow? Here in- 
dividual tastes must decide. Every gar- 
dener has his favorite flowers and shrubs, 
and a man must be largely left to make 
his own choice. But whatever we plant and 
sow let there be a method about it. For 
instance, in a border the highest plants are 
to be at the back and the lowest at the 
front; while in a bed on the lawn the high- 
est should be in the middle and the lowest 
near the edge. We must, therefore, know 
the heights to which plants of different 
species grow. Again, our garden is to be 
an artistic picture. Color is, therefore, of 


the first importance. The plants should be 
so placed that the colors are harmonious. 
No place about the home, not even your 
own “den,” is so restful as the garden 
when its colors are properly arranged; and 
no place is so irritating when there are 
glaring inconsistencies. Study, therefore, 
the colors of your flowers. Another point, 
you will not want your garden to be a per- 
fect blaze of color for a week or two and a 
colorless waste all the rest of the year. 
Therefore, again, study the times of flower- 
ing of plants. If you manage properly you 
2an always have something in bloom from 
March until nearly Christmas. From snow- 
drops and crocuses to chrysanthemums 
is a long range. Still another point, and 
it is an important one; you will want some 
of your plants to be fixtures, while others 
will change from year to year. You ought 
to know whether a certain plant is an 
annual, a biennial, or a perennial. The 
annuals may be hardy or tender, without 
much difficulty, but the biennials and per- 
ennials must be hardy with or without a 
little protection. 

My advice is nearly at an end, but I must 
add another word or two. Allow no weeds 
in the garden, but pull them up whenever 
you see them, even if you are walking 
round the place with the most fashionable 
person imaginable. Weeds, which are 
merely plants in the wrong place, deserve 
no consideration. In sowing seeds be lib- 
eral with the seed, so as to get a good 
group, but in thinning out be ruthless 
about weaklings. It is useless to allow 
them to struggle along in competition with 
their stronger rivals. Have a good supply 
of light stakes, painted or unpainted, which 
can be bought from the seedsman for a few 
cents a dozen, of all sizes and stoutness. 
Also keep on hand in the tool-house a 
pound of raphia for tying up plants. With 
these, take care that everything that needs 
support is staked, for a heavy rain or a 
strong wind might work destruction that 
could not be remedied in a whole season. 
Lastly, let me advise you to take up gar- 
dening at once. You will soon find that it 
adds a new pleasure to life. And as you 
work in it, “the dearer than all other” 
perhaps holding up a rose while you tie it, 
and the modern John Gilpin riding the 
hoe across the lawn, you will find that you 
are in a Paradise from which the serpent 
has been excluded. 
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To Stop the Another matter to which the 
Slaughter of Boone and Crockett Club has 


Bear and been devoting its careful at- 
White Sheep tention is preservation of 
in Alaska 6 meg 


wild animal life in Alaska. 
Here is a vast stretch of country for 
the greater part unsuited to agriculture, 
unfitted for settlement, and therefore the 
more adapted for a great game preserve. 
Mr. Dall DeWeese, who has traveled this 
section, and who knows as much about 
Alaskan game as any other man living, is 
very strongly urging protection for the 
game of this territory. He says that 
the slaughter of the white sheep, moose, 
bear, and caribou in this country has 
been so excessive in the last five or six 
years as even to be apparent to the casual 
observer. Out of his abundant and thor- 
ough knowledge of the country, he 
advises strongly the making of a great 
game park and the passing of laws which 
will prohibit the killing of the big brown 
bear (Ursus Middendorffi) on Kadiak 
Island for five years, and a law making an 
open season on other game outside of the 
park only from August 15 to November 
1. At present there are no game laws in 
Alaska. 

Mr. W. T. Hornaday, who is the super- 
intendent of the New York Zodlogical So- 
ciety Park, and a deep and sincere student 
of all questions relating to the preserva- 
tion of our game, also suggests a national 
park which shall inelude the whole of the 
Alaskan and Kenai Peninsulas, Kadiak 
Island, and Afognak Island. The interior 
boundary of Mr. Hornaday’s suggested 
preserve begins at 

Nushagak, extending along the river of 
that name to its confluence with the Mal- 
chatna; thence along that stream to where 
it crosses the 155th meridian of west longi- 
tude; thence in a direct line to latitude 62 
degrees and longitude 152 degrees, which point 
is north of Tyonek and distant therefrom 
eighty miles; thence eastward along the 62nd 
parallel of latitude to where that parallel 
crosses the Copper River; thence to the sum- 
mit of Mount St. Elias and the head of the 
northeasterly arm of Yakutat Bay. 


A bill providing for a national game 
preserve on these lines is about to be 
introduced into Congress. Such is the 
happy culmination of Boone and Crockett 
Club effort, which has been very deeply 
concerned in this Alaskan game question 
for some little time. 


Deplorable as the situation 
appears to be in Wyoming, one 
Idaho of our most important big 

game sections, yet in Idaho 
there is even less respect for law. At best 
the laws are meagre enough, but no one 
seems to have the courage to insist that 
they shall give even the little protection 
that they might be made to afford. Irrep- 
arable harm is being done in several direc- 
tions, but perhaps most flagrantly to the 
fishing interests. Sawmills on the north 
fork of the Snake River and on Fall River 
are, without hindrance and apparently 
without a protest from any one, running 
their sawdust into the rivers in total viola- 
tion of the law. Both of these streams 
are among the finest trout waters in the 
State, and each is being polluted to a 
degree that will soon be beyond redemp- 
tion. 

Idaho purports to have a game warden 
in Mr. W. T. Bartley, of Boise City, but 
this gentleman allows the sawmills to go 
on dumping sawdust into the streams. The 
sawmills seem indeed to be bigger than the 
game warden, or even the Governor him- 
self. So often it is the case that, through 
lack of sufficient money to set the machin- 
ery in motion, game wardens are unable to 
enforce the law, but that does not seem 
to be the difficulty in Idaho. Meanwhile, 
to the great injury of the fish, the mills 
continue dumping sawdust into the streams 
with not even an official protest. 


Lawlessness 
in 


Give the Apropos of the movement to 
Antelope enlarge the National Park, the 
aChance more surely to protect the animals 
forlife hich harbor there, as well as to 
extend its usefulness as a forest reserve, 
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why not better a good plan, and give the 
antelope a chance for its life by extending 
the present southerly line of the Park even 
beyond the Gros Ventre range. None of 
our disappearing big game requires more 
careful husbanding than the antelope, the 
largest slaughter of which in this section 
occurs during its southern migration. If 
the Park could be extended so as to pro- 
vide a good winter range, at least some of 
the autumn killing might be repaired. 

How our game animals are disappearing 
off the face of the earth had emphatic illus- 
tration the other day in a letter from Mr. 
C. Hart Merriam, chief of the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey. Mr. Merriam is prepar- 
ing some maps, which, together with an 
article on the “Destruction of American 
Big Game,” a little later are to be pub- 
lished in Outinc, and in commenting on 
his progress, he writes: “One of the chief 
difficulties in this sort of mapping is the 
rapidly contracting borders of the areas 
inhabited by the animals in question. We 
get a lot of spots down on our large maps 
(from which the small maps are copied), 
and after a few years find that the ani- 
mals no longer occur at the spotted loeali- 
ties. In the case of the elk, I think it is 
within bounds to say that the area inhab- 
ited at the present day has contracted at 
least half since I began to map its distri- 
bution.” 

Surely this is illuminative enough. 


In the New York Sun of Feb- 
A Stigma 
Upon the ruary 7 appeared a story, dated 
Triton Fish Utica, told by a member of the 
and Game Triton Fish and Game Club, of 
Club , 

a moose hunt on the preserve 
of that club, northwest of Quebec. It is a 
most unpleasant story of the lingering 
butchery of a moose, but I refer to it here 
because of the following paragraph which 
oceurs in the shameless recital: 

We had just set out for the camp when 
the dog started two fine moose and we all 
set out in pursuit. The snow was deep and 
had a crust sufficiently hard to bear us upon 
snowshoes, while the moose broke through at 
every leap. 

I have known the Triton Club for a 
number of years, and have known it favor- 
ably, but if they allow those who engaged 
in this snow crusting to continue members 
of the club, we shall have to withdraw our 
respect. No one but a butcher or a man 


in direst need of meat would engage in this 
most unsportsmanlike method of killing. 
The Triton Club cannot rest under this 
stigma, for stigma it is and nothing less. 
There are too many good sportsmen among 
Canadians to permit such unsportsmanly 
conduct to go unpunished. 

The most extraordinary bird slaughter 
of which I have ever heard has just come 
to my notice from Louisiana, where it is 
reported that three men—Banks Murff, a 
merchant at Houghton; Napoleon Murff, 
an official of Shreeveport; and William 
McCormick, of Bossier City, killed 1,367 
ducks in forty-eight hours! Along with 
the report of this butchery comes the revolt- 
ing information that “the scores given 
stand only for bagged ducks. How many 
were winged and got away, or how many 
fell dead out of sight is not known, and 
never will be. * * * It should be under- 
stood that in making this score the men 
shot at single ducks rarely. Mostly they 
fired at passing flocks.” Was ever such 
outrageous slaughter heard of ? Are there 
no sportsmen in Louisiana to bring to 
book such miserable pot hunters as these 
three. 


The Double Apropos of my comment in the 
-577 and February number on the small 
50Calibres ond large bore rifles, I have 
Compared 

been asked by several corre- 
spondents to give my opinion of the .577, 
which has been recently affected by some 
American big game hunters of a compara- 
tively local experience. It is an English 
rifle, and a first-class one; strong shoot- 
ing and accurate. I used one at different 
times on my Far Eastern hunting trip, and 
was particularly observant of its work, 
being desirous of comparing it with the 
.50 Winchester which was a part of my 
armory. I have no criticism to make of 
the .577, but for any kind of shooting in 
any kind of country I should by far prefer 
the .50, and for several reasons which I 
think hunters will agree are well taken: 
(1) It is not powerful enough to consti- 
tute the sole and dependable armory in the 
Far Eastern jungles, where dangerous 
game comes on to one suddenly, and can 
only be stopped by a bullet having tremen- 
dous smashing quality; and (2) it is un- 
necessarily large for any other kind of 
game. I recall with much pain the death, 
a couple of weeks before my own hunt in 
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the same section, of an English friend in 
the Malayan jungle through being charged 
home by a sladang, which he had twice 
wounded with a .577. 

The .577 is used quite a deal, for tiger 
and deer, by Englishmen in India and in 
the farther East, but I found the .50 prac- 
tically as deadly and of longer range. The 
577, in fact, is “betwixt and between,” 
without the essential qualities of one bore 
or the other; it is not to be classed with 
the big bore, say 12 or 8, used in dense 
jungles for elephant, rhino, sladang, or 
buffalo; and it is handicapped when 
brought into comparison with the smaller 
bores, the .50-100-450, or .50-110-300, for 
example, for any other kind of game. 
Using the .577 is like using a goose gun for 
duck. 

I cannot imagine any hunter of experi- 
ence carrying a .577 in America; certainly 
it is not needed for moose or for any other 
of the deer family; its single advantage 
of a quicker second shot than is possible 
with a magazine rifle, is not an important 
one in this country, and.the difference in 
time is so slight as to by no means compen- 


sate for the additional weight of the rifle 


and of the cartridges of the bigger calibre. 
I have never used a .577 on grizzly, which 
may be said to be our most dangerous 
game, but from my experience with the 
three guns, I should pick either the .50 or 
the .45 in preference to the .577, if I were 
going out to-morrow after Old Ephraim. 


Maine I observe has the 


Non-Residence 
License Law fever of non-license law leg- 
in Maine islation which has been go- 


ing the rounds of the States this last year. 
Now a non-residence license law seems to 
me to be perfectly legitimate within cer- 
tain limits; and those limits should be gov- 
erned by local game conditions, the status 
of protection, and the popularity of the 
State as a hunting field. There is no 
reason why Maine should not have a non- 
residence law to help pay for the protec- 
tion of its wild life and the preservation 
of its forests, but a great mistake will be 
made if the license fee is made a high one. 
It is to be remembered by the legislature 
that the hunters and fishermen annually 


_take a great deal of money into Maine one 


vay and another; and this money does 
not come in large sums from a few well-to- 
do individuals, but by every one of a large 
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number leaving a little, which swells into 
an aggregate of large proportions. A high 
license law will unquestionably lessen the 
number of people that go to Maine; and 
while this is an excellent idea from the 
point of view of the well-to-do anglers and 
hunters, it operates unkindly on those for 
whom the yearly outing is possible only 
through a certain amount of providential 
aid and self-denial in other directions. 

I hear some talk of a separate fee for 
the hunters and anglers on the ground that 
the protection of the moose and deer is 
not so expensive to the State as the culti- 
vation of the fish. True, fish are bred 
and cultivated, and the maintenance of 
the hatcheries, which have been built at 
the State’s expense, takes about half of 
Maine’s annual appropriation; yet I am 
not so sure that such a separation of fees 
would work with good results. No espe- 
cial harm would be done, however, in giv- 
ing it a trial for one season. The most 
important thing, it seems to me, from both 
Maine’s and the general sportsman’s point 


‘of view, is that the license fee be made not 


too high. 


First Captive It would bea pity should inter- 
Musk 0x est pass in the annual sports- 
man shows, for really their educational 
value is great; yet I incline to the belief 
that the natural history features must 
be given more attention if spectators are 
to be attracted in the numbers the enter- 
prise merits. It has seemed to me that 
this feature of the show has been given 
less emphasis each year, and whether or 
no it was the novel arrangement of the 
Garden, I cannot say, but at least the 
New York show appeared to be deficient 
in this direction last month. Both in 
live game fish, birds, and animals, the dis- 
play ought to be much larger and more 
invitingly arranged. It has seemed to 
me the managements do not quite realize 
how important a place in the amusement 
and education of the people these shows 
possess. The New York show, by the way, 
proved how superficial an observer is the 
average American. 

There was on exhibition during this show 
a yearling musk ox calf. It is the first 
live specimen of this Arctic animal that 
was ever brought captive to civilized Amer- 
ica, and only the third or the fourth that 
has ever reached the outside world alive— 
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yet not a newspaper did more than casually 
mention its being on exhibition. 

This musk ox calf, of which a photo- 
graph is reproduced in this number of the 
magazine, was captured near the Arctic 
coast, east of the Mackenzie River, by 
a party of Indians sent out for the pur- 
pose from his whaler, Beluga, by Capt. H. 
H. Bodfish. It was taken to San Francisco 
and from there to Chicago, where it was 
exhibited by Mr. C. E. Periolat. Captain 
30dfish writes me that the party was 
gone forty days and that in the herd the 
Indians attacked were four young, which, 
after the killing of the old ones, ran to the 
hunters for protection from the dogs, thus 
making their capture very easy. 

My own experience corroborates the 
docile nature of the young musk ox. I 
recall a calf, which, after its small band 
had been been laid low, ran from the dogs 
to me, stopping and rubbing against my 
legs—obviously appealing for the protec- 
tion it was not practical to give. Captain 
Bodfish writes me: 

After skinning and before starting for the 
ship the Indians made harnesses for the musk 
ox calves (simply collar and saddle of can- 
vas) and hitched them on to one of the two 
sleds, making them draw their own fathers’ 
and mothers’ skins and heads to the ship, 
using the twenty dogs on the other sled. 
They were nine days in coming home, and 
from what I know of those Indians’ travel, 
were about 250 miles from the ship. The musk 
ox calves traveled a good gait, but easily 
tired, and wanted to rest quite often; but 
they traveled so much faster than the dogs 
that one could easily travel half of the time 
and make the same distance. I have win- 
tered in that country eight winters, and if 1 
was going to travel in the Arctic regions 
should surely try and get a team of them, as 
thus our greatest problem in Arctic travel 
would be solved—dog feed, as the animal could 
easily get his own feed while resting. 

This might solve the vexatious dog feed 
problem on short inland trips from whalers, 
or from the ships of North Pole hunters 
when they make their little excursions on 
land for musk oxen, but it would not help 
out the hunter who goes into the Barren 
jrounds after caribou. One does not carry 
dog feed into the Barren Grounds. There 
is no room on the sledge for it. Dogs and 
men alike have to depend for food on the 
chance of killing caribou or musk ox. It 
is not dog feed that one packs on the 
sledge, but a few little sticks, that there 
may be fire to boil the daily kettle of tea. 
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Promising The racing outlook for the 
Thoroughbred coming season is most at- 
Racing tractive. The entries for 
Outlook for 1902 lies: 


the classic $10,000 Suburban 
Handicap, to be run at Sheepshead Bay, 
June 14, make no record so far as num- 
bers are concerned, but disclose a very 
notable list of individuals, including a 
great majority of the thoroughbreds nomi- 
nated for the Brooklyn Handicap; and 
these two events comprise all the season’s 
available notable performers. 

The fortunes of Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, 
as the most prominent of recent recruits 
to the turf from among the gentlemen 
of fortune and sportsmanship, will be 
watched with interest this year. The de- 
velopment of Heno especially will be fol- 
lowed attentively, for it is not to be for- 
gotten that this two-year-old’s exhibition 
last year was most promising, and included 
a victory over the filly Leonora Loring, 
and one over Yankee—the latter’s first de- 
feat of the season. Although beaten by the 
champion filly Endurance-by-Right, Heno 
finished most gamely in their special match, 
and the colt certainly gives promise of bid- 
ding for the three-year-old honors of 1902. 

The development as a_ three-year-old 
of Mr. Whitney’s Blue Girl will also be 
watched with interest, and there will be 
some curiosity to see how Ballyhoo Bey 
and the Messrs. Keene’s great winner of 
the Oaks turn out in their four-year-old 
form; the same remark applies also to Mr. 
J. B. Haggins’ Watercolor. 

There will be great three-year-old racing 
this year for a certainty. 


Chicago’s But the greatest three-year-old 
Great event of the year, from the purse 
Racing point-of-view, will be the Ameri 
oe -an Derby, given by the Wash- 
ington Park Club, at Chicago. The 
purse for this event is worth $28,000, 
$20,000 of which is added by the Chicago 
club, the winner’s share being about 
$21,000; last year the winner, Robert 
Waddell, carried off $19,000. This Derby 
gives the biggest purse in American rac- 
ing—the next in order being the Annual 
Chanfpion stakes of $25,000, the Tidal of 
$20,000, the Belmont and the Realization 
of $15,000 each. It was a courageous ven- 
ture last year when Mr. Lawrence Young, 
a one-time crack baseball pitcher of Prinee- 
ton, decided, as president of the Washing- 
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ton Club, to increase the added money 
from ten to twenty thousand. It was not 
expected to pay, but as a matter of fact it 
did; and such a race crowd as that which 
viewed the 1901 Derby, when the noted 
Eastern three-year-old, The Parader, ran 
third, had never been seen in Chicago. 

The Eastern three-year-olds among the 
entries are not as well represented this 
year as they were last, and it is a pity, for 
such sportsmanship as the Washington 
Club is showing deserves support. The 
truth is that the Eastern three-year-old 
programme has been made much more 
attractive this year than hitherto, and 
besides it is a long way to send a colt 
for one race, even with such a big purse 
hung up. Some of the very best of the 
Eastern division, however, have been ncmi- 
nated for the Derby, notably Mr. Whit- 
ney’s Endurance-by-Right; Mr. Louis M. 
Myers’ Leonora Loring; Jacob Worth’s 
Oom Paul; Mr. Clarence H. Mackay’s 
Heno, and Captain Sam Brown’s Hyphen. 

While few in numbers, here is quality 
enough to assure close racing. 


The New Mr. Clarence Mackay’s defeat 
Racquet (2-15, 15-12, 15-7, 15-11) of the 
Ghengten title holder, Mr. Quincy A. 
Shaw, Jr., in the finals for the National 
Amateur Racquet Championship of Amer- 
ica, is not to be explained by luck or by 
the erratic play of Mr. Shaw. True, 
the ex-champion’s play varied somewhat 
in quality, but never at any period to 
the degree of giving away points to his 
adversary. It was a very brilliant match 
throughout, as the score indicates, each in 
turn showing the highest possible form he 
had ever revealed, and the match at all 
times being masterfully contested. Mr. 
Mackay won because of the invariable 
excellence of his play, and particularly on 
account of his always brilliant placing; it 
was this feature of his game that proved 
the undoing of Mr. Shaw.* The match 
was a fine exhibition of racquets by the 
two most brilliant players we have at the 
present time. What a great four-handed 
match might there not be, with de Gar- 
mendia and Shaw in one end of the court 
and Mackay and Tooker in the other! 

So, too, the doubles championship went 
to Messrs. George Brooke and H. David 


* See summary on record page 125. 


entirely on the merit of their play, after a 
hotly contested match, in which the plac- 
ing of the Philadelphias was brilliant and 
productive of many points. 

Philadelphia has taken big strides in 
racquets this last season, and developed 
two or three men who will be added to the 
list of likely candidates for single honors 
in another year or so. Mr. Brooke is 
particularly promising; he shows a deal 
of judgment in his play and great pace. 
His placing is especially brilliant. There is 
not much to choose in actual doubles play 
between Messrs. Brooke and David, who 
won the national event, and Messrs. 
Mackay and Waterbury, who were de- 
feated; I should like to see them meet 
again in a neutral court. 


Spare the Wisconsin sportsmen, who are 
Does and lways ki . 4 3 

always seeking to improve their 
Song Birds : 


laws, are now fathering a 
movement to forbid, under penalty of law, 
the shooting of a doe at any time. No 
sportsman ever does shoot the female, 
except he is in need of meat, but it would 
be well, none the less, to make prohibition 
a matter of law. 

The Audubon Society is making a most 
praiseworthy campaign in Chicago against 
the millinery houses which sell for the dec- 
oration of women’s hats the skins of gulls, 
terns, and song birds. The society’s agents 
are touring the millinery establishments, 
supplying them with the names of the 
birds they are forbidden to sell. This is 
an excellent idea, and it would seem well 
worth while to do the same in all the large 
cities of the country. With the activity 
of this society among the milliners, the 
efforts of sportsmen among their feminine 
friends, and the growth among women 
themselves of a revulsion against using 
bird hat decorations, there is cheerful out- 
look for the protection of song birds and 
birds of plumage. 


Pleaty of It looks as though the Ameri- 
Practise for Can polo team would have all 
American the preliminary tuning up it 
a needs on English ground for 

the international match. Mr. 
Foxhall Keene, who will captain the Amer- 
ican team, and who at present is at his 
hunting box in Melton Mowbray, is taking 
good care of the interests of his country- 
men. He has arranged for a series of 
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matches at Ranelagh, May 3; Hurlingham, 
the 8th; Roehampton, the 12th to 17th; 
again at Hurlingham from the 21st to 
24th; and at Ranelagh on the 26th. The 
international match will be decided by the 
best two out of three games. It will begin 
on Saturday, May 31, and continue on 
Monday, June 2, and on Tuesday, June 3, 
if a third game is necessary. 


Fashion The Westminster Kennel Club 
Makes the = show annually emphasizes the 
show Deg small attention big dogs are 
receiving, and the little, if any, improve- 
ment being made in these breeds. Only 
the St. Bernards appear to be showing 
any activity, but their progress is not 
to be compared with that of some of the 
smaller breeds that are fashionable. Mas- 
tiffs, bloodhounds, and Newfoundlands 
make but a poor showing at successive 
exhibitions, and ’tis a pity, for they are 
noble dogs, every one of them, inherently 
more noble than the Great Dane, which, 
although having no general popularity, 
reveals the highest bred individuals 
through the efforts and the extremely high 
quality of the Montebello Kennels. Col- 
lies do not seem to be doing. very much 
either. 

The most gratifying exhibit of the ken- 
nel shows this season was the-improved all- 
round showing in the setter and pointer 
classes; though very many remarkable 
young ’uns do not appear to be forthcoming 
among the setters, since Barton Tory and 
Mallwyd Sirdar continue to dispute first 
honors. The contest between these dogs, 
by the way, is quite interesting. It is curi- 
ous to follow the different judgments which 
place now one and then the other in first 
place, although I believe Barton Tory has 
the larger number of wins to his credit. 
Neither dog is fully satisfying to the 
sportsman’s eye, for one, Barton Tory, is 
wanting in the hind quarters, while 
the other is by no means as he should be 
in the fore quarters. Neither is the type 
of dog to stand a hard day’s work in the 
field and turn up fit the next day. They 
both represent the bench rather than the 
workaday field type of the good old days, 
which I am happy to say seems in a meas- 
ure returning to us. I note with pleasure 
a tendency to get back to the type that has 
plenty of bone, and can really do some- 
thing besides looking “ pretty ” on a bench. 
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Miss Moeran’s But it seems to me that the 
ec most notable occurrence of 
7 the spring dog shows was 
the winning, by Miss Lillian Moeran, with 
her imported Prince Charles spaniel Dar- 
nall Kitty, at the Newark show, of the 
special prize for the best dog or bitch in 
the show. And the praiseworthy feature 
of this triumph is not the mere attainment 
of the cup, but the character of the com- 
pany in which it was won. Darnall Kitty 
had against her Hot Stuff, the fox terrier; 
Robin Adair, the old English sheep dog; 
Leads Music, greyhound; Woodcote Bright 
Eyes, bull; Moreton Hebe, collie; and 
Barton Tory, English setter; every one 
of these dogs being the champion of its 
breed. A greater victory could not possi- 
bly fall to a dog fancier, and Miss Moeran 
is to be congratulated on her champion of 
champions, even though it be a toy. 


Elevation A pleasing incident of this 
ofthe Bitch year’s show is the marked 
Over ths Seg increase in numbers and in 
all-round improvement of beagles. If 
ever a sweet dog lived, it is the beagle. 
They are unexcelled as pets and none gives 
better sport in a small way. In the non- 
sporting classes the strongest showing was, 
of course, made by the fox terriers, and 
in Hot Stuff Mr. Carnochan exhibited 
an imported bitch I have never seen 
equaled in style or conformation. Mr. 
August Belmont also showed a beauty in 
imported Don Cesario, which one carried 
all before him in the smooth-haired classes. 
To say that Hot Stuff beat Hands Up for 
the championship, after the latter had 
defeated Don Cesario, is to get some idea 
of the quality of Mr. Carnochan’s wire- 
haired bitch. 

The absence of Mrs. Kernochan’s Irish 
terriers took practically all the interest 
out of those classes, and gave inferior dogs 
the chance of a show lifetime. 

There is considerable movement in the 
Airedale breed, and deservedly, for it is a 
good dog with something of the alertness 
and looks of the Irish terrier, though, to 
my fancy, not so clean cut. Nothing 
could withstand Mr. Foxhall Keene’s two 
recent importations, Clonmel Coronation 
and Clonmel Bedrock; the bitch proving 
the better of the two. And this reminds 
me that a feature of recent dog shows, and 
especially of the Westminster show, has 
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been the elevation in half a dozen impor- 
tant cases of the bitch over the dog; for 
example, Hot Stuff among fox terriers; 
Clonmel Coronation among Airedales; 
Leads Music among greyhounds; Bangle 
in the beagles; and in several other cases 
there was little to choose between the bitch 
and the dog for championship honors, a 
notable example of which was Woodcote 
Bright Eyes in the bull classes. Portland, 
by the way, winner in this breed, is a fine 
specimen of the type. Mr. DeWitt Coch- 
rane showed a mighty good quartette of 
home-bred Airedale puppies. 


It seems to be a common thing 
a for dog fanciers to offer and 
Giving compete for cups in classes 

where their own entries are 
not only numerous, but are almost cer- 
tain winners. I have particularly in mind 
one owner of a famous dog, which has 
been a repeated winner in its class, offer- 
ing a valuable cup, and entering the 
champion for it—and, of course, winning. 
It would be hard for me to believe this 
gentleman a mug hunter, and yet this kind 
of cup giving is just the sort of thing that 
mug hunters do. The members of the 
various kennel clubs are very generous in 
their cup giving, but I suggest that here- 
after they offer cups in classes in which 
they have no entries. ’Twill be more 
real encouragement to breeders and relieve 
the donors from any suspicion of mug 
hunting. 


I am moved to comment on the 
= recent very commendable ac- 
Committees tion of the Harvard Athletic 

Committee in declaring inelig- 
ible for its baseball team two men who had 
played on summer nine or resort baseball 
teams last season; not that commendable 
actions are unusual for this committee, 
but because this particular case is an in- 
stance of what college committees can do if 
they only will. The reason so many unfortu- 
nate misunderstandings occur in college 
sport is because committees seldom take 
the initiative, but wait until protest is 
made. The committee which has really the 
welfare of its university sport at heart will 
not await the kind of legal evidence that 
would be necessary in court. It is not that 
the offender may have committed heinous 
athletic crimes, but that he should have 


done something which, in the judgment of 
those in charge, unfits him to represent 
his university. The function of the com- 
mittees in charge of the sports at the vari- 
ous universities is to safeguard the sport; 
to remove from the game any man who by 
his association tends to raise suspicion of 
the amateur status of his university teams. 
The Harvard Athletic Committee sounds 
the college committee note of duty by say- 
ing (in the report of its action on these 
two men under discussion) “that while 
there is no positive evidence that either of 
the men received anything . . . the 
fact that one of them played under an 
assumed name is regarded as _ sufficient 
reason why they should not play on a Har- 
vard team for a season.” 


Seeking The most important happening 
Uniform in yachting is the appointment, 
Yacht by the New York Yacht Club, 


Measurement |. . 
of a committee to consult the 


leading designers and to study the condi- 
tions where most racing obtains, with the 
view of drafting a measurement rule that 
will bring harmony out of the present 
chaos. The New York Club has been a 
long time taking this very necessary and 
important step, and meanwhile other clubs 
have departed from their time-honored 
rule. The Seawanhaka-Corinthian has put 
forth a rule which, while it may prove 
excellent in practise, certainly suggests a 
mathematical problem at first look. This 
rule has been adopted by the Larchmont 
Club, and to some extent by the Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound. 

It is possible, of course, to pick flaws in 
this or in almost any of the other legisla- 
tion that is making in this direction, but 
criticism at this time seems to me ill- 
judged, because the thought back of this 
rule making is improvement of the present 
type of yacht; and this is an effort so 
worthy that it should receive all possible 
encouragement. It would be extraordi- 
nary, indeed, if out of the present chaotic 
condition a clear rule and one above criti- 
cism should be suddenly evolved. There is 
question, and there must always be ques- 
tion in the minds of a great many yachts- 
men, whether it is advisable, not to say 
possible, to attempt a compromise yacht, 
comprising racer and cruiser. The racing 
machine, as such, has a certain place in the 
sport of yachting. I do not see why it 
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should not continue to have it, particularly 
in the smaller classes and on protected 
waters, where speed is the sole considera- 
tion. But the trouble in recent years of 
racing machine craze has been the en- 
croachment of the purely racing machine 
type upon yacht modeling generally, with 
much harm to the latter type. 

In the home waters this will be an off 
year in yachting so far as racing is con- 
cerned, but if the Columbia races abroad, 
as Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has said he is 
willing she shall, it will prove second in 
interest only to a Cup year. Mr. Morgan 
is willing to put the Columbia in commis- 
sion, to send her to the other side, and to 
race her boat for boat against all comers. 
Certainly this is a sporting proposition, 
and no doubt will find takers, although, 
except for Shamrock, I do not see what 
there is on the other side that would make 
very close sailing with this modern racing 
machine. There has been no English sin- 
gle sticker of this class since the Britannia 
except the two Shamrocks, the second of 
which is on this side. All the same, 
the performance of the Columbia in British 
waters, which require so much more know- 
ing than those in America, will be full of 
interest. The really notable present indi- 
cation of the season is the number of deep- 
sea cruising trips that are being planned. 


The New York Legislature 


New York 2 Pipe 
Legislature has passed a bill prohibiting 
Prohibits the shooting of pigeons from 
Live Pigeon traps, and, as I write, it is 
Trap Shooting 


in the hands of the Gov- 
ernor for his signature. Taking as a cri- 
terion Mr. Odell’s attitude, since he became 
Governor, toward measures concerned with 
the game interests of the State, it is a two 
to one shot that he will veto this bill. Per- 
haps, however, and certainly so it is to be 
hoped, he may find it desirable to break his 
record on this occasion. 


The U. S. Golf Association 


Lowering the : 
Standard of has decided to lower the 
Golf Play playing standard of the 


national championships by making the 
qualifying round eighteen, instead of 
thirty-six holes, and increasing the number 
of those possible to qualify from thirty-two 
to sixty-four. I have always been under 
the impression that thirty-two a long ways 
more than accounted for the golfers of the 
first class. 


The several championship dates decided 
on are: Intercollegiate Championship, 
Garden City, May 6 to 10; Amateur Cham- 
pionship, Glen View, July 14 to 19; 
Women’s Championship, Brookline, Sep- 
tember 29 to October 4; Open Champion- 
ship, Garden City, October 10 and 11. 


The Canadians have always 


Excellent . 
Suggestions been very much alive to the 
by Canada’s real protection of their game, 
Game ee ee 
sometimes more alive than we 
Commission : 


across the border, and the 
report of their Game Commission, which 
now has been laid before the Domin- 
ion Legislature, is further indication of 
the general good sense that has prevailed 
throughout the greater part of Canadian 
game legislation. It will be especially 
interesting to Americans, of whom the 
number going annually into Canada stead- 
ily increases. 

The report of the Commission rather 
suggests that Ontario has become the 
largest game district on this Continent; 
and it is satisfactory to read that the 
past season was very favorable for all 
kinds of game in the Dominion—in fact, 
the best season had for many years, and 
that there was an increase in the estab- 
lishment of game preserves throughout the 
country. The Commission expresses the 
opinion that in the establishment of these 
game preserves lies the salvation of the 
game—an opinion in which I heartily con- 
cur. It advises the Dominion Govern- 
ment to allow an open season for moose 
and caribou for one month from October 
16 to November 15, inclusive, each year, 
in all the country north of the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad from 
Mattawa to Port Arthur: the open sea- 
son for moose and deer south of the line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad to re- 
main the same as it now is—namely, 
from November 1 to November 15. No 
dogs are to be allowed north of the line, 
and the killing of deer in the water in that 
district is to be strictly prohibited. It 
ought to be a sine qua non of game legisla- 
tion all the world over that deer should 
never be allowed to be killed in the water. 

One of the happiest illustrations I have 
observed of sportsmanly feeling among 
game commissioners, is the suggestion to 
its Government by this Game Commission 
that the killing of deer be prohibited in 
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the Rainy River district for three years, 
“because they have only recently appeared 
there and presumably come from the 
State of Minnesota.” Here is an exhibi- 
tion of neighborly spirit which our own 
State game commissions would do well to 
follow in their relations one to the other. 

Another excellent suggestion of the 
Commission is the shortening of the quail 
season from November 1 to December 
15; all sportsmen know that October is 
a bit early, many of the birds not being 
yet sufficiently matured. The Commis- 
sion estimates that 10,000 deer were 
killed last season, the number of licenses 
being 5,000, as compared with 4,200 in 
1900. The Canadian Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany carried 2,372 deer carcasses, or 878 
more than the previous year. This is 
somewhat indicative of the popularity of 
Canada as a hunting field. Effort was 
made to induce the Commission to advise 
the lengthening by one month of the deer 
season—from October 15 to November 15, 
but it very wisely declined to advise such 
a change. 

Apropos of this satisfactory condition 
of Canadian game affairs, I have a letter 
from that veteran sportsman, Mr. Fred S. 
Stimson, of Alberta, Northwest Territory, 
in which he says: “Our gun club is try- 
ing to have all big game shooting in the 
Canadian Rockies stopped for five years 
in that section, from the Banff National 
Park to the International Boundary, and 
then renewed under proper restrictions. 
This has been done in Manitoba, and 
elk (moose), deer, and wapiti are now 
plentiful.” 


The past quail season in Kan- 
] 1 


anens sas proved that the sportsmen 


Needs New , 
Quail Laws of that State are asking what 


has become of the birds. Those 
who have followed the way of Kansas 
game legislation, and have gone afield 
in the last season or two, are well aware 
that the real trouble is not with the 





birds, but with the recent legislation 
which made December instead of Novem- 
ber the open month. Take the past sea- 
son, for example. During the summer 
evidences were abundant that quail were 
plentiful. From all over the State sports- 
men reported the birds in sufficient num- 
bers to insure a good crop in the autumn. 
Now the very heat and dryness of the 
summer, although aiding the quail propa- 
gation, burned up the corn crop and kept 
back the wild vegetation, and dried the 
creeks and ponds all over Kansas. . In the 
absence of rain, the burned vegetation 
would not grow. Central and southern 
Kansas received immense wheat crops, the 
stubble was ploughed under for new crops, 
and thousands of acres were utilized, leav- 
ing not enough cover to afford protection 
to quail. Uusually there remains a great 
plenty of seattered corn on the broad fields 
to feed the hungry birds all the long win- 
ter. The meagre harvest of the previous 
autumn, however, was gathered so cleanly 
that scattered ears were few and far be- 
tween. Seeds of the cane and kaffi-corn 
therefore formed the chief food of the 
birds, and localities planted with these 
lured bevies from other less attractive 
parts, making a scarcity of game in one 
place and enticing a few covies to some 
particular centre where they were extermi- 
nated by local hunters long before the sea- 
son opened. 


There is a certain satisfaction 
in hearing that the Colorado 
game warden, who for some 
unexplained reason made such effort to 
fasten game law violation upon Ernest 
Thompson Seton, has been publicly repri- 
manded by the Governor of the State. This 
is commendable in showing the Governor’s 
wish to make amends for his game war- 
den’s unlawful persecution, but no exoner- 
ation of Mr. Seton was necessary to his 
friends. Everybody who knows him knows 
that protection of animal life is his gospel. 


Unnecessary 
Exoneration 
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By EDWYN SANDYS 


T the time of this writing, with abundant 
traccs of a blizzard yet lingering in New 
York City’s streets, one is apt to feel a 
trifle anxious about the welfare of our best 
of upland game birds—the quail. Yet a couple 
of cheery letters have already been received, 
which tell of quail having wintered well at 
one point in Minnesota and at another in 
Ontario. At both of these points the local 
sportsmen made it their personal business to 
attend to the feeding of the birds during 
severe weather, as has frequently been advised 
in these pages. That many other points will 
be heard from in due course is as near a 
certainty as mortal affairs can be. This is 
encouraging, for it goes to prove that sports- 
men are awakening to what | may term their 
rightful responsibilities, and that they have 
grasped the fact that the next important thing 
after a rigid enforcement of protective laws 
is the proper winter care of the birds left over 
after the open season, that they may prove 
a strong ana healthy breeding stock to sup- 
ply birds for the season to come. 


A’ the recent bench show in the Madison 
Square Garden the various pointer classes 
contained some rare good dogs of the true 
working type. <A few years ago quite a num- 
ber of the youngsters shown were fine to the 
danger limit—too silky, and somewhat lacking 
in bone. It then looked as though we were 
going to have that absurdity, a field type and 
a show type, among pointers, as we have long 
had among setters. The undesirable tendency 
toward over-fineness was not so apparent 
among the placed dogs at the latest show. 
Instead there were plenty of well-put-up, 
properly coated and nicely marked animals, 
any one of which looked good enough for hard 
work in all sorts of cover. This is as it 
should be, for a dog for field work cannot be 
a canine dude, and should not be a mere pet. 
Dogs fit for sportsmen must be strong, reso- 
lute workers and possessed of the brains, nose, 
feet, coat, and driving power to fit them for 
all-round work under all sorts of conditions. 
Certainly the pick of the dogs shown looked 
like possible workmen, and the younger lot 
showed no falling off in such field quality as 
can be detected under show conditions. 
Among the puppies Chappie of Kent, Fair 
Acre Hector, his kennel mate, Anna, and 


Granny looked very promising. In the novice 
class, Blackstone, Dan Woodstock, Fair Acre 
Jady, Miss Westlake, and Ruth of Kent were 
good types. Other choice specimens in the 
various classes included Fair Acre Puzzle and 
Bonnie, Young Flynt, Lansdowne Malt, Prince’s 
Boy, King William, Dustaway, Princess Alice, 
Westlake Surprise, Westlake Ornament and 
Startle, Belle Westlake, and Tioga Sam. Any 
of these, and others of their nearest compcti- 
tors, looked fit to put up a decent day’s work 
and to give all-round satisfaction under proper 
handling. 


HERE were setters a-plenty, and many of 

them of high class. Some particularly 
good Irishmen and a few fine Gordons aroused 
the enthusiasm of lovers of those breeds, for 
which I profess no deep liking. By this is 
meant for work in the East, or wherever thcre 
is much cover. On the plains the red and the 
black-and-tan dogs are all right. While the 
red fellow usually is a worker and a stayer, 
and the Gordon frequently is excellent, both 
are best on the plains, where their coats are 
easily distinguishable. In ordinarily thick 
eastern cover, the beautiful red coat and the 
less attractive black and tan are downright 
nuisances. You can’t make them out dis- 
tinctly during fully three-fourths of the sea- 
son, and this is so serious a drawback that the 
real excellence of the dogs cannot offset it. 
So far as field merit is concerned, both coats 
might be liberally patched with white to the 
ultimate advantage of all concerned. 

At the head of the English setter classes 
were Barton Tory, Mallwyd Sirdar, Real John, 
Roderigo D., Sport Solomon, and Bracken 
O’Leck. Among the bitches were Mallwyd 
Queen, Fan O’Leck, Blue Bess, and Pauline B. 
The type among the placed animals was more 
uniform and on the whole more businesslike 
than has been the rule during the past ten 
years. This augurs well for the future of the 
English setter, for it hints of more judicious 
breeding to a standard type, which easily can 


be made both beautiful to look at and unsur- 
passed for field work at all seasons. Not for 
many a long year has the pointer so seriously 
threatened the supremacy of the setter at 
actual all-round work, and if the setter men 
have grasped this fact, which the workmanlike 
quality of the most recent exhibits would 
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appear to indicate, the nearby result should 
be a valuable improvement. 

The queer-looking new dogs, the griffons, 
rather impressed me. While something about 
them suggested both the old bob-tailed sheep- 
dog and the Bedlington terrier, the ensemble 
presented a certain workmanlike air not alto- 
gether displeasing. They seemed to be strong 
and highly intelligent, and I’ll lay odds they 
have While it is unlikely that 
they will ever rival setters and pointers in 
fast open work, I have a shrewd suspicion 
they 


excellent noses. 


might prove extremely useful all-round 
With- 
out an actual trial, | should say they might 
prove rare good workers, in typical cover, on 


dogs, and top-notchers in heavy cover. 


ruffed grouse and cock. This also would imply 
a certain amount of usefulness on quail. Their 
model does not suggest any great amount of 
smooth, sustained speed, but it does hint of 
possibilities in the line of careful, systematic, 
and persistent work, which are most desirable 
qualities in dogs for use in heavy cover. They 
have a rugged look, too, which may mean val- 
uable of sloughs and 
Time, no doubt, will tell. 


service in a_ region 
marshes. 

Apropos of the dog show, a peculiar and 
very interesting feature was part of the troop 
The feature had the size 
and general appearance of a poorly bred fox 
terrier, but like the fabled toad, it had more 
in its head than met the eye. Its specialty 
was to climb a lofty, perpendicular ladder to 
a small platform, then to leap into space and 


of performing dogs. 


come sailing down to a spread sheet, in which 
The drop was an appal- 
ingly long one, and the dog in the air was 


it was safely caught. 


strongly suggestive of an overgrown tree-toad 
which had taken a playful skip from the top 
of some But the thrilling 
leap was not the most interesting feature—the 
really wonderful performance was the climb- 
ing of the dizzy ladder. The way that small 
brute braced its head against the round imme- 
diately above so as to have the forefeet free 
for the next upward reach was a caution. 
That the small beast realized its own promi- 
nence apparent from its actions. It 
scuttled up the ladder with an eagerness and 
celerity which would make a tom-cat green- 
eyed with jealousy, and from its lofty perch 
it looked down with an air which seemed to 
say: “Tam It—watch me.” If the extraordi- 
nary climbing qualities can be transmitted, 
there is a great future before that strain. A 
big darkey stood near me, and his face was a 
study as he watched the dog climb. As he 


forest monarch. 


was 
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turned away after the leap, I caught his eye. 
The twinkle in it was irresistible. All 1 said 
was “Coon and possum!” but that nigger’s 
laugh for a moment overcame the uproar of 
canine throats. 


| HAVE often advised sportsmen to carry note- 

books wherein they can jot down on the 
spot the facts concerning any extraordinary 
which they may The 
notebook habit, like most other habits, grows 
upon one, and because memory is treacherous 
a series of notebooks may prove of great 
value. And after years have slipped away the 
perusal of those old field notes may prove a 
genuine treat. 1 developed the note-taking 
habit about a quarter of a century ago, and 
many a time have those old books repaid me 
for the slight trouble of writing them— 
indeed, on several occasions they have proved 
invaluable. Quite recently it was my fate to 
have to produce a book on game at extremely 
short notice, and for that task alone the old 
notebooks rendered aid which money could not 
buy. But that was not all, nor half. The 
going through them proved a totally unex- 
pected pleasure. 


occurrence observe. 


Hunts, adventures, incidents, 
some of them totally forgotten, were there 
recorded, and the sight of the ancient entries 
waked whispers of music from heartstrings 
which had slept too long. Memory, like a 
lamplighter, ran down the dusty street of 
Time kindling beacon after beacon till the long 
route glowed with cheery light, 
encouraging, and only intensified by those 
occasional shadows which all lights must 
reveal. To young feaders I would-say: Keep 
field notes properly, and some day you will be 
glad to see them. 


welcome, 


Fae first lawful shooting to come in some 
parts of the North will be at geese, and 
I feel quite safe in saying that very few genu- 
ine will prove successful. That 
there are many men who thoroughly under- 
stand the mysteries of goose shooting is true 
enough, but how small a percentage of these 
men are sportsmen according to the strict 
definition. There are gunners galore all along 
the coast from here to the St. Lawrence; 
others about the Great Lakes, and still others 
upon the great plains and away westward, 
who are deadly on geese, yet among all their 
numbers it is only occasionally one can find 
what may be termed a gentleman amateur 
who is capable of outwitting an old honker. 
It is a curious fact that, while Canada geese 


sportsmen 
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have trooped northward and southward every 
season, the East especially has produced com- 
paratively few sportsmen who can claim any- 
thing like uniform success at this game, or 
who ever have made anything like heavy bags. 
Thousands of men have tried to shoot geese; 
quite a number have, owing to some peculiar 
circumstances, enjoyed one or two good days, 
but mighty few have had even fair sport 
season after season, although the opportuni- 
ties have been the same year after year. 

The fact is the north-bound geese in the 
spring are apt to prove extremely war'y cus- 
tomers. Young south-bound birds in the fall 
are guileless infants compared with the same 
birds on their return flight, after having run 
the long gauntlet of the first migration. Up 
Canada way the fowl come and go with the 
regularity of clockwork, yet the number of 
successful amateur shooters is ridiculously 
small. I know men who have tried for years, 
yet have never killed a goose, and many more, 
who have scored a few times, have merely 
been lucky to get what they did. Only occa- 
sionally have I met an amateur who knew how 
to build a “hide” on any sort of ground, and 
in my life I have met perhaps four or five 
really expert callers. Yet the building of a 
hide is‘an extremely simple (too simple) mat- 
ter, while the calling appears to present no 
great difficulty to any one possessed of an ear 
and an ordinary voice. I cannot sing a note 
and never pretended to, but I can call geese— 
in fact, have often performed the star feat of 
turning and coaxing back fowl after they had 
been shot at. Strangely enough, I learned to 
call from a chap who himself was no great 
shakes at it. He persisted in saying “ Aw-aw- 
aw-aw-aw—unk!” the “aw” being drawn half 
a dozen times longer than a goose ever draws 
it. At a distance of fifty yards he talked like 
an old cow bawling, but he never could change 
it. After a while, I learned to cut the aw 
short and to force a brazen, emphatic twang 
into the unk, which was something like the 
genuine call. We had many a hot argument, 
and finally, after I had repeatedly called geese 
away from him, he dared me to a fair, square 
test. Our hides lay about sixty yards apart 
and a lone goose offered a fine opportunity. 
At first the bird headed straight for him, but 
presently it sheered toward me, and began to 
“talk” as lone geese will. To my amazement 
his long-drawn cow bawling suddenly ceased, 
and in its stead arose a loudly wrathful “ Come 
here, ——— you!” The effect upon the unfor- 
tunate goose may readily be imagined. 
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Next to effective calling ranks the matter 
of dress. It is all very fine for a fellow to 
say, as too many writers do, that coat and 
cap of the dead grass tint must be worn, and 
let it go at that. These teachers forget that 
conditions vary. Verily, what is sauce for the 
goose in one part of the country may not at 
ali serve for the gander in another. What the 
shooter must do is look over the ground and 
then match the local color with his garb. The 
dead grass tint is the best only where brown- 
ish tints prevail, as in withered rice, rushes, 
grass, corn, and stubble. On blackish ground, 
green of winter wheat, snow, or ice, it neces- 
sarily is conspicuous, hence, practically use- 
less. The prime necessity is to closely match 
the surroundings. 

Along the St. Lawrence and in the Mari- 
time Provinces, where good shooting is the 
rule, the best made of ice or 
snow. In these a “ White Wings” suit would 
be just the thing. Northern gunners paint 
their skiffs white for work among ice and 
dead grass color for the fall. In a white boat 
and dressed in white, a man can easily find a 
hide during outfit 
looks like so much floating ice. In emergency 
pin a handkerchief over the ordinary shooting 
cap and slip an old night-shirt over the cos- 
tume. An old sheet, draped toga fashion, will 
admirably serve, and once I borrowed an Ama- 
zonian night but that is another tale. They 
all look considerably like the Devil, but what 
matter ? A rubber blanket, brown on one 
side and blackish on the other, is a useful 
accessory. ‘Turned light side up it is all right 
on withered herbage, while the dark side is 
just the thing to match bare, damp ground. 
It is a great comfort, too, for apparently dry 
ground is apt to prove curiously damp after 
one has lain on it for an hour or so. 

When making a hide, nine men out of ten 
build not wisely, but too well. Don’t build a 
great big hide. The geese know the ground, 
and will,surely notice and sheer off from any- 
thing new if at all conspicuous. Very little 
hide will suffice. A man _ properly 
needs merely a tuft of weeds to screen his 
face, and a bit stuck here and there along the 
edge of the blanket, just to break the outline. 
A single bushy weed, or one good handful of 


of hides are 


arly spring, because the 





dressed 


small weeds hung on the lower wire of a fence, 
will form ample screen. Don’t pick out the 
biggest post in the fence and pile weeds about 
it. Geese are on the lookout for such things, 
and they almost invariably rise higher as they 
near a fence, if it be at all brushy, and a few 
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When- 
ever possible, I keep away from fences, but 


yards higher make a great difference. 


when one must go to wire, the hide should be 
small as possible and half-way between posts 
rather than at one. 
what you deem a proper hide, then step off 
about forty yards and take a look at it. Lf 
it appears at all conspicuous, trim it down 


A good plan is to make 


about one-half. Finally, the moment you see 
a flock in the distance, even though it look 
like a mere thread, get down flat and remain 
Don’t try head 
You'll hear the wings all 


motionless. to twist your 


about for a look. 
right a few seconds before they are directly 
over you. Then get up, on to knees, or roll 
over, as you prefer, and hold well ahead. Do 
all these things right, and, peradventure, your 
ears may presently hear a double thud upon 
the ground, which tells that you are a goose 


shooter. 


NE necessity for forest reserves, or natural 
game refuges at the most desirable points 
in this country and Canada, is more apparent 
I broached 
well-in- 


now than it when 


the subject in 


Was years ago 
these pages. Every 
formed sportsman understands the great value 
of game refuge, and only the ignorant and 
selfish have found excuse to quarrel with the 
The fact of the matter is that what a 
pre- 
Fortu- 
decided 


plan. 


few years ago would have been a wise 
caution has now become a necessity. 
nately, public sentiment shows a 
change for the better, doubtless owing to a 
broader understanding of the needs of our 
game. The most powerful ally the sportsmen 
of this country could desire is openly in favor 
of the reserves and anything else that is rea- 
sonable and likely to aid in the preservation 
of game, hence the outlook is, to say the least, 
encouraging. The picturesque combination of 
statesman, sportsman, plainsman, and warrior, 
who is the present Grand Sachem of the Big 
White Lodge, knows as well as any man what 
is best for the game of this country, and it is 
a good thing for a good cause that the Presi- 
dent favors the plan of forest reserves, for his 
approval is not only that of a great man, but 
Luck- 


ily, the scheme of sufficient reserves is not 


of a keen, practical sportsman to boot. 


open to attack by those malcontents who see 
in most important movements some trick to 
What the 
really mean is the people’s game for the people, 
natural 


benefit a favored few. reserves 


because the overflow from any pre- 


serve means a continuous restocking of adja- 


cent territory, or a reliable source of supply 
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for more remote districts. Time was when a 
lot of shortsighted folk howled about govern- 
ment extravagance in the matter of fish cul- 
ture. To-day only a condemned fool would 
question the value of hatcheries and fry plant- 
ing. Much of the grand work accomplished 
in behalf of game and food fish can, and 
assuredly will be, duplicated with certain 
varieties of game and birds. The 
reserve plan is a rational one, and all any 
rational plan requires to prove its merit is a 
fair and thorough trial. 


beasts 


HE New York Legislature is considering a 

bill which proposes an amendment to the 
State Constitution to permit the cutting of 
timber in the forest preserve and the leasing 
of two-acre plots of the preserve for camp 
This might prove to be the thin end 
of a dangerous wedge. In reference to the bill 
Forest and Stream says: “There never should 
be lumbering on State lands by private lum- 
If Adirondack Forest Reserve trees 
ever are cut they should be cut by a State 
forester, who will work for the State’s inter- 
est, and not by private lumbermen who will 
work for their own interests. 


sites. 


bermen. 


Until we have 
York the organization of a State 
forestry service, the only safe rule will be to 
keep the forests intact.” In this, as in many 
other matters, Forest and Stream is 
medicine. 


in New 
good 


B* the time some of my readers have reached 

this page there will be the usual run of 
pickerel up the creeks and big ditches, and 
wherever the law and 
does not, there will be spearing. 


allows, occasionally 
where it 
Great is spearing! That is, when done as it 
should be. To sit on some old bridge, or log, 
and jab steel into an unsuspecting fish which 
is bucking its way upstream in a laudable 
effort to perpetuate its race, is neither sport 
nor occupation worthy of the name, but there 
We of the old brigade had 
an unwritten law that the spear should be no 
longer than a hay-fork, and that it should be 


thrown, not thrust. 


is other spearing. 


Under these conditions, 
the despised spearing is raised to the level of 
genuine sport, for to throw a spear several 
yards and strike a mark the size of an ordi- 


nary pickerel is not so easy. Nor is the long 


skirmishing through mud and water any 
trifling task. Many a day have I toiled 


through mud and water for miles, and _ re- 
turned, tuckered out but happy, with perhaps 
three or four decent-sized fish. Boys had fun 
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with the spear, and not a few of them acquired 
an astonishing amount of skill in throwing it. 
Needless to say, only a clever hand, aided by 
trained eyes, could strike even a few fish, no 
matter how heavy the “run” happened to be. 
Viewed fairly, the sport had a good deal to 
recommend it. It had a tendency to revive 
the skill of the men of old, it destroyed only 
a few fish and those of questionable value, it 
developed accuracy of eye and hand, and it 
necessitated a lot of hard, wholesome outdoor 
work at a time when the ground was in no 
condition for the games of the warmer season. 


HE report of the Massachusetts Fish and 

Game Commission contains much interest- 
ing matter. The law prohibiting the sale of 
grouse and woodcock (operating 1890) 
has already done good, as is evidenced by a 
marked grouse. Quail, too, are 
more abundant than for years past. 
ants 


since 


increase in 
Pheas- 
(Mongolian) have multiplied rapidly, 
while deer in some districts have become so 
numerous that the farmers have complained 
about damaged crops. <A total of 368 pheas- 
ants were liberated in different covers, and also 
a number of hares. It is proposed to secure a 
number of mountain partridge from Oregon, 
and, if possible, establish that species. Special 
arrangements will permit the taking of the 
birds from the State, which is forbidden by the 
Oregon law. An effort will be made to breed 
black game, quail (Bob 
Whites), in captivity; of course, with the 
intention of releasing surplus birds at the 
most desirable points. 


capercailzie, and 


Taken on the whole, 
old Massachusetts has done remarkably well. 


A RECENT report credits (or discredits?) a 

couple of Chicago gunners with a bag of 
1,600 ducks and geese as a result of one week’s 
shooting in Louisiana waters. So long as a 
set of men who are ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of sportsmanship are suffered to be at 
large, so long will tales of such disgusting 
slaughter continue to jar the finer sensibilities 
of genuine sportsmen; and so long as intelli- 
gent and more or less prominent men shall 
continue to commit such outrages and mis- 
guided papers to exploit the same as manly 
feats, so long will other butchers endeavor to 
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obtain a little cheap notoriety by equaling or 
surpassing the unsavory record. “The path 
of glory leads but to the grave” does not 
necessarily mean that a sportsman to attain 
glory must furnish a grave for half the game 
of a goodly area. 

It would be a mighty good thing for wild 
fowl if winter refuges in the form of exten- 
sive could be 


tracts on the Southern 


Such 


coast 
secured. refuges, with no shooting at 
any season, would give some of our finest 
waterfowl what they don’t get now—a fair 
chance. The refuge scheme is as necessary for 
wild fowl as for any other game, and within a 
few years the needful refuges will be pro- 
vided, or I’m a poor judge of American sports- 
manship. 


rene. wants to know if salmon 
are taken with “hook and line on the 
Pacific coast.” I never took any in that way 
on the actual coast, i. €., on the picturesque 
rocks, or among the marvelously tall timber; 
in fact, I don’t consider a Pacific coast forest 
good salmon cover. But I can assure him 
that the taking of salmon from the waters 
that wash the coast is easy, and rare good 
fun, too. The popular method is to troll with 
a hand line and spoon, while not a few veter- 
ans use a stout trolling rod. The Indians are 
great fishermen and very clever in their man- 
agement of the curiously modeled canoes. 1 
have watched them by the hour as they slipped 
in and out of Burrard waters, and not infre- 
quently I took a hand in the game. My craft 
was a Peterboro canoe, which the natives did 
not appear to much of a model. 
Some of their own canoes were very fast, and 
a lively brush came off now and then. What 
the mustang is to the horse Indian, the canoe 


consider 


is to the Siwash, and the white man in an 
Zastern craft had better take a couple of 
thinks before tackling the Pacific brand of 
paddler. Indeed, a Siwash, bow-legged from 
almost living in his canoe, 1s a mighty tough 
proposition at the paddle, and he is no fool 
at trolling. The fishing was very fair sport, 
that with the hand line being somewhat like 
trolling for blue “tide runners” off our East- 
ern coast, which meant rather long intervals 
between strikes. 








THE OPEN SEASON FOR TROUT FISHING 


WHERE IT IS LEGAL IN APRIL—SOME GOOD TROUT WATERS 


By WM. C. HARRIS 


“The American Angler ” 


ORMERLY the legal season for trout fish- 
ing opened in most of the States either 
on April 1 or on a day in the previous 

month, but as our knowledge has increased 
during the past two decades as to the spawn- 
ing periods of the trout in the different tem- 
peratures of widely separated sections, the 
open season laws in most of the States have 
been revised and greatly altered. We have 
learned that in the Middle and other States 
trout are erratic in spawning; that some in 
many localities do so in October and even 
in September, and others not until December, 
and that occasionally they have been found 
with matured ova in the early spring months. 

I am referring now to the class of which 
our eastern red spotted trout (fontinalis) is 
the type, and to fish in wild waters. Not 
those of hatchery pens or ponds, where they 
show widely different and more subdued traits 
from those of the free fish in their native 
stream. 

Again, the Western salmon trouts, three of 
which have been introduced into Eastern 
waters, the rainbow, steelhead, and cut-throat, 
spawn quite early in the year, many, how- 
ever, not doing so until the latter days of 
June, and in some instances not before the last 
of August. With this conflicting data before 
the lawmakers and the State fish commis- 
sions, connected with the fact that the trout, 
like all members of the salmon family, recup- 
erate very slowly from the debilitating effects 
of reproduction, we are not surprised at the 
diverse dates upon which the legal season 
opens in different sections, varying from 
December 30 (North Carolina) to June 15 
(Utah), and even in States the boundary lines 
of which join there is much divergence: 
Nebraska, June 1; South Dakota, May 1; 
Virginia, April 1; and West Virginia, January 
1. All attempts to formulate a uniform pro- 
tective law to cover the entire country must 
necessarily fail, owing to the varied climatic 
conditions prevailing, and the consequent vari- 
ation in the habits of land animals and those of 
the air and water. From this somewhat incon- 
gruous and conflicting material it is my prov- 
ince to pick out the sections where trout fish- 
ing is legal in the month of April, and to name 


some of the good waters in each State to visit, 
with suggestions that may be appropriate and 
possibly practical, for the guidance of our ang- 
ling readers. The States where trout fishing 
may be legally indulged in during this month 
will be taken up seriatim, beginning with New 
England, thence west and northwest. 


IRST, however, a paragraph or two as to 
tackle, ete. With many anglers, particu- 
larly young ones, a trout outing is an event, 
an era in their angling life, and many of them, 
of all ages, are apt to burden themselves with 
a large stock of fishing gear, rods, reels, lines, 
and bulging tlybooks, and frequently a wagon- 
load of camp and other impedimenta. If your 
pocket is full of sheckels, and you go in a 
private car with two or three guides to each 
angler of the party, you may be pardoned—but 
not imitated judiciously, for transferring your 
home luxuries to the woods and streams, 
where primitive life and hardtack are the fac- 
tors of health and enjoyment of an outing. 
Hence, I would advise you to take as little 
tackle and camp “ plunder” as possible. 

If your outing is intended to be brief, take 
no tent with you, only a good, strong ham- 
mock with two heavy all-wool and two large 
rubber blankets. Sleep under the trees and 
away from the ground, that breeder of rheu- 
matic aches, sooner or later. At night, in 
stormy weather, draw over the hammock the 
two rubber blankets (which are tied together) 
and fasten them, at the upper ends, to a 
wooden crosspiece at the head of the ham- 
mock, the lower ends of your rubber blankets 
having been attached to a similar crosspiece 
at the foot of the hammock. The waterproof 
covering will hang below your body and, storm 
it ever so hard, you will be as dry as punk and 
sleep top-like. If it continues to storm during 
the day, with the rubber blankets, particu- 
larly if two or more compose your party, you 
can improvise good shelter for yourselves, and 
the extra personal and bed clothing you have 
brought to the stream. I have camped a fort- 
night in northwestern Wisconsin with this out- 
fit and in this manner, having only a frying 
pan and a coffee pot, with an open fire to use 
them over, and that outing was full of red-let- 
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ter days and riotous health. If you are going 
on a long outing, a month or more, let your 
camp equipage be as simple as possible for 
protection and average comfort. The less 
extras in the line of canned meats and vege- 
tables the better; you are after health and 
sport, and the radical change from bricks and 
mortar to roughing it will bring both, and the 
crude fare of the camp provided by the gun 
and the rod and a plentiful supply of potatoes, 
flour and bacon will brace muscles and avert 
all ills of liver and digestion. 

Take only two rods if you stream fish; 
three, if lake and stream fishing are to be 
indulged in. One of them should be a five- 
ounce fly rod; the other one seven ounces, and 
the third a black bass bait rod about seven 
and a half ounces in weight and eight feet in 
length, which will answer for trolling, if oceca- 
sion arises. Don’t overstock your flybook 
with nondescript flies. Fill it with duplicates 
of twelve or fifteen standard dressings, and no 
more, on hooks ranging from Nos. 4 to 12 
Sproat or any other make you may prefer. 


7™ above suggestions are necessarily brief 

(magazine space is autocratic, its man- 
dates imperative), and they are given for 
what they are worth. Of all men, anglers are 
most disputative as to the details of the “ art 
contemplative,” but the above is the way I 
have always lived in the woods and along the 


“ 


5) 


stream, and its methods may be of value to 
the youngsters of the craft, as these notes are 
not intended for the hoary members of the fra- 
ternity. 

In New England the legal season for trout 
opens April 1 in the States of New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
and ends at different periods, which will be 
noted when the fishing waters of the respect- 
ive States are named. In Maine the open sea- 
son varies, being dependent upon the breaking 
up and disappearance of the ice from the lakes 
and streams, which seldom occurs before the 
first week in May, and frequently later. In 
the other New England States not named the 
season opens May 1. 

In New Hampshire, where the open season 
ends on July 31, there are many excellent 
trout waters, from which is selected the fol- 
lowing, the nearest railroad stations being 
named. The size limit is six inches: 

Bradford, several adjacent ponds; East 
Andover, several adjacent ponds; Franklin, 
several streams; Newbury, Sunapee Lake at 
station; Twin Mountain, brooks nearby; War- 


ren, brooks and ponds; Gorham, brooks and 
rivers; Hillsboro, streams and lakes; Rum- 
ney, “excellent fishing.” 

I have hesitated before deciding to name 
even a few of the trout waters in each State, 
because I have personally fished but few of 
them, although my angling life covers many 
years and many waters. The physical and 
food conditions of trout streams are con- 
stantly changing, and potent causes, destruc- 
tion of wood land, erection of acid factories, 
and sawmills, ete., often render barren a water 
that a few years before was fruitful. I have, 
however, concluded to give, briefly, the reports 
of correspondents, but name no streams that 
are not reported by them as “good trout 
waters.” Yet, after all, this information is 
“ second-hand,” and I cannot advise a visit to 
any of the localities named, unless the latest 
data is obtained as to the present conditions 
existing. This will be furnished if you apply 
to Herbert Whyte, the Ovutinc Bureau of 
Information, or you can write direct to the 
general passenger agent of the railroad upon 
which the stations named are located; these 
agents will courteously respond, as your visit 
will bring business to their roads. 

The open season for trout in ‘Rhode Island 
commences on April 1 and ends on July 15, 
both dates inclusive; size limit, six inches. 
There are but few trout waters in the State, 
of which those named below are reported as 
the best: 

Abbotts Run, “a fair trout ground”; Wash- 
ington, ponds and reservoirs; Greene, “ trout 
in Great Brook nearby.” 

In Massachusetts the open season for trout 
is from April 1 to August 31, both dates inclu- 
sive; size limit, six inches. The best waters are: 

Cheshire, “small trout”; Chester, number 
of brooks adjacent; Easthampton, lakes and 
ponds; Hoosac Tunnel, number of brooks adja- 
cent; Renfield, brooks; Russell, two brooks 
nearby; Shelbourne Falls, ponds and streams. 
There are several other trout streams named 
by correspondents, but they are all “well 
fished ” by resident anglers early in the season. 

The Connecticut open season is from April 
1 to June 30, and the limit of size of trout 
permitted to be taken is six inches. The 
reported waters are: 

Andover, many adjacent brooks; Central 
Village, several brooks; Broad Brook, one 
trout brook at station; Ellington, adjacent 
ponds and streams; Moosup, “ fair trouting ”; 
Thompson, brooks two and one-half miles dis- 
tant. 
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In the State of New York the season opens 
April 16 and closes August 31, except on Long 
Island, where it March 29 
August 30; limit of size, six 
are a great waters in 


closes 
inches. There 
the State 
too numerous to schedule in 
the best of which lie in the 
Adirondacks, particularly in the Fulton Chain; 


opens and 


many con- 
taining trout 
these columns, 
at St. Regis Falls; in Boone County; in Essex 
in Sulli- 


Manor, 


County, and in the Saranac section; 

van County, at and near Livingston 
Rockdale, and other adjacent points, and in 
Walton. 
good streams are located in other sections, par- 


ticularly in the northern part of the State. 


Delavan County, at or near Many 


In New Jersey the open season is a short 
one, commencing on April 1 and closing on 
July 15, both 
trout from 9 PT. M. 


dates inelusive. Fishing for 
to daylight is prohibited; 
the limit is six inches. The best trout fishing 
the part of the State, 


although early in the season there are a few 


is in northwestern 


small streams near Jersey City, fifteen to 
twenty miles northward, where a good creel 
can be made. 


Newton, “ 


“ 


The best waters reported are: 
good, permission required”; Oak 
trout 
“ Pequest river adjacent ”; 
Black Creek.” 


The mountain streams of Pennsylvania have 


Ridge, “ good waters”; Townsbury, 


Vernon, “trout in 


a good reputation for trout, particularly those 
of Pike, Counties, 
where, as in the rest of the State, the open 


Monroe, and Lycoming 
season is very short, commencing April 15 and 
ending July 31, both dates inclusive; the size 
fimit is six inches. 
Monroe County (Henryville Station), and at 


In the Broadhead creeks, 


Canadensis will be found good trout fishing, 
the first-named streams being for many years 
the favorite waters of old veterans of the rod, 
including Thad. Norris, the Father of American 
are: 


angling. Other waters reported 


Confluence, numerous trout streams; Titus- 


ville, “ goed fishing ; Beach Creek, numerous 
trout streams; Bellefonte, “good fishing”; 


srookwayville, numerous brooks; Couders- 


port, “cxeellent fishing”; Dingman’s Ferry, 
fishing ”; Milford, 


; Oakland, “ excellent fishing ”; West- 


* good “many good 


streams ” 


field, “ unusually good”; and many others. 
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In Maryland the season opens April 1 and 
ends August 1, with the peculiar provision 
that trout may be taken during the last fifteen 
days of August; limit, six inches. 
special 
Counties. 


There are 
laws for Baltimore 
The trout the 
western part of the State, the principal being: 

Oakland, “trout numerous”; Deer Park, 
“trout most abundant ”; Huttons, “ excellent 
supply of trout”; “ trout 
principally.” 


and 
are all in 


Frederick 
streams 


Mechanicstown, 


In Virginia the open season, with no restric- 
tion as to size of trout taken, opens on April 
1 and closes on September 14, both dates inclu- 
sive. The fishing is confined to streams flow- 
ing from the Blue Ridge Mountains, and the 
railroad nearest them 
Fairfield, “ fair fishing ” 
”; Millboro, 
Wenonah, in creeks nearby. 


stations are: 
“ fair 
“several good trout 


; Greenville, 
trout streams 
streams ”; 

The open season in North Carolina begins on 
December 31 and closes October 15—a peculiar 
law, made, I presume, to accommodate north- 
ern visitors to the mountains of the western 
part of the State. There is no size limit, and 
the best streams, which also contain the rain- 
bow trout, are: 

Black Mountain, “good”; 


cellent fishing” ; 


Calhoun, “ ex- 
Clyde, “most numerous”; 
Pigeon River, “ grand waters 


“good trout fishing. 


”; Waynesville, 
” 

In West Virginia the open season is a lib- 
eral one, beginning 
August 31, with a 


January 1 and closing 
size limit for rainbow as 
well as red-spotted trout of only four inches; 
only two reports have been sent in, but in 
nearly all the upper streams with sources in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains trout in more or 
Near Alderson 
station, and within ten miles, there are good 
trout Berkley 
streams hard to 
get at, but they give good scores.” 


less quantities can be caught. 


streams; also, near Springs, 


there are two “small trout 


The open season in Ohio begins on Mareh 
15 and ends on September 14, with no size 
limit. There are no natural wild trout waters 
in the State, but many streams adapted to 
trout have been stocked, the most prominent 
cf which are the Castalia 


waters, which are 


preserved by a club of anglers. 














THE YACHTING OUTLOOK 


By W. P. STEPHENS 


ATHER more than a generationago, when 
yachting was unrecognized and almost 
unknown in Germany, a few of the early 

patrons of the sport sent to America, to a place 
called Pamrapo, on the shores of New York 
Bay, for something faster than any of the 
native craft. These yachts, to which the name 
“ Bubfish ” boats was applied in Germany, were 
nothing more nor less than the typical Ameri- 
can centreboard catboat as it existed in the 
fifties; and the particular breed of cats was 
that produced by the famous old modeler, 
boat sailor, and yacht skipper, Captain Bob 
Kish. To-day, when the German Emperor, 
tired of racing, desires something surpassing 
all else afloat in the way of a cruising craft, 
he has come back to Pamrapo, and to a pupil 
of old Captain Bob, Mr. A. Cary Smith. The 
noble schooner yacht, Meteor IIT., just launched 
at Shooters’ Island, in Newark Bay, is the 
legitimate outcome of a practical study of the 
American schooner, begun by Mr. Smith in 
Prospero as long ago as 1877. She is largely 
a bigger and finer edition of the ocean cruiser 
Yampa, designed by him in 1887, and now 
owned by the Emperor under the name of 
Iduna. Meteor III. is 161 feet over all, 120 
feet on the water line, 27 feet in breadth, 18 
feet 6 inches in depth, and 15 feet draft. The 
hull is of steel, ballasted by over a hundred 
tons of lead run into the trough keel. 
are two steel bulkheads, one at each end, and 


There 


a small steel deckhouse serves instead of the 
usual main companion. This deckhouse, with 
all the other deck joiner work, is of teak; 
the metal fittings are of bronze. 

The deckhouse gives access to a 
which opens at the after’ end into the ladies’ 
cabin, of the full width of the ship, and for- 
ward into a main saloon 18 feet long and 26 
feet wide. 
starboard side, immediately abaft the saloon, 


and 


lobby, 


The Emperor’s stateroom is on the 


a room about 8 by 13 feet, with a large toilet 
room and bath adjoining, with another bath- 
too, 


room opposite on the port side. Here, 


are three staterooms for the suite. Forward 
of the saloon is a large galley with cook’s and 
stewards’ rooms, and further forward are the 
captain’s and officers’ rooms, crew’s galley, and 
forecastle. The launching of the yacht in the 
presence of Prince Henry of Prussia, and her 
christening by Miss Alice Roosevelt, took place 
on February 25 


HE death of John M. Sawyer, the noted 

New York sailmaker, early in the winter, 
opened a gap which has since grown to sad 
proportions, three more old-time yachtsmen, 
J. V. 8. Oddie, Chester Griswold, and Captain 
Joe Ellsworth passing away within the same 
week in January. John Sawyer’s personal 
recollections of boat sailing and yachting about 
New York, and in particular about the Brook- 
lyn water front, dated back well into the for- 
ties. He was a man of ready wit and genial 
disposition, and the writer has spent many a 
pleasant hour in listening to his reminiscences 
of the early days, when sand-bag racing was 
in its prime. “Jack” Oddie, the popular sec- 
retary of the New York Yacht Club for twelve 
years, was noted above all else for his devo- 
tion to the club; 
goes, he perhaps did more than any other 
member toward the magnificent new house of 


so far as personal effort 


which he was so justly proud. Closely asso- 


ciated with him in work for the club was Mr. 


Griswold, for many years a member of the 
regatta committee. Captain Joe Ellsworth 


made a reputation as a skilful yacht sailor in 
the days of the sloops Kaiser Wilhelm and 
Meta, early in the seventies, and from that 
time on his services were always in demand 
when a record was desired for a new yacht. 
He was engaged in active business as a dealer 
and shipper of oysters on a large scale, but 
always found time to take the whecl in a 
race. He sailed, by the special invitation of 
General Paine, on both Puritan and Mayflower 
in the Cup matches of 1885-86, his local knowl- 
edge of New York and his skill as a pilot 
Another of the old- 
time yachtsmen who have passed away with 
the new year was “ Pat” McGiehan, almost a 
neighbor of Captain Ellsworth at Bayonne, 
famous in his day as the modeler and builder 
of Kaiser Wilhelm, Meta, Susie S., and a fleet 
of fast sloops. 


being of material service. 


Two other familiar figures in New York 
yachting have passed away within the past 
few weeks, Thomas Manning and William R. 
Townsend. Mr. Manning, who was sixty-nine 
years old, was of English birth, but came to 
New York some thirty years ago and estab- 
lished Manning’s Yacht Agency. He took up 


the little American Yacht List then published 
by Neils Olsen, for many years past superin- 
tendent of the New York Club, and built it 
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up with the growth of yachting to its present 
size and importance. Mr. Townsend, who was 
eighty-four years old, spent thirty-five years 
of his life with C. & R. Poillon, the shipwrights 
and yacht builders of Brooklyn. He modeled 
a large number of the old New York pilot 
boats, and also the schooner yacht Sappho and 
later the schooner yacht Norna. Many famous 
yachts, including Fortuna, Intrepid, Norna, 
Norseman, Montauk, Grayling, and Coronet, 
were laid down and built by him. 


gaan is yet heard of plans for the coming 
season, though a report of unknown 
origin, but which has been flatly contradicted 
by Sir Thomas Lipton, stated that Mr. Will 
Vife had been commissioned to design a third 
Shamrock, Mr. Watson assisting in the work, 
the building to be done by the Thornycroft 
Yard. The fact that no challenge has been 
made is of itself contradictory of the rumor. 
Another similar report that the Herreshoffs 
have in hand a 90-foot 1. w. 1. racing cutter for 
C. Oliver Iselin, the Emperor William, or some 
other yachtsman, likewise lacks confirmation. 
There is at the time of writing no challenge 
for the America Cup, and no prospect for a 
match in 1902—as far ahead as it is safe to 
conjecture. The Canada Cup, too, is laid aside 
for the year, though a challenge was made and 
accepted. Both the holder, the Rochester 
Yacht Club, and the challenger, the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, were satisfied to let the 
match stand over a year, owing to the failure 
to adopt a new rule of measurement -on the 
Great Lakes. 

The Seawanhaka Cup will be sailed for, the 
defender, as usual, being the Royal St. Law- 
rence Yacht Club, though the personnel of the 
defense may be changed, as Mr. Duggan may be 
unable to take the same leading part as of 
old, owing to business duties. While his 
absence must infallibly be a loss to the 
defense, it will by no means cripple it. During 
the first years of the cup racing his efforts 
were directed solely to picking the best pos- 
sible crew for the defender, but for several 
years past he has devoted himself to the train- 
ing of younger men both at the stick and about 
the deck. Last year, for the first time, he 
gave up his position at the stick and went 
forward with the crew in two of the cup 
races. As the result of this work there are 
now several good men, like Messrs. Shearwood 
and Routh, who are quite capable of handling 
a cup boat in a race; while there are a num- 
ber of young men in the club who are used to 


sailing as crew. While it will be a long time 
before the Royal St. Lawrence, Yacht Club 
produces another all-around man like Mr. Dug- 
gan, it will still be in a position to make a 
good defense of the cup in his absence. 

The challengers moved tardily at first in 
providing boats, but now the work is under 
way with a will, and a really fine trial fleet is 
promised for the races, which will be held off 
Bridgeport next July. Five boats are now 
building, the first being owned by C. D. 
Mower, her designer, and Albert B. Hunt, of 
New York. She is of the general type of the 
Duggan boats, 39 feet 6 inches over all; 22 feet 
l. w. 1, 8 feet 6 inches breadth, and 5 in 
draft, with the regulation 500 square feet of 
sail. The builder is Thomas Smith, of Bay- 
onne, and the boat will be completed early in 
the season. A syndicate of the Bridgeport 
Yacht Club has placed two orders, one with 
B. B. Crowninshield, of Boston, the boat to be 
built by W. B. Smith, and another with Jones 
& Laborde, of Oshkosh, Wis., who will design 
as well as build the boat. Mr. Crowninshield’s 
reputation is well known, and it may be said 
that the builder, Mr. Smith, is an adept at 
fine work. Another order has been placed by 
Wilson Marshall, vice-commodore of the 
zarchmont Yacht Club, and Clinton Barnum 
Seeley, of Bridgeport, with L. D. Huntington, 
Jr., who will both design and build the boat. 
The last boat will be designed by W. Starling 
Burgess, and built about Boston, for a syndi- 
cate of Boston yachtsmen. 

The Quincy challenge cup, for the 21-foot 
class of Massachusetts Bay, lies dead this 
year, a few seasons of racing under a water- 
line rule having produced a fleet of machines 
which were at best useless save for a few 
races, and in some cases were utterly unsca- 
worthy even from the point of match sailing. 
Though the cup is still open to challenge, no 
club has shown any interest in the renewal of 
the racing under the existing rules. 


or from cruising vessels, in which class 

the auxiliary of various sizes is rapidly 
gaining in favor, the building is limited almost 
entirely to one-design classes. The largest 
new boats are twins designed by Gardner & 
Cox for H. F. Lippitt, of Providence, former 
owner of Quissetta and Wasp, and George M. 
Pynchon, formerly of Chicago, but now of New 
York. The former is building at Lawley’s 
yard in Boston, the latter at Townsend & 
Downey’s, on Shooters’ Island, the keel be- 
ing laid near that of Meteor IIT. In size these 
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afiths 


yachts will have no competitors among exist- 
ing boats, being of 60 feet racing measure- 
ments, 51 1. w. 1.; smaller than Lelin, Isolde, 
Senta, and Queen Mab, and larger than Syce, 
Altair, Shark, and Humma. In type they are 
semi-fins, similar to Syce and Quissetta, racing 
machines with midship section and profile alike 
boldly cut away. They will be plated with 
bronze on steel frames. Being alone by them- 
selves, they can hardly add much to the racing. 

The one-design idea is finding favor among 
yachtsmen in all localities, and many classes 
are being built. Some of these are excellent 
for their intended purpose, of promoting rac- 
ing under reasonably permanent conditions in 
isolated localities. On the whole, however, 
yachtsmen and yacht clubs are displaying a 
spirit that cannot be too severely condemned, 
in that, instead of an earnest and systematic 
search for a good rule of measurement, profit- 
ing by the many obvious mistakes of the past, 
they are seeking to avoid the entire responsi- 
bility by a resort to restricted and one-design 
classes. The result of this course must be 
detrimental in the extreme to both designing 
and racing. 

The Long Island Sound Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation has formally adopted the new Hyslop 
formula already accepted by the Larchmont 
and Seawanhaka-Corinthian Clubs, but no 
serious attempt is being made to test the mer- 
its of the rule by actual designing and build- 
ing under it. Much might be done in a single 
season by a general agreement of the Associa- 
tion to give many races with good prizes for 
one special class, say the 43-foot, under this 
rule; thus inducing men to build to it. This 
would give a chance to many designers, and 
would throw some valuable light on the prac- 
tical operation of the rule. 


A" its annual meeting the New York Yacht 

Club passed a resolution calling for the 
appointment by the Commodore of a special 
committee of seven, to consider the question of 
a new rule of measurement which would be 
suitable for the club and also for adoption as 
an international rule. The committee is to 
consult with the leading American designers 
on the question From this independent action 
it would appear that the club is not prepared 
to accept the Hyslop rule as recently adopted 
by the principal clubs about New York and 
the Sound, though that rule is the result of a 
similar inquiry covering a period of several 
years, in the course of which a number of 
designers and leading yachtsmen were asked 
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to give their views as to the requisites of a 
general measurement rule and also their spe- 
cific criticism of the rule as finally proposed 
by the committee. The result of the new 
inquiry cannot fail to be interesting. Cer- 
tainly some one good rule is needed, but it 
can only be had by harmonious and concerted 
action, and not by the independent work of 
any one club alone. 


HE racing outlook for the season is not 
promising except in the smaller classes; 
the schooners have practically disappeared, the 
cup class will not fit out, and the main depend- 
ence is on the 70-foot special Herreshoff class, 
the imported English cutters of about 60 feet 
l. w. 1. and the 51-foot class Yankee, built for 
H. P. Whitney and H. B. Duryea. One of the 
70-footers has been sold to J. Rogers Max- 
well, Mr. Whitney taking the 51-footer Humma 
in part payment. As Mr. Maxwell intends to 
race her there is certain to be some sport 
in that class. Vice-Commodore Belmont has 
engaged Captain Charles Barr for Mineola II., 
so she will be raced; and it is likely that the 
Vanderbilt cousins will race Rainbow and Vir- 
ginia. This will make up the class, as no new 
boats can be added to it. Thus far there has 
been no talk of additions to the imported 
class or to the 51-foot, and both will probably 
stand as they were last season. The big Brit- 
ish yawl, Ailsa, has had an American rig put 
on her during the past winter, the new sail 
plan being designed by Cary, Smith & Barbey. 
With a greater area, some changes have been 
made in the mizzen and headsails, which should 
further improve her. She will, however, have 
but one antagonist, Vigilant, as Narahoe has 
been sold by Royal Phelps Carroll to a German 
yachtsman, George Wilhelm Watjen, Fleet 
Captain of the Imperial German Yacht Club, 
who may change her rig to that of a schooner. 
She will cross the Atlantic this spring. Per- 
haps the most favorable sign of the times in 
yachting is the rapid increase in the number 
of real cruising yachts of medium and small 
size, craft whose designs are largely free from 
the fatal infection of the racing bacillus, and 
in which real sea-going qualities, with comfort 
and convenience, receive the first considera- 
tion. There is some evidence of the reverse 
swing of the pendulum from the extreme of a 
few years ago, when every cruising yacht, so- 
called was a fin-keel, to a wholesomer section 
and more liberal lateral plane, giving a yacht 
that can be easily steered at all times, and 
can, if necessary, be hove to in safety. 











PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE SPORTSMAN 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


iru the coming of spring the sports- 

man, according to the laws of the 

land and the laws of decency, must 
put away his gun and give the birds and ani- 
mals the necessary opportunity for breeding. 
But these months of spring and summer need 
not of necessity be months of inactivity to 
the sportsman, for, even if he does not go in 
for fishing, there is still photography to be 
thought of. This is a branch of sport which 
is as yet in its infancy, but with the improve- 
ments in the photographic apparatus and the 
increasing scarcity of game, must soon take 
Each year 


its place as a legitimate sport. ) 
sees more and more people carrying the camera 
into the woods; and many of these people, 
having passed that first stage which consists 
in taking snapshots at everything animate and 
inanimate, have turned their attenticn to the 
fascinating sport of photographing wild ani- 
The results obtained during 
the past two years are simply astonishing. 


D 


mals and birds. 


Almost every species of common animal has 
been portrayed with more or less success, and 
with the increasing interest in nature studies, 
we may hope for a corresponding increase in 
the interest shown in nature photographs. Of 
course, it is necessary to have some knowledge 
of photography—the more the better—if you 
wish to succeed in obtaining photographs of 
wild animal life, and it is our intention to 
help those who are interested in the work by 
every means in our power. To this end we 
will each month give some practical sugges- 
tion that will help the beginner, and perhaps 
be of some assistance to those who are 
further advanced. 

Apparatus.—Now, of course, the first ques- 
tion that one is invariably asked by the be- 
ginner is, “ What sort of camera do you use ?” 
Then follow questions as to the make of lens, 
the kind of plate, and so on through the whole 
list of 


Such being the case, it would seem advisable 


possible and impossible apparatus. 
to begin by giving a brief account of the out- 
fit necessary for the different branches of 


what might be called natural history pho- 
tography. 

The Camera.—tf{ the work to be done is 
within easy reach of a base of supplies where 
cameras may be bought, almost any long 
focus camera may be used for all-round work, 


but it 


cheaper in the long run to buy a really good 


is far more satisfactory and mueh 


camera—one that is rigid when fully ex- 


tended, and well made, so that it will with- 
stand the wetting and sun-scorching incidental 
to the ordinary field work. Cheap cameras 
will usually warp, and in damp weather it is 
no uncommon thing to have one bind so that 
it cannot be opened without force being used. 
Such a camera had better be thrown away, 
for it will probably fail to work when the 
critical moment short-focus 
camera is of much use—that is to say, its 
uses are limited: for small objects such as 


arrives. No 


the smaller kinds of birds, if we wish a fair- 
sized image the camera must be placed within 
perhaps three feet of the subject, and this 
cannot be done except with the long-focus 
cameras. The rising and falling front is use- 
ful, but not absolutely necessary. The same 
may be said of the swing back. The reversi- 
ble back is almost a necessity for the 5x7 
samera, but of much less use with the 4x5 
size. As regards the size of the camera, no 
rule can be laid down. For all-round field 
work, the 5x7 size is the most satisfactory. 
When very long journeys have to be made, 
and every pound of weight must be thought 
of, then the 4x5 is better, especially if glass 
plates are used. If cut films are used in- 
stead of plates, the slight extra weight of the 
5x7 camera is not of much importance. But 
do not on any account take a very light cam- 
era, for thus far none has been made of suffi- 
cient strength to stand any rough usage. 
Large-size cameras are not advisable for field 
work. It is better to use nore plates with a 
smaller camera, and have the best pictures 
In other words, it is better to take 
a large number of small photographs (not too 
small, of course) than a few large ones. The 
bellows of the camera 


enlarged. 


should be of good 
leather, not rubber-coated cloth, or leather 
substitutes. Cameras that open only in front, 
of the kind usually known as the “cycle” 
models, are the most convenient so far as 
carrying is concerned, but when photographing 
objects at very close range they are not as 
easily manipulated as those known as _ the 
double extension models; these open both 
front and back, and as the focusing is done 
by moving the back or ground-glass end, the 
lens remains at the same distance from the 
object while the focusing is being attended to. 

In the next number the subject of apparatus 
will be continued, with descriptions of plate 
holders, tripods, lenses, plates, and field chang- 
ing bags. 
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NOTABLE PERFORMANCES AND RECORDS 


By CHARLES E. PATTERSON 


AMATEUR RACQUET SINGLES CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA, 1902. 
Played in the Court of the Boston Athletic Association. 





; Feb. 19th Feb. 20th Feb. 22d Champion 
W. BR. Milder, Canada. occccrccccves f Withdrawn Scott 
Edgar Scott, Philadelphia. ..... 7: ; apie Scales 
A. Shaw, Jr., Boston*........... veel IS. 15. 15 oh eee ] 15. 42, 31, 11.) 
L. Waterbury, New York......... oh Sa Ge. Ba et eR ee Ae TBs iis 
C. H. Mackay, New York.......... Cae, Ss £8. Macka P ‘ ‘ i y 
ee a rere $ i. 4. 9 Pisigase: Ase ES as ee = 
Austin Potter, Boston ............. oe Potter re Mackay. @ 85% S50 - 85s 
F. F. Rolland, Canadat.......... ..§ Withdrawn oo} Bo 3s . 
* National Championin 1901. + Champion of Canada. 
DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP. 
March sth to 8th, played in Court of Philadelphia Racquet Club, 
1st Round 2d Round Final Champions 
H.S Russell and C. G. Winslow, Boston....... 8 14 14 12 } 
N. Etting and Geo. McFadden, Philadelphia. a 15 17 17 15 | etting and McFadden Ge. da omecek 
16 16 315 17 3 15 15\ Etting and McFadden il I a) (aan ania 
18 18 12 15 15 6 12 “3 ‘ 
R. K. Cassatt and Jas. Potter, Philadelphia..... and 
Q. A. Shaw, Sr., and E. F. Fay, Boston......... H. D. Scott 
a5 35 35 323 4) Brooke and Scott....... | wag St 
ke and H.D. Scott, Philadelphi * 3.15 9 15 15 12 15 S: Seoee ee Phila 
Geo. H. Brooke an -D. e a.. § as — . 
C. H. Mackay and L. Waterbury, New York....)} 15 9 15 1 8 15 6fBrookeand H.D.Scott 
’ . 7 *3 + Mackay and Waterbury 
B.H.Warburton and Edgar Scott, Philadelphia 





ICE SPORTS. 
[* the Amateur Hockey League championship 
series, played in Greater New York, the 
record at this writing (March 10) stands: 
Won. Lost. Percent. 


Creseent A. G...6c.ccs 6 2 75. 
Hockey Club of N.Y... 5 2 71.4 
Mew Work A; ©....... 5 2 71.4 
St. Nicholas 8. C....... 3 5 37.5 
Brooklyn 8. C......... 0 8 00. 


The Intercollegiate preliminary champion- 
ship series have been finished. Yale played an 
even, consistent game throughout the season, 
having good material and exceptional oppor- 
tunities for practise games. Harvard and 
Princeton, less favored in these particulars, 
made, nevertheless, a creditable fight for sec- 
ond honors, Harvard’s steady improvement 
bringing her to her top game when it was 
most needed. Brown showed some slight sem- 
blanee to hockey toward the last, but Colum- 
bia, with all her advantages, played very 
poorly throughout. The summary is: 


Won. Lost. Percent. 
TEINS hes Sk Aare 4 0 100. 
Marvard ;........ 3 1 75. 
Princeton ........ 2 2 50. 
i, a er 1 3 25. 
Columbia ........ 0 4 00. 


In a final series of three games between the 
first and second, Yale beat Harvard 5-3 and 4-1, 
In Pittsburg excellent hockey has been 
played, both in the leagues and in outside 


games. In the senior championship series the 
record, on March 1, stood: 


Won. Lost. Percent. 


Keystone 22.6680 8 4 66.7 
Pittsburg A. C.... 6 6 50. 
DOUMGIE cake cine’ 4 8 33.3 


The steady uphill climb of the Pittsburg 
seven has been the notable feature of the sea- 
son thus far. 

In the* Junior League the record is: 


Won. Lost. Percent. 


Shady Side Academy.. 10 2 83.3 
Pittsburg High School. 5 4 55.6 
West. Univer. Penn. 

Medical School...... 3 6 33.3 
East’ Liberty.......... 2 8 20. 


The Shady Side team’s work it is a pleasure 
to commend. They are vindicating the prin- 
ciple of clean sport, both in the make-up of 
their team and the excellence of their play. 
Truly that is a lesson much needed in Pitts- 
burg. 

Cornell’s team made an encouraging show- 
ing against Yale in New York in February, 
and the seasonable weather throughout the 
North has done much to bring up the out- 
door game. 

In skating but little has been done, aside 
from a remarkable professional performance 
by John Nilsson at the Pittsburg rink, Febru- 
ary 12, in which he covered two miles in 5 
minutes 473 seconds, a world’s record. On 
February 14 Clarence Preston, of Shady Side 
Academy, successfully defended his title as 





Notable Performances and Records 


amateur champion speed skater of Western 
Pennsylvania, winning the two-mile event in 
6 minutes 26 seconds. 
SWIMMING. 
HERE no doubt that Harold F. 
Brewer, the San Francisco swimmer, is the 


seems 


coming record holder and amateur champion. 
In all his recent performances he has strength- 
ened the excellent impression made by his work 
at home. On February 19 he lowered the tank 
record for 600 yards from 9 minutes 234 sec- 
onds to 8 minutes 25 seconds, defeating E. C. 
Schaefer, oft-time champion, and F, A. Wenck, 
of Yale. On February 21 he also broke the 
1,000-yard tank record, lowering it to 15:233, 
and defeating F. Wieland, of the Chicago Y. M. 
C. A., and Wenck. Wieland was also close to 
the former record. 

Harry LeMoyne, of the Brookline Swim- 
ming Club, Mass., has also been busy with one 
of Schaefer’s records. He won the New Eng- 
land championship at 80 yards, in a tank, on 
February 24, in 492 seconds, lowering the old 
On March 3 LeMoyne 
broke the world’s indoor record at 60 yards in 
the New England A. A. U. championships, mak- 
ing it 35} seconds. 


record of 504 seconds. 


A NEW INDOOR HURDLE RECORD. 


—_ distance sprinting and hurdle records 


are extremely hard to beat, hence, as a 
rule, they stand for years. Harry Arnold, 
of New York, however, lowered the 60 yards 
indoor hurdle record to 72 seconds, at Buffalo, 
on February 22. 

THE WESTERN COLLEGE OUTLOOK. 

ROM present appearances, track sports will 
be of higher relative merit than baseball 
in the Middle Western universities during the 
coming spring. Indeed a combination Western 
college team would come precious near to win- 

ning from a similar Eastern team. 
Michigan will have all her best men of last 


season, including Dvorak, pole vaulter, 11 feet 
6 inches; Fishleigh, pole vaulter, 11 feet; 
broad jumper, 22 feet, and 120-yard hurdler, 
163; Nufer, low hurdler, 25%; Armstrong, 
high jumper, 6 feet; Lieblee, sprinter; and 
others of excellent calibre. Beloit still has 
Merrill, the 190-pound flyer, with his records of 
10 flat in the 100 yards and 49 in the quarter. 
Chicago has, among other good men, Fred 
Moloney, with 152 and 242 for the two hurdles; 
Carey, hammer thrower, 140 feet; Hopkins, 
broad jumper, 22 feet 83 inches; and Magee, 
pole vaulter, 11 feet 13 Wisconsin 
boasts a fine quartet of mile runners averag- 
ing close to 4:35, and they are to run at the 
Philadelphia relay races on April 26. The 
Freshman material is also unusually good. 
The teams at the big colleges seem unusually 
well balanced, take it altogether, although 
Chicago must develop some good place-getters 


inches. 


in order to hold her own. 

In baseball Wisconsin looks to have the best 
prospects, as many of her best men remain, 
and the new material is good. Chicago lost 
her best pitcher of last year, and it will be 
hard to develop a successor of equal ability. 
Howe, substitute last season, is at present most 
Harper, the catcher; Merrifield, 

Sunderland, short stop; and 
Sloan, fielder, are available; the other places 
are vacant. Michigan is still worse off, as seven 
of last year’s good nine have gone. Utley, 
pitcher, and Snow, fielder, are all who remain. 
About fifty men are at work, but they are 


conspicuous. 
second base; 


unknown quantities so early as this writing. 
Illinois should have a rather strong team this 
year, as most of those who played in 1901 are 
yet in college. 

Eastern and Western college baseball teams 
will meet this spring to an unusual extent, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois, and Oberlin hav- 
ing games thus arranged, with Chicago as a 
possibility. 








